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A READING FROM HOMER RiscHgtH. 

This lieauiiful picture is reproduced from the original by Sir Laurence Alrna-Tadcina, TLA 
(1836-1912), who was well known for his paintings of classical subjects, having 9j.>ent a great 
|)art ot his life in acquiring knowledge of the Greeks and Tiomans, their manners and customs. 
Homer, whose writings are being read to interested listeners, was a famous Greek author 

who IS believed to have been blind. 


THE RICHEST KING IN THE WORLD 


1 0NG, long ago there lived a very 
rich king. His name was Croesus, 
U and he was ruler over Sardis, in 
Lydia. He was so rich that he could 
buy anything he wanted. His palace 
695 5W wonderful treasures 

lixj. — pictures, jewels, statues, 
carvings, everything that was beauti- 
ful and rare. 

Many people came to se'' these 
marvellous things. One day a lamous 
Greek, called Solon the law-giver, 
came from the great city of Athens to 
see King Croesus. 

I will amaze Solon,'' thought the 
King. " I will show him all my riches, 
and make him envious, so that he will 
return to Athens, saying, ' King Croesus 
is the happiest man I have ever met I ' 


But Solon did not seem to envy 
Croesus his marvellous treasures, and 
the king was disappointed. 

What Solon Said 

“ I will ask this Greek who is the 
happiest man in the world," he said to 
himself. " He is sure to say that I am 

But Solon did not give Croesus the 
answer Iio hoped for. He thought for a 
moment, and then replied : 

“ Tellus of Athens was the happiest 
man I have ever known. He had just 
enough wealth to keep his family in 
comfort, and he met his death fighting 
victoriously for his country. His 
children mourned for him, and the. 
whole State also. Never have I known 
so happy a man as Tellus." 
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" But am I not happier than he ? " 
cried Croesus wrathfully. Have I not 
power and riches without end ? 

** These things bring no happiness/* 
said Solon, for they may be taken 
away in a day. You are not happy. 
King Croesus, and you will not be happy 
until you die." 

Croesus was silent, for the Greek's 
words were true. For all his riches, he 
was a sad man. One of his sons was 
dumb, and he had dreamed that the 
other would be killed. These things 
grieved Croesus, and he would wilhngly 
have given his riches in exchange for 
peace of mind. He said no more to the 
wise Greek, but he did not forget his 
words, 

Creesus Goes to Battle 

Soon after this the king learnt that a 
new enemy to the east of Sardis was fast 
growing powerful, and would one day 
try to take his kingdom of Lydia away 
from him. This enemy was Cyrus, 
K' ;g of Persia. Croesus resolved to 


fight C5TUS before he grew any stronger ; 
but before he set out to do this he sent 
to consult the Oracle at Delphi. This 
Oracle was famous for its wise answers, 
and Croesus waited impatiently to hear 
what the reply would be. 

When it came he was delighted. 

" If Croesus crosses the River Halys, 
he shall destroy a great Empire," said 
the Oracle. 

The Camels win a Fight 

Now, the River Halys was the boun- 
dary between Lydia and Persia, so 
Croesus felt certain that once he had 
crossed the river he would defeaj: the 
Persians and destroy their Empire. 
Accordingly, he gathered together a 
large army and set out. 

He crossed the Halys and met the 
Persian host. Each fought fiercely, but 
neither could defeat the other. At last 
Croesus marched back to Sardis, dis- 
appointed. 

Now as soon as Cyrus of Persia heard 
that Croesus had broken up his army 



specially dratvn for this work. 

Solon thought for a moment and then replied : “ Tellua of Athens was the happiest man I 

have ever known.** 
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'yfecuiUy drau<n Ji t this work 

King CrcLSus stnt a messenger to consult the Oracle at Delphi The Oracle was famous for its 
wise answers, and Croesus waited impatiently to hear what leply would be given by the pucstess 
whose utterances were inspired by the Oracle. 
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SpecuUly drawn for /Ats work. 


When the answer to his request came from 
the Oracle, King Croesus was delighted. 

and sent it away, he resolved to march 
to Sardis and force a battle. Croesus 


would have only a few men, and things 
would go hardly with him. Cyrus did 
this, and the Lydian king had to 
gather a small force together and send 
them against the great army of the 
Persians. 

But the Lydian horsemen were 
famous for their courage and daring, 
and were feared by their foes. When 
the Persians saw them galloping over 
the plain they were afraid. Then Cyrus 
thought of a wily -plan. He had camels 
with him, and he knew that horses 
hated the smell of these strange beasts 
of the desert. 

The Tell-tale Helmet 

So he put his camels in the front 
row of his army, and as soon as the 
horses of the Lydians smelt them they 
became panic-stricken, and reared and 
plunged madly. All the Lydians were 
thrown into confusion. But they were 
too brave to fly. They leapt down 
from their horses, and fought hand to 
hand with the oncoming and deter- 
mined Persians. 

But soon they were forced to run, and 
had to retreat into the city. The gate't) 
were shut fast, and the walls were 
strictly guarded. 

Cyrus laid siege to Sardis, but for 
some time he could find no way up the 
steep cliffs on which the city was built. 
Then a Lydian soldier, leaning over the 
walls, dropped his helmet down the 
cliff. He jumped over, climbed down 
and picked it up again. Then he 
climbed back into the city. 

Oh, Solon 1 Solon 1 Solon 1 ” 

A Persian soldier saw him, and ran to 
tell Cyrus. At once the king com- 
manded a band of men to take the 
same path, and capture the city by 
surprise. 

Up the cliff the Persians went, 
silent and stealthy. They suddenly 
poured into Sardis, took it and 
sacked it All the defenders were slain 
and King Croesus himself was taken 
prisoner. 




THE RICHEST KING IN THE WORLD 


Croesus thought of what the Oracle 
had said : " H Croesus crosses the 

River Halys, he shall destroy a great 
Empire." And he knew that the Empire 
he had destroyed was not that of the 
Persians, but, alas ! his own. The 
Oracle had spoken truly, but Croesus 
had read the answer wrongly. 

Wise Words Remembered 

Cyrus commanded that Croesus 
should be burnt. 

The defeated king was placed on 
top of a pile of wood, and just as the 
torch was being held to it he remem- 
bered the wise words of Solon the 
Greek : " Power and riches bring no 
happiness. You will not be happy 
until you die." 

Croesus wished that he had 
heeded the Greek's words, and thought 
loss of power and more of peace. He 
saw the flames mounting up, and in 
complete despair he called the name of 
the wise Greek ; "Oh, Solon ! Solon I 
Solon I " 

Cyrus the Persian heard him cry 
out, and asked if he were calling on 
a friend or on a god. Croesus made 
no answer at first ; and then, think- 
ing that perhaps Cyrus mighl learn 
the lesson he himself had forgotten, 
he told him about Solon, and what he 
had said. 

As Guest and Friend 

The Persian king listened, and his 
heart was softened. " Put out the 
flames I " he cried. " This man shall 
live I " 

Thereupon the flames were quenched 
and Croesus was pardoned. Cynis took 
him to his Court, and for the reb^ of his 
life treated him as an honoured guest 
and friend. 

Though Croesus was spared for 
many years, however, he could never 
quite blot from his mind the terrible 
memory of anguish when he had 
been on top of the burning pile of 
wood. 

Very often, too, he would quietly 



Spcciall\ iini n for this uork 

A LydiAn soldier, leaning over the city walls, 
dropped his helmet down the cliff. 


think of the true words which Solon 
the Greek had spoken to him. 



HOW BABYLON WAS TAKEN 



'specially drawn for tht$ work. 

One nij(ht King Astvagcs h ui a dream winch made him very much afnid lie rlreamt tliat he 
\NOul<J have a giandson who would one day rule in his stead 


T here was once a king called 
Astyages, who ruled over the 
Medes and the Persians. One night 
he had a dream which made him very 
much afiaid. He dreamt that he would 
600 520 have a grandson who would 
If o. one day rule in his stead, 
Astyages did not forget this, and 
when he heard that his daughter had a 
little son, he sent one of his servants, 
to the house, commanding him to take 
the child and kill it. But the servant, 
Harpagus, had not the heart to slay the 
baby. So he sent for a herdsman and 
bade him take the child and leave it 
out on the hillside to die. 

Now it so happened that the herds- 
man's own son had died that very day, 
and the man's wife begged him to let 
her have the live baby, and to take the 
little dead one on to the hill instead 
So the herdsman did this, and the king's 
grandson was allowed to live. 

The King Knows Cyrus 

( yrus, the baby boy, grew up think- 
ing that he was the herdsman's son. 
He was such a strong, handsome boy 
that all the peasant children round 
made him their king. One day he was 
brought before King Astyages himself, 
and no sooner did the king set eyes on 
him than he was amazed. 


Who was this youth who held himself 
like a prince, so proudly and com- 
mandingly ^ 

He soon found that the boy was 
indeed no other than his grandson, and 
sending for Harpagus, he was cruel 
enough to kill that man's own well- 
loved son, as a punishment for not 
slaying Cyrus when he was a baby. 
Harpagus never forgot this wicked 
deed, and plotted and planned to 
overthrow Astyages, and place Cyrus 
on the throne instead. 

Ruler of the Medes and Persians 

As soon as Cyrus was old enough, 
Harpagus told him his plans. The 
youth was excited, and fell in with them 
gladly. 

When Astyages heard that Cyius 
was plotting against him he was angry, 
for he remembered his dream of long 
ago. He placed Harpagus in command 
of his army, and bade him lead it against 
Cyrus. But Harpagus was longing for 
his revenge. He led the army to Cyrus, 
and instead of fighting him, as Astyages 
had commanded, he went over to his 
side, and thus Cyrus was able to com- 
mand his grandfather's army as well as 
his own. 

Astyages was soon defeated, and 
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A BOy WHO AMAZED A KING 



Cyrus grew to a stiong, handsonic hoy One day hr was brotight btfoie King Ast^ages 
himself, and no sooner did the King set eyi s on him than he was amazed Who was this > outh 

who held himself like a piince 
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Cyrus was made king. He might have 
killed his grandfather in return for his 
attempt to murder him when a baby, 
but he did not. Instead, he allowed 
him to live unharmed as his guest. 

Cyrus the Conqueror Goes to Babylon 

Then Cyrus looked around him for 
other lands to conquer. He marched 
against Croesus of Lydia, as you have 
heard, and vanquished him. Then he 
marched into the heart of Asia, fighting 
as he went. No nation could withstand 
him. He conquered all. 

At last he came to the mighty city of 
Babylon. This city w^as famous, and 
men said that none could take it. 
Cynis resolved to capture it, but for 
some time he did not know how to set 
about it. 

Babylon was built in the form of a 
square, and mighty walls ran for sixty 
miles around the city. Along the top 
of these thick walls ran a road, and out- 
side them lay a wide moat. Through 
the middle of the city ran the great 
River Euphrates, which divided Baby- 


lon into two equal halves. All the 
streets were straight, and where they 
met the river great gates of brass were 
built which could be shut fast. Along 
the riverside were high walls. 

In the centre of Babylon was the 
king's palace. It rose proudly above 
the walls, beautiful with its many high 
towers. 

The King Makes His Plan 

Cyrus marched against the army that 
came forth from the city to fight him. 
He defeated it, and the soldiers who 
were left alive after the fierce battle 
fled into Babylon and shut the gates. 
Then Cyrus looked at the closed gates, 
the wide moat and the high walls, and 
wondered how he could take such a 
well-guarded city. 

But soon he made a daring plan. He 
would dry up the river that ran thiough 
Babylon and let his men march into 
the city along the empty bed. But how 
was he to do this ? 

Now, there was a large reservoir — a 
place for holding water- on the banks 



. ^peaalh dfan n fir this u orK 

When C>rus uas old enough Harpa^us told him his plans Ihr youth was e\( itcd and h 11 in 
with tlum gladly. What an adventure his life had been 1 




n l\ dra t m for thi^ w fk 

In the centre of Babylon was the king s palace It rose proudly above the wall-? beautiful 

with itb many high towers 


of the river just outside the city It 
was used to draw off some of the river 
water m flood time lo do that the 
sluice gates were opened, and then 
most of the river flowed into the 
reservoir instead of through the 
city. 

Cyrus opened the sluice ga.^s and let 
the river run into the reservoir, instead 
of down its bed and into Babylon Soon 
only a trickle was running 

The Taking of Babylon 

Cyrus h i put men at each end )f the 
city where the iiver entered and left 
As soon as the river bed was dried up 
these men marched up it until they 


came to the streets that ran down to 
the river The brass gates were open, 
for no one suspected such a danng 
trick 

It did not take long for the whole 
Persian army to pour up the streets of 
Bab^ ^on, slaying all they met and 
destroying all they could lay hands on 
The Babylonians fled in terror, and 
soon most of the city was in the Per- 
sians' hands. But so vast was Babylon 
that many of the people did not know 
the enemy were in their midst, but 
spent the night dancing and singing 
merrily, unaware of any danger 

Thus did Babylon fall, and once a^ain 
Cyrus was a conqueror. 


THE TYRANT OF SAMOS 



Spenully draum fi r this tiork 

The messenger returned from Oroetes with stories of tremendous riches and Pol>xrates liastenod 
to make ready a galley to fetch the Persian and his wealth 


I N the days when Cyrus was conquer- 
ing the cities of Asia there lived a 
Greek called Polycrates. He dwelt in 
Samos, one of the little islands that lie 
eoo-S29 in the iEgean Sea. He was an 
B.O. ordinary citizen, but the idea 
came into his head to make himself 
niler of Samos. 

So he gathered together a force of 
men and marched against the nobles' 
who were then ruling the island. He 
defeated them and made himself Tyrant 
of Samos. In those days the name 
Tyrant simply meant an absolute ruler, 
and it was not until the Tyrants became 
cruel and oppressive that the name held 
the meaning it does now. 

Polycratea the Fortunate 

Good fortune seemed to follow Poly- 
crates wherever he went, and whatever 
he did. He was very rich and very 
powerful. He had a hundred fine 
galleys, each rowed by fifty oarsmen. 

Then he made friends with Amasis, 
the King of Egypt. Amasis was glad, 
for Polycrates was so rich and strong. 
But one day Amasis thought of a 
wise saying he had heard : The gods 
arc jealous of fortunate men," and he 
became afraid for Polycrates. 

“Of all men he is the most for- 
tunate/' thought Amasis, troubled. 


“ Surely he will be punished by the 
gods and will end his days unhappily ? " 

Amasis Sends a Letter 

So wise Amasis wrote a letter to his 
friend and sent it to him. 

" Oh, Polycrates," he wrote, " I am 
glad to hear of your good fortune. But 
it seems to me that you do not get your 
share of t7/-fortune ; if the gods become 
jealous of you, then all your happiness 
will go, and you will be a miserable man. 
I beseech you to bring some misfortune 
upon yourself, so that the wrath of the 
gods may not visit you. Cast away 
from you something you value greatly, 
and when the watching gods see your 
tears, they will smile and avert their 
anger from you. Thus saith your friend 
Amasis." 

Polycrates read this letter and de- 
cided that his friend was right. He 
looked through his beautiful treasures, 
wondering what to cast away, and at last 
he chose the thing he loved best of all. 

This was a marvellous ring. It was 
a great emerald set in gold, and Poly- 
crates loved it and was proud of it. 

The Loss of the Ring 

Polycrates commanded one of his 
galleys to make ready for sea. Then he 
went aboard and ordered the men to 
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Oroetes had cunningly prepared eight chests full of stones with a layer of gold on the top, ai d 
these he showed to Polycrates’ messenger. 
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row some way out. When they were far 
from land, Polycrates slipped the beau- 
tiful ring off his finger and threw it 
into the waters. In a trice it had 
vanished. 

Now, not long after this a fisherman 
came to the palace with a splendid fish. 

“ I bring this as a gift to the prince,” 
he said. “It is the finest fish I have 
ever caught. I should be proud if I 
knew it would grace the table of Poly- 
crates.” 

Oroetes Prepares a Trap for Polycrates 

" Thank you, fisherman,” said the 
Tyrant, for he loved to know that the 
poor people liked him. “ Come to 
dinner with me yourself and we will 
eat the fish together.” 

But what was Polycrates’ amazement 
when, on cutting open the fish, his 
emerald ring was found inside ! 

" Good fortune will not leave me I ” 
he said marvelling. “ I will write and 
tell Amasis so ” 

But Amasis was afraid when he heard 
about the ring. “ The gods will be full 
of wrath towards you,” he wrote “ I 
am afraid to be friends with you any 
longer in case I am destroyed with 
you.” 

Now, there was a Persian named 
Oroetes, governor of Sardis for Cyrus 
the Conqueror. He heard of Poly- 


crates, and how he boasted that good 
fortune never forsook him. So he pre- 
pared a trap for him. 

He wrote to him to say that he feared 
that Cyrus was going to kill him, 
Oroetes, and take his gold. Would 
Polycrates come and fetch him and his 
treasures and he should share them 
with him ? 

Polycrates was glad to read the letter. 
He thought he would dearly love to 
have some of Oroetes’ gold. He sent a 
messenger to say that he would do as 
Oroetes wished, but would he first show 
his servant what gold he had ? 

Oroetes smiled. He prepared eight 
chests full of stones with a layer of 
gold on the top, and these he showed 
to Polycrates’ messenger. The man 
returned with stories of tremendous 
riches, and Polycrates hastened to make 
ready a galley to fetch the Persian. 

Polycrates Falls into the Trap 

The Tyrant’s friends told him he was 
foolish to trust a Persian, but he 
laughed at them. 

But, alas, for Polycrates ! No trea- 
sure awaited him Oroetes was on the 
watch for him, and as soon as he landed 
from his galley he was seized and cap- 
tured. The Persian gave orders for him 
to be slain, and thus did Polycrates the 
Fortunate, Tyrant of Samos, perish. 


p? . 'wv — " 



Specially drawn for tha work 

** I bring this as a gift to the Prince ” said the fisherman It 19 the finest fish I fiavc ever 
caught I should be proud if I knew it would grace the tabic of Polycrates " 



THE STORy OF SPARTA 



Specially draxtn fi.r fAts work 

Ihe young Spartan never had enough to eat “ If you are hungry, go and hunt on the hillsule,’' 
said hib master. Then the l>oy would go off to hunt some wild animal and kill it. 


W HEN Darius was ruler over 
the great Persian Empire he 
turned his eyes longingly to a 
collection of little states in Greece. 
Theie weie about i6o of them, all 
522-4S5 small, no more than cities, 
«.c. and each with a strong wall 
built all round so that enemies might 
be kept out. 

Darius wanted to add them to his 
empire. The little city states were 
fiercely determined that he should not. 
If he had, then the history of our own 
little island might have been very 
different ; for if Darius had made 
Europe part of his kingdom it would 
have had to suffer under the cruel, 
fierce rule of Eastern kings, whose 
ideas of right and wrong were quite 
different from ours. 

Sparta, the City without Walls 

Two of these Greek city states helped 
more than any others to fight off the 
Persian kings. One was called Sparta 
and the other Athens. You shall hear 
of Sparta in this story. 

When you have hurt yourself in some 
way, and have been brave and not 
cried out, has any one ever said to 


you : '' Wliy, you're a proper little 
Spartan ^ ? I expect you have heard 

that word, and know that it stands for 
courage and braveiy. It has come 
down to us from the time when Sparta 
was a little state of soldiers. 

The Spartan Boy 

Sparta had no walls. Its citizens 
e always ready to defend their city, 
an 1 therefore, they said, thcie was no 
need to build a wall. Every Spartan 
was a soldier. H(‘ could become 
nothing cKe, for the State would not 
allow him to. There were no Spartan 
tradespeople or farmers, for every one 
had to become a soldier. Slaves did 
all the work that the Spartans had no 
time to do. 

“ Strength, obedience, courage," said 
the Spartans. " These are the three 
greatest things. We will teach our 
boys these from their earliest years." 

The little Spartan boys had some 
hard lessons to learn. As soon as they 
were bom they were taken before the 
city council. The babies were examined 
carefully. All strong, healthy children 
were sent back to their mothers. 
Weakly ones were throwm out on the 
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hillside to die, for Sparta wanted none 
but strong men. 

Until he was seven years old a 
Spartan boy was allowed to live with 
his mother. Then he was taken away 
from her and sent straight to the 
training-house, where he learnt how to 
be brave and bold. His life was very 
hard, but he was not allowed to cry 
or complain. 

He was made to walk barefoot, and 
this was very painful, for Sparta was a 
mountainous country. -He was allowed 
to wear one thin garment, winter and 
summer alike, and though he might 
shiver all the winter through he must 
say nothing. His bed was a rough 
scattering of rushes which he had to 
get from the riverside himself. He 
must break the rushes with his hands, 
and not one cry or tear was he allowed 
when the hard rushes cut his palms and 
made them bleed. 

Learning to be a Soldier 

The little Spartan never had enough 
to eat. “ If you are hungry, go and 
hunt on the hillside,'* said his master. 
Then the boy would go off to hunt some 
wild animal and kill it. He would then 
cook his meat himself, for he had to do 
everything. No one did anything for 
him at all. 

He was allowed to steal wheneve r he 
could, “ for,*' said the Spartans, sol- 
diers must steal in war-time, therefore 
our boys must learn to steal too." 
But the youths must learn to steal 
without being found out. This seems 
very strange to us, but it was quite 
natural to the Spsirtans, who put the 
customs of war before everything else. 
If a boy was discovered to have been 
stealing he was punished very severely 
— but not for stealing I His punish- 
ment was for being found out. 

Sometimes the Spartan youths were 
wtiipped in public, so that they might 
show how much pain they could bear 
without crying out or flinching. If a 
boy wept he was mocked so much 
that he wanted to die for shame. 


The days passed, full of drilling, 
running, wrestling, jumping and prac- 
tising with spear and sword. This went 
on until the boy was sixteen, and then 
he left the training-house and went to 
the barracks to be a proper soldier. 
Here he lived until he was sixty, when 
he was allowed to leave, and have a 
home of his own. He married at thirty, 
but however much he loved his wife and 
children, he could not make his home 
with them. He must be a soldier. 

In War-Time 

In time of war the strict rules were 
withdrawn, and the Spartans were 
allowed to do very much as they liked. 
They could feast and live well, but there 
was a reason for this. " If we treat our 
men hardly in peace time, and well in 
war-time, they will always long for 
war," said the leaders. And they were 
right — the Spartans loved war, and 
lived for it. 

When the youths went to fight, their 
mothers gave them their big shields 
with these words : " Come back xinth 
this shield — or on it ! " That meant 
they must come back victorious or 
dead -none must surrender or run 
away. 

T here have probably never been such 
wonderful soldiers as the Spartans, but 
marvellous as they were, they did not 
do anything very good or gn^at for the 
world. They cared only for fighting, 
and thought nothing of music, art or 
books. When they were away from 
Sparta's discipline they disgraced them- 
selves, for they had never been taught 
to behave without rules. They could 
be splendid soldiers, but were good for 
nothing else. 

The Boy and the Fox 

There once lived a little Spartan boy 
who was very hungry. He went to the 
garden of a man who kept pet animals, 
and stole a young fox. He meant to 
take it home, kill it, and cook it for hi^ 
dinner. 

He stuffed the animal into his shirt. 



HOW SPARTAN yOUTH WAS TRAINED 



Specxally drawn Jot this work. 


Sometimes the Spartan youths were whipped in public so that they might show how much pain 
they could bear without crying out or flinching. If a boy wept, he was scoffed so mrch 

that ho wanted to die for shame. 
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and held it there, so that no one might 
see it, for he knew that if he were found 
out he would be severely punished. 
Then he started walking along the road 
back to the training-house. 

His Test of Courage 

On the way he met a man who 
stopped to speak to him. The young 
fox began to bite the boy’s chest and 
scratch him with its claws, causing him 
great pain. But he dared not say a word. 

He stood there talking to the man, 
letting the fox hurt him without a 
cry or complaint. When at last he 


got to the training-house he was so 
badly bitten that he died. 

That was the sort of courage that 
every Spartan boy was taught to show. 

Sparta had always two kings at a 
time, who reigned jointly, and they 
commanded the armies when war was 
declared. You will be interested to hear, 
though, that the real rulers were the 
Ephors, who were chosen by the Spar- 
tans themselves or publicly elected. 

Thus you may be sure that every 
Spartan boy, even though he boasted 
of having no manners, hoped to become 
an ephor or officer when he grew up. 





THE CITY OF BEAUTIFUL THINGS 



drmn f r thi^ 

Codnis King of Athens drtssed in peasant’s clothing and went stnight to tht camp of tlie 
enemy Ho struck the hist soldier he met aikI of course was slam there and then 


OU have read of Sparta, the king- 
I dom of ‘^oldiors Now you shall 
X hear of anothci famous little 
state , Athens, the city of beautiful 
things 

In Sparta a boy was taught one 
thing, aiid one thing only, and that was 
how to become a good soldier. In 
Athens many other things were taught. 
J he Athenians loved beauty of any 
kind They admired beautiful build- 
ings, fine pictures, graceful vases, 
lovely poems, splendid statues. They 
loved learning and knowledge. They 
wanted to be wise and good, healthy 
and strong. 

How Athens Became what She Was 
At first Athens was governed by 
kings. Then one of her kings, Codrus, 
was told by the Oracle that either he or 
his country would be destroyed. 

Now Codrus loved Athens, and the 
thought that she might be destroyed 
was terrible to him. 

" I will be destroyed myself," said 
he. “ Then my country will be safe." 

So he dressed in peasant's clothing, 
and went straight to the camp of the 
enemy. struck the first soldier he 
met ; and, of course, was slain there 
and then. 

" No one is worthy to be king after 


brave Codrus * " said the Athenians 
when they heard of this deed So 
Codrub vvos the last king they had. 

ihtn they were ruled by powerful 
nobles, but the poor people were hardly 
used, and complained that they did not 
know the laws. So a man called Draco 
was bidden to draw up laws that all the 
people might know. He drew up a long 
list of things that must not be done, 
but as the punishment for even the 
s nallest wrong-doing was death — there 
WeS no other punishment at all — the 
people complained more bitterly than 
ever. 

Then Solon, the wise Greek who 
visited the court of King Croesus, drew 
up more laws to stop the nobles ill- 
treating the people. As soon as he had 
finished them he went away for ten 
years, so that no one could make him 
alter his just laws. 

King^ Nobles and Tyrants 

Soon the people forced the nobles to 
give up their power, and strong men, 
called " tyrants," ruled instead. Some 
were good and some w^ere bad. But 
still the Athenians were not satisfied. 
They had not found the right way ol 
ruling their city. 

Then at last they found it . They had 
been governed by kings, by nobles, and 
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hlaves were sent out into the streets to collect more men for the-assornbljos TIk \ took with 
them a rope siiUMred with red paint, and when this toucluxl any man s girinents it It It i snimlge 
of rtd When he appeared in the assembly this red mirk was noticed 


by tyrants— now they w’ould govern 
themselves. 

** Every citizen shall have his say 
when laws are made/' declared the 
people. If WT want new temples 
built, or money spent, then each one 
of us shall go to the assembly and cast 
his vote for or against. We will hear 
what every man has to say ! " 

The Red Rope 

This was a splendid idea. We have 
not found a better one yet. Indeed, 
we have borrowed from Athens many 
of her greatest ideas and use them to 
this day. 

Every citizen was supposed to be 
present at the assemblies that were 
held to decide city matters. If it hap- 
pened that there were only a few men 
there, slaves were sent out into the 
streets to collect some more. 

They did it in a curious way. They 
took with them a rope smeared with 
red paint, and when this touched any 
man’s garments it left a smudge of red. 
When he appeared in the assembly this 


red mark was noticed, and the man had 
to pay a fine for having to be ropi'd in 
by slaves. 

You may perhaps wonder how the 
Athenians managed to attend every 
assembly. It took up a great deal of 
their time, and besides this they had 
to worship in the temples, go to the 
theatre, listen to new poems and stories 
being read, and so on. How could they 
do all this, and attend to their ow'n work 
as well ? 

It was not difficult, because hundreds 
of slaves lived in Athens and did all the 
housework, farm or garden work neces- 
sary. Foreigners looked after the trade 
of the city, and thus the Athenians 
were quite free to spend all the day 
talking of laws, beautiful things and 
games. 

At Olympia 

The Greeks loved games and athletic 
sp)orts. They liked to keep their bodies 
healthy and strong, and every boy was 
taught to run and jump, wrestle and 
throw. The most exciting time for the 
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Athenians and other states was when 
the time for the Olympic Games came 
round. 

Every four years at Olympia these 
gieat contests were held. Men arrived 
from all the states around to try their 
skill at athletics, to read their poems, 
act their plays, show their pictures. 
The whole of Greece made holiday, and 
even wars were stopped whilst the 
Games were on. 

Wreaths of wild olive were given to 
the victors, and veiy proud were those 
who wore them When they reached 
their home state they were loaded with 
riches and honours, and every one 
praised them. 

The Athenian Boy 

The little Athenian boy led a very 
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different life from that of the Spartan 
boy. He was taught to love beautiful 
things, and encouraged to write poetry, 
carve statues, or paint pictures. He 
loved music, and would listen to won- 
derful stories by the hour. He was 
taught to be clean and healthy, and 
he grew up strong and straight 

At School with his Slave 

At seven years old he went t(' .chool. 
A slave took him there, and sat behind 
him the day through with a long stick. 
If the little boy misbehaved himself and 
was naughty the slave struck him with 
the stick. He learnt to road, wnte and 
do sums, and he played plenty of games 
When he wrote he used a queer pencil 
called a " stylus,'* and he made marks 
with this on a wooden tablet coated 



^pecuiiU Jrau n for tkw \>ork 

Every four years at Olympia great contests were held Wreaths of wild olive were given to he 
victors, and ver> pioud were those who wore them. 
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with wax, which was his slate. When 
he was allowed to use ink, he wrote with 
a dark liquid taken from cuttle-fish. 
His books were rolls of parchment 
coiled round wooden rollers. 

Proud of his City 

He grew up into a fine man, able to 
rule himself and his city well, loving 
all things beautiful and good, proud 
of his city, and eager to make her 
proud of him. It is no wonder that the 
fame of that little city state has come 
to us down the ages, for many of the 
greatest men in the world lived then 
and we sing their praises to-day. 


But how do we know these things ? 
How is it possible to look back so many 
hundreds of years and construct a 
picture of the Greek boy as he was ? 

It is possible because, even in those 
far-off times, there were men who 
travelled and who set down in writing 
some account of the things they saw. 
Pausanias was one of these. He wrote 
a gazetteer of Greece in ten volumes, 
recounting all he had seen on his 
journeys. 

Research among the ruins, the broken 
statues, the fallen temples and other 
remains has proved the truth of these 
ancient writings again and again. 



Specially drawn for this work. 


At seven years old the Athenian boy went to school A siave took him theie and sat behind him 
the day through with a long stick. If the boy misbehaved the slave struck him with the stick 




THE BAHLE OF MARATHON 



Specially draum for thii work. 

I^te in the summer, when the iSgean Sea was purple-blue and the sky was clear, the Persian 
fleet entered Marathon T ly, galley after galley. 


TNG DARIUS was very angry 
^ with the Athenians. They had 
daied to defy him and he meant 
to destroy the lovely city of Athens and 
slay every man in it. 

So he prepared a vast army and built 
a great fleet to carry his soldiers across 
the sea to Greece. lie had 100,000 
men, all well armed, strong and power- 
ful. 

Ill the Bay of Marathon 

One morning, late in the summer, 
when the iEgean Sea was purple-blue 
and the sky was clear, the Persian fleet 
set sail for Greece. It was a wonderful 
sight to see it. Galley after galley 
went forth, and the watching Persians 
smiled to think of the dismay of the 
Athenians when they saw their great 
enemy. 

The Persian fleet entered Marathon 
Bay, about twenty miles north-east of 
Athens. Soon the soldiers ’^ere being 
landed on the shore and were talking 
eagerly of marching to Athens and 
destroying it. 

It was not long before the Athenians 
heard of the landing of this great host. 
What shoidd they do ? 

There was only one thing they could 
do to save their beloved city, and that 
was to march off to the plain of Mara- 


thon at once and fight the Persians 
theio. But what hope was there for 
their small army against the Pcrsicins’ 
vast host ? The Athenians numberrd 

9.000 men and the Persians were 

100.000 ! 

The Athenian army started off for 
Marathon at once. They soon arrived 
at the top of the hill overlooking the 
plain on which the Persians were 
arrayed. The Athenians were dismayed 
see their great numbers. 

We must send to Sparta for help 1 " 
tiiey cried. “ Where is Pheidippides, 
he who has won so many races at 
Olympia ? Now let him run as he has 
never run before ! " 

Wonderful Pheidippides 

Pheidippides was brought before 
Miltiades the general. 

" Run to Sparta and tell her to 
send help I " commanded Miltiades. 
" YoJ have won the olive wreath at 
Olympia. Now win glory for Athens 
once again ! " 

Pheidippides went. Sparta was 
nearly 200 miles away, and the road 
was hilly and rough, but Pheidippides 
meant to reach it in two days. He 
scarcely stopped once, and before forty 
eight hours had passed he ran panting 
into Sparta. He gave his urgent mes- 
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sage to the leaders and stood waiting 
for their reply. 

" It is not our custom to move our 
army until the moon is full,” said 
the Spartan chiefs. “ We will come 
then.” 

It would be five days before the moon 
was full. Five days f And the Per- 
sians were already arrayed on the plain 
of Marathon ' 

The Brave Battle of Marathon 

The Athenians would have to fight 
the Persians without the help of Sparta 
There was no time to wait They stood 
on the hill-top, hoping for the help 
400 that did not come But although 
Sparta disappointed the Athen- 
ians, there was a small city that did 
its best to help This was Plataea, 
which had sent a noble httle band of 
armed men numbering i,ooo. Every 
man that Plataea had was sent. But, 
even so, there were only 9,000 Athenians 
and on the plam below were 100,000 


enemies. Ten to one — ^it was no 
wonder the Athenians were in despair. 

" There is only one way to attack 
the Persians,” said Mdtiades. “ We 
must all throw ourselves upon them at 
once and try to put them to rout ! ” 

This was a forlorn hope, for what 
could 10,000 do against 100,000 ? But 
the Athenians did as they were com- 
manded. When the word was given 
they started running at full speed down 
the hill towards their startled enemies, 
who thought they must be mad With 
a crash they threw themselves upon the 
Persians and began to fight fiercely 

Towards the Sea 

The enemy was amazed and gave 
way I he two wings were forced back 
towards the sea, and only the centre 
held The Athenians saw that their 
own centre needed help and left the 
wings to aid it. Soon the P(Tsidn line 
was broken altogether and the men fled 
away hastily to the ships 



SpecuMy drawn for thtt work 


* Run to Sparta and tell her to send help • was the command. Phfidippides wont Sparta 
was nearly 200 miles away, and the road was hilly and rough, but no meant to reach it in two 

days He scarcely stopped once. 
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specially drawn for this work. 

M ’Hes the general siuMeiily saw something gleaming on tlic top of a distant hill. Tt was a 
shield being fUsheil in tlio sun by <i traitor, telling the 1’ersi.siis to .attack Athens. 


Victory for the Greeks 

The victorious Greeks captured seven 
ships and slew many thousands of Per- 
sians. They themselves only lost 200 
men. Miltiades, the general, was over- 
joyed at his marvellous victory. Could 
it really be true that their dreaded 
enemy had been put to rout so easily 
and so completely ? 

Suddenly he saw something gleaming 
on the top of a distant hill. It was 
a shield being flashed in the sun by a 
traitor, telling the Persians to sail round 
the coast to Athens, whilst the city was 
unguarded, and attack it. 

At once Miltiades resolved to march 
his tired men back to Athens and array 
them in battle order to greet the Per- 
sians when they arrived. 

The Persians Sail Away 

It was twenty miles back to Athens, 
but the weary soldiers were not once 
allowed to rest on the way. Their city 
was in danger and they must save her 
at any cost. 

And the next morning, when the Per- 
sian ships sailed up and landed men to 


take Athens, what an amazing sight 
met their eyes ! There drawn up in 
battle-array, ready to fight once again, 
was the very .same army that had so 
thoroughly defeated the Persians the 
day before 1 

The enemy thought twice before ven- 
turing to march against the Athenians. 
Tlv'y called off their men, set out to 
sea, and went swiftly back to Persia. 
The Greeks had put fear into their 
hearts, and it was a shamefaced fleet 
that sailed home again. 

Honour for Greece - 

Darius was very angry when he hoard 
the result of the campaign. He vowed 
that he would get together an even 
greater army and utterly wipe out not 
only Athens, but the whole of Greece 
also. 

But Greece was joyful. The news 
was sent to all the states, and every 
Greek exulted in the victory. Tlie 
Athenians were greatly honoured, and 
well did they deserve their glory and 
high praises. Certainly the Battle of 
Marathon gave them a confidence they 
never lost. 



THE. BRIDGING OF THE DARDANELLES 



^pici iU\ liraitn for this it >fA 

Big walls were built up on either side of the bridges so that the horses and mules passing over 
should not see the water and take fnght At last the bridges were ready and the Lornniand 
given for the army to cross to (rreece 


K ing DARIUS began to collect 
together a vast army to defeat 
the Greeks who had routed his 
men at the Battle of Marathon. But 
before he could go to war he died. His 
sor, King Xerxes, determined to go on 
widi his father's work, and for four 
years made great preparations to invade 
the little city states of Greece. 

How was he going to take his vast 
army over the sea to Greece ? It was 
is5-4eii frue that he had hundreds 
of ships, but so tremendous 
was his army that no fleet could 
carry it. 

" I will bridge the Dardanelles," said 
Xerxes. Then my men shall cross 
over the sea on foot." 

The Great Bridges 

So master builders were set to work 
and bidden to build two long bridges 
over the sea to Greece. The Darda- 
nelles, at the place chosen, were a mile 
across, so that it was a difficult task to 
undertake. The first bridges were 
destroyed by a storm, and Xerxes was 
so angry that he had the builders' heads 
cut off and commanded that the sea 
should be well whipped. 

Then other builders were found, and 
once again the bridges were begun. 
How were they made ? 


To begin with, two lines of ships 
were moored right across the Dar- 
danelles. Then over these ships si\ 
great cables W'ere tightly stret( Ik d, and 
on them were fastened stiong IxMnis of 
wood. On top of the beams brushwood 
was piled, and over this was a firmly 
trampled down layer of earth. 

Big walls were built up on eithei side 
of the bridges so that the hoises and 
mules passing over should not see the 
water and take fright. 

An Army Marches Across 

At last the bridges were ready. One 
fine morning the command was given 
for the army to cross to Greece. King 
Xerxes had a great marble throne built 
for himself on a hillside overlooking 
the Dardanelles, and there he sat 
He was a proud king that day. 
Below him were about two million 
men, all owning him lord. On the sea 
great numbers of his ships sailed to and 
fro, and stretching right across to the 
distant blue shores of Greece were the 
bridges that he had had made. 

Never had there been such a large 
army as that below him. There were 
long trains of baggage animals carrying 
their loads There were soldiers of all 
kinds and of all countries. Some fought 
with knives, some with sticks, and some 
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even with lassos I Then there were the 
wonderful Immortals — 10,000 magni- 
ficent Persians, holding their lances 
downwards as they went, so that their 
silver and gold handles glittered dazz- 
lingly in the sun. Their name, the 
Immortals, was given them because 
whenever one was struck down, another 
filled his place at once, and therefore 
their numbers were always the same. 

There were splendid spearmen on 
foot, and glorious cavalrj men riding 
their horses proudly. 1 hey passed over 
the brielges to Greece ariel the long lines 
of moored ships groaned beneath their 
weight Infantry and cavalry went by 
one brielg( and baggage animals by the 
other. Day after day, night after night 
the army crossed the sea, anel not until 
a w^f ek had gone by was the whole host 
c 10 

Ihc Fleet of Xerxes 

Sailing with the army went Xerxes' 
fli e t I w ( Ininelre d triremes he had, 
and ^ 000 other ships. The tnreines 
had time rows of oarsmen, one above 
th( other, and it was hard and toil- 
some work to row the great ships along 
sla\(s w(i( put to this woik, and 
bitt( rly did they groan under the weight 
of the long, heavy oars 

In those days ships fought one an- 
other by rammmg, and as the slaves 
were chained into their places in the 
ships most of them penshed miserably 
whenever their vessel was rammed. 

Two million men and over 4,000 
ships to fight agamst a few small city 
states ’ Xerxes meant to have a fierce 
revenge, and to destroy Greece so 
thoroughly that the whole world would 
tremble when it heard of what he had 
done. 

Spies of the Greeks 

Greece was fearful when news of 
Xerxes' preparations came to the 
assemblies The Cirecks wanted to lind 
out whether the lumours were true, >0 
they sent out three spies Ihey found 
their way to the enemy’s camp , but, by 
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Kin^ Xli\(s hid a it niiildt Ihi 
built for hiiii'iclf on i IiiIKkR o\ <.i looking 
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\\dtchii)g Ins \ 1st liost < tossinu, tin. si i. 
He was i ]')toud kinii lli it du htluw 
him were ibout two million nun ill own 
ing him lord On tlu st'i git it mimbois 
of his ships sailed to and fro 
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misfortune, were discovered and hailed 
before Xerxes himself. 

" So you have come to find out how 
big my army is ? " he demanded. 
“ Well, you shall see, and then you may 
go back to your countrymen and tell 
them, so that fear may fill their hearts 
and they will surrender humbly ! 

The spies saw all the vast army and 
then hurried back to their leaders, ter- 
rified at what they had seen, but glad to 
escape with their lives. 

A Ship with Corn 

Not long after the spies had been 
caught Xerxes was told that a ship, 
carrying com to the people of Athens, 
was being chased and would soon be 
captured. 

“ Let her go free,'‘ said Xerxes. Then 
seeing the amazement of those around 
him, he smiled. 

“ Athens will soon be ours,” he said, 
“ and we shall perhaps need that corn. 
So we will let the ship pass safely, know- 
ing that the corn will belong to us 
before long." 


Everyone laughed at the joke, and 
the little ship found herself free to go 
on her way unhindered, though her 
commander could never understand 
why. 

On the Way to Battle 

The great army marched through 
Greece, growing bigger day by day as 
more men joined it. The big cities were 
made to provide food for the host, and 
sadly indeed did they complain at the 
task, for it almost ruined them. 

Nor was this all. To get his fleet 
still nearer the scene of the invasion 
Xerxes actually cut a canal through the 
isthmus or tongue of land upon which 
Mount Athos stands. Traces of this 
canal may even be seen to this day, 
showing in what a workmanlike manner 
the gigantic task was carried to its 
completion. 

Then, when the Persians saw Mount 
Olympus in the distance, th(' order was 
given to camp on the shore, whilst the 
fleet lay near them on the sea. Soon 
the battle was to begin. 



Speaally dramn for this work. 

The Greek spies found their way to the enemy's camp, but were discovered and hailed before 
Xerxes himself. “ So you have come to find out how big my army is ? " the King demanded. 
“ Well, you shall see, and then you may go back to your countrymen and tell them." 


THE BRAVE THREE HUNDRED 





specially drau n for this work 

Ihe M outb who returned to King \crves told hjm what they had seen These Spartani* are 
combing out their long hair ind wrestling with each « thci 1 hoy ilways do th it when Ihoy are 
going into battle to figb to the death 


K ing XliRXIiS meant to burn 
\th(Mis ind Sparta to tht 
giound, and slay every man 
there , selling the women and children 
into slavery But to get to Athens his 
army had to pass through very moun> 
tamous country At one part it was 
necessary to go thiough a nanow pass 
called the Pass of Ihermopylde This 
was enteied by a small path which 
had steep cliffs on one sidt and the sea 
on the other 

Then the road ran for about a mile 
between the sea and the cliffs, coming 
at last to another tiny path round the 
cliff like that at the entrance. After 
that the way was easy. 

King Leonidas and his Spartans 

If we can keep the Pass of fher- 
mopylcC the Persians will not be able 
to come to Athens/' said the leaders of 
the Greeks ” We will send soldiers 
there and they shall stop the P 'rsians 
from coming any further." 

So Leonidas, King of the Spartans, 
took 300 of his men and went to Fhcr- 
mopylae On the way others joined 
him, and when h(‘ ariived at the Pass 
he had 7,000 men with him. He found 
an old wall in the narrowest part of the 
Pass, and this he commanded to be 
rebuilt, so that if the Persians tried to 

^7 


rush past him his men w'ould have 
some de fence 

The Coming of Xerxes 

Soon Xeixes arrived with his vast 
»army He was told that Leonidas and 
the Spartans were holding the Pass 
so that the Persians might not get 
through 

" He will not stay there long ^ " said 
Xerxes with a laugh " All we need 
do IS to camp outside the Pass and 
wh( I Leonidas sees our tremendous 
numbers he will run away ! " 

But the Spaitans took no notice of 
the great camp outside the Pass and 
Xerxes grew impatient He sent scouts 
to see what the enemy were doing, and 
when they came back and told him 
what they had seen he was amazed. 

These Spartans are combing out 
their long hair and wrestling with each 
other," reported the scouts. " Their 
arms an stacked against the wall, and 
they took no notice of us, though we 
rode as near as we dared." 

" These men are mad," said Xerxes. 

" Nay, they are not," said one who 
knew the Spartans and their customs. 
“ These Spartans always comb their 
hair and deck it when they aie going 
into battle to fight to the death Oh, 
Xerxes, if you can defeat these men you 
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will easily conquer the whole of 
Greece ! " 

Xerxes sent an angry message to 
Leonidas, bidding him surrender and 
give up his arms. Leonidas sent back 
a short fierce message — " Come and 
take them/' 

The Battle Begins 

Then the Persian king determined to 
destroy the Spartans utterly, and he 
sent a strong band of soldiers to fight 
them. As soon as the Spartans saw 
that battle was to be given them at last 
they rejoiced and went eagerly to the 
fray. But the Persians found the 

4S0 Pass so narrow, that only a few 

n.c\ nien could get by at a time, 
and these were at once killed by the 
waiting Spartans. Again and again the 
Persians tried to storm the Pass, but 
time after time they were driven back, 
hundicds of their number being killed 
whilst not one of the Spartans was 
yrt slain. 

Xerxes was furiously angry. How 
dare Leonidas keep the Pass like this 
and force his great army to camp 
outside, rapidly getting short of food ? 

** I will send my Ten Thousand 
Immortals against them," said Xerxes, 
" then they will soon be destroyed." 

Fighting Becomes Fiercer 

Proudly the Ten Thousand marched 
against the Spartans. But since the 
Pass was so narrow they could not use 
the full force of their numbers. The 
Spartans were now enjoying themselves 
to the full, and played many a trick on 
the unwitting Persians. Often they 
would pretend to be overcome with 
terror, and would fly away down the 
Pass, with the Ten Thousand after 
them. Then they would turn on them, 
and in the narrow space would slay 
hundreds, giving no mercy and expect- 
ing none. 

Three times that day did Xerxes leap 
up from his throne in terror, thinking 
that the Spartans were defeating his 
forces and destroying them completely. 


The battle went on till night fell, and 
still the Pass was held. 

A Cowardly Traitor 

Xerxes was in despair, when a 
cowardly Greek called Ephialtes came 
to him, and said that in return for gold 
he would lead the Persians by a secret 
path over the hills, and show them how 
they could enter the other end of the 
Pass, and fall upon the Spartans from 
the back. Joyfully Xerxes consented, 
and sent a large band of men off with 
the traitor. 

Now Leonidas heard that he had been 
betrayed, and knew at once that defeat 
was certain. So he called all his 7,000 
men to him, and told them that any 
man who wished to go might do so 
before the Persians came upon them. 
All left the Pass at once, with the excep- 
tion of the brave 300 Spartans, whose 
law bade them either win or die. Soon 
the Pass was empty save for Leonidas 
and his dauntless little force. 

His Wonderful Three Hundred 

Leonidas did not mean to be caught 
in the Pass and slain easily. He gave 
the command to charge the whole 
Persian army I He and his force sud- 
denly rushed out from the Pass and 
attacked the terrified Persians, who 
were so afraid of the Spartans that they 
had to be whipped on to the fight by 
their officers. 

Again and again the Spartans charged 
the Persians, and soon hundreds were 
slain or drowned in the nearby sea. 
Then suddenly Leonidas heard a shout 
behind him, and turned to see the 
traitor leading the Persians up the Pass 
to attack him from the back. 

Leonidas at once retired to a little 
hillock with the men he had left, 
and there made a last stand. The 
Spartans fought with spears, and when 
these yreie broken they drew their 
swords. At the last they had to use 
their bare hands, for even their swords 
were smashed. 

One by one the Spartans fell. The 
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Persians sent arrows, spears, javelins 
and stones against the brave little band, 
and shouted with joy as they saw it get 
smaller and smaller. What could stand 
against such an onslaught ? 

To the Death 

Then at last not a Spartan was left. 
Of all that wonderful 300 nothing 
could be seen but a still and silent 
heap of dead. They had obeyed their 
law, and fought to the death. 

Afterwards the Greeks put a stone 
lion on the spot where the Spartans 


fell, and on it were carved these words 
for aU the passers-by to read : 

“ Go tell the Spartans, thou that 
passest by. 

That here obedient to their laws we 
lie.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that in war 
on land the Spartans were supreme. 
All the years of harsh, brutal training 
through which the nation passed pro- 
duced soldiers who were brave to the 
very point of death. At sea, however, 
the Athenians were superior fighteis, 
as we shall soon be told. 



One by one the Spartans fell 'I he Persians sent aiTowa, spears javelins and stones against the 
brave little band, and shouted with joy as they saw it get smaller and smaller What could 

stand against such an onslaught ? 



HOW XERXES WAS DEFEATED 



'>peit illv Jriu n Jjt thi’i uork 


Xcrxcb arrived at tlie empty city of \thens and bet it on hre He destruyeej the < itadcl an J >c\y 
the few defenders there He cast down the st itm s iid burnt the tem]dcb and soon not one 

stone was left standin^j upon another 


T he great fleet of Xerxes, the Pei- 
''i'ln King, sailed eagerly after the 
small Greek fleet, anxious to 
destroy it and to win th(‘ir king’s 
pi aise 

I he pc^ople of Athens were in despair 
Marching towards them was tlie vast 
army of the Persians, and loiind the 
coast was sailing the enemy's fleet. 
The Pass of Ihermopylai had been 
taken, and th(Te was now nothing to 
prevent the Persians from dcstroving 
Athens. 

“ We must go across the Straits to 
the island of Salami s," said the Athe- 
nians. We will leave our beloved 
city empty, and go back to it when the 
Persians have gone ” 

So ships took them acioss to the 
island, and from there they watched 
4SO whit would happen to 

Athens. All the young men 
went to fight on the Greek ships, but 
those on the island, the old mei the 
women and the children, knew that 
when smoke darkened the sky to the 
east it would mean that Xerxes had 
arrived and was burning their beloved 
city to the ground. 

Xerxes Takes Vengeance 

It was even as they feared. Xerxes 
arrived at the empty city and set it on 
fire. He destroyed the citadel and 


sl(‘w the few defenders there. He cast 
down the statues and burnt the 
temples, and soon not one stone was 
left standing upon another His ven- 
giance was complete 

All that now lemaiiied to l)e done 
was to vanquish the small Guek fleet 
and that should be easy, for the Pii- 
sians tiad biggi. i ships and much gn ater 
numbers. 

Meanwhile the Gieek sailois had seen 
thei ity burning, and with bittc r angei 
m tie i hearts longed to destroy the 
Persians in the same way 

The Battle of Salaniis 

Ihi Gn ek flec't was in the nairow 
Straits of Salamis, and it was decith'd 
that it should stay tlure, for the 
Persian ships weie big and heavy ind 
would And it difficult to fight in a 
narrow place. 

The Pen lans soon sent ships to block 
up each end of the Straits, thinking 
that now the Greeks were well tiapiped 
in the nanow piece of water and could 
easily be defeated. 

When Xerxes arrived on the shore of 
the mainland with his army, he com- 
manded that the sea-fight should begin. 
He had a golden throne built for 
himself overlooking the Straits, and he 
meant to watch the battle and rejoice 
over the Greek defeat. By him were 
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scribes who were to write down all the their vessels away because of the 
brave deeds they saw, numbers of their own ships pressing 

into the Straits from behind. 

’Midst Jammed Ships crash of the iron ramming-heads 

The morning of the battle dawned, was heard all day long. Shouts and 
Xerxes climbed to his golden throne, groans, the gurgle of water, and the 
and at the same moment the first of creaking of jammed ships floated up to 
the Persian ships sailed into the Straits the ears of the watching Persian King, 
of Salamis, to begin the battle. As He saw dozens of his ships bink and 
they entered, the wind rose, and at once disappear. He watched them crush 
the heavy ships became difficult to each other, fill and go down to the 
manage. Themistocles, the Greek bottom. He saw the light little Greek 
general, saw this, and gave the signal ships sail here and there, and ram 
to attack at once. mercilessly. It was the worst day of 

No sooner had the battle begun than his life, 
the Greeks saw how wise they had been 
to stay in the narrow Straits and fight 

the Persian fleet there. The Persian When the day drew' to an (muI the 
ships soon jammed against one another battle was over. The Persian ilect was 
and could not move. The Greek ships, utterly defeated, and all that the 
smaller and lighter, found it easy to remaining ships wanted was to sail 
row up and ram them. Ship after ship .safely aw^ay to Asia as soon as tht*y 
of the Persians was sunk in this w^ay, could. The (iroeks had won the 
for the unhappy enemy could not take victory ! 



specially drawn for this work. 

The morning of the l)attle dawned. As the Persian ships enterca the .Straits of Salamis tlic wind 
blew and at once the heavy vessels became difficult to manage. The Greek general gave the 

signal to attack. 




i>f>enally drau>n jor thts work. 

llu* Greeks sent to Sparta for help and got together an army of 100,000 men. The Persians 
attacke<l tlie Greeks and a herce battle was soon raging. 


Off went the Persian ships in the 
direction of Asia, Xerxes descended 
trembling from his tliroiie, a terrible 
thought in his head. Suppose the 
Greeks should destroy the bridges he 
had built across the Dardanelles ? What 
should he do ? He had better return 
hastily, or lie would be trapped in 
Greece, and perhaps these fierce, un- 
conquerable enemies would kill him, 
the great Persian ruler I 

Under Stern Orders 

Xerxes hurried back to the Darda- 
nelles, leaving a general called Mardo- 
nius behind him, with 300,000 Persians 
and a command to conquer the whole 
of Greece before they returned. 

When he came to where he had left 
the two fine bridges, he was horrified 
to find that they were gone ! A storm 
had blown them to pieces. There was 


nothi jg to do but to ferry his army 
across in boats, and a slow and laborious 
undertaking it was, very different from 
that grand day when Xerxes had sat 
on the hillside watching his two million 
well-trained men march boldly across 
to Greece. 

Greece is Saved 

The army that Xerxes had left 
behind him marched on Athens again. 
The city had been rebuilt by the 
Athenians, and they were in despair 
when they saw the Persians coming 
again. Once more their city was burnt 
down, and they had to fly to Sal amis. 
Then they sent to Sparta for help, 
and got together an army of 100,000 
men, commanded by General Pausanias, 
nephew of that brave King Lionid.i- 
who fell so heroically at the Pas^ of 
Thermopylae. 
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The Persians attacked the Greeks, 
and a fierce battle was soon raging. 
Then Mardonius, the Persian leader, 

479 was killed, and in fear and panic 
the Persians began to fly back 
to their camp. The Greeks pursued 
them, and soon the whole camp was 
taken and looted. All the Persians 
were slain save for a small company 
that fled back to Persia. 

Persian Smoke 

On the same day that this battle was 
fought came the end of the Persian 
fleet which was running away to Asia. 

It arrived at a place called Mycale, 
where 60,000 Persians were encamped 
on the shore. 

The men landed, and drew their 
ships up on the beach, building a ram- 
part round them of stones and wood. 
Then up came the Greek ships, and the 
men landed nearby. They marched 
straight on the Persians, broke down 
tl e rampart, and defeated them com- 
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pletely. Then they set to work to burn 
the Persian ships. 

Soon the black smoke was streaming 
on the wind. It was the end of the 
Persian invasion. Greece was saved, 
and very proud were the httlc city 
states as they set to work to build 
themselves up again. As for Athens, 
she was honoured by the whole of 
Greece, and her glorious name will 
never be forgotten. 

By the "Long Walk” 

It is certain, however, that the 
Persian invasion made the Athenians 
more eager than ever before to rank 
high among the nations of their time 
and to keep their proud position. To 
do this they had to be powerful at sea 
as well as on land, and so the port of 
Piraeus was built and fortified as a 
harbour for Athens, and connected 
with the parent city by what were 
caUed the " Long WaUs.” 



Specialty dravn/or thts work. 


Tbe Greeks marched straight on the Persians, broke down the rampart and defeated them 
completely. Then they set to work to bum the Persian ships and soon the black smoke was 
streammg on the wmd. It was the end of the Persian invasion. 



THE GREAT LITTLE MAN OF ATHENS 



SOCRATES i’. Hollyrr. 

This IS a photograph of a niagiiifictiiit piece of carving by Harry Bates, A R A., the famous 
British sculptor (ii^5o 99), It gives us a splendid ide.i of Socrates This little bearded man 
talked in the market-place, and people were enthralled as they listened to him. He was not a 
great writer, but the things he set out *0 teach were put into wonderful books by liis friend and 

disciple, Plato. 

Y OU have heard that the city of some new thing. Every stranger was 
Athens was famous for its beau- noted and spoken to. It was a busy, 
tiful buildings, its lovely statues, exciting place, and those who had ideas 

and its great men. One of the \^isest of or i ould talk in an interesting manner 
these was a httle man called Socrates, wer ' always sure of a hearing, 
who was the greatest thinker of his day. 

He was a philosopher — a man who loves Socrates, the Ugly Little Man 
wisdom and truth more than anything Among the men talking in the 
else — and the things he said and thought market-place was Socrates. He was 
are still wondered at to-day, more than very famous, and visitors always came 
2,300 years after he lived. to find him and argue with him. Bat 

no one would have thought he was a 
In the Streets of Athens famous man by his appearance. 

Athens was an interesting place to He dressed untidily and looked 
live in hundreds of years ago. Many clumsily built. He was small and not 
visitors came there, and the to.' 1 was at all beautiful, for his eyes protruded 
always full of foreigners, who managed from his head, his nose was squat and 
the trade of Athens and brought much his lips were thick. A beard covered 
news to the Athenians as they travelled his chin and neck, 
to and fro. But as soon as people began to listen 

Every Athenian loved to talk. He to him they were enthralled. No 
loved to hear the latest news and to matter how clever a man might think 
marvel at strange things. The market- himself, Socrates could show him that 
place was always full of men arguing, he really knew nothing. He wanted to 
discussing, relating stories or describing find the truth about everything ; he 
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Here we ha\e a photograph of tlie prison at Athens (once undcrgioiind) in which Socrates w is 
confined When this wise man was seventy >cars old he was charged with trying to ttaih tin* 
>oiing men new customs ami beliefs He was conefemned and refused tin olftis of his fru mis to 
arrange his escape He died from drinking a cup of hemlock which his gndi r brought him 


wanted to know what everything meant. 
He would not accept what other people 
told him as being true ; he must think 
things out for himself and discover 
them. 

He would ask people simple ques- 
tions, such as, "What is justice?" 
They would reply as best they could, 
and then Socrates w'ould press more 
questions on them, till in the end his 
hearers had to admit that they really 
had never thought exactly what justice 
was — they had only repeated other 
people's opinions. 

Socrates Thinks 

But that was never enough for 
Socrates. He must find out all he 
could for himself, and often he would 
stand still and think for hours. Some- 
times he would forget what he was 


doing and would stand silent in the 
middle of the street, thinking deeply. 

One day he stood for hours in the 
street, never moving, thinking all the 
time about some question in which he 
was interested. 1 he people passed him 
and smiled. They knew Socrates. 
Night came and still the little man 
stood thinking. 

" We wall get out our sleeping mats 
and put them where we can see him," 
said the people. " We will watch how 
long he stands there ! " 

So they took their sleeping mats and 
lay down near the philosopher ; but 
they were fast asleep before he had 
moved ! Morning came and they 
awoke. Still the little man stood there, 
lost in thought. What a thinker he was, 
thought the people, marvelling. 

At last, when the sun struck warmly 
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on his head, Socrates stirred. He had 
thought all round the subject in which 
he had been lost and found out what he 
wanted to know. He offered up a short 
prayer and went on his way, never 
knowing that he had been watched 
with wonder by so many people. 

The Little Man Makes Enemies 

Socrates made many friends, who 
admired and loved him ; but he also 
made enemies, especially of those who 
thought themselves clever, and were 
angry when Socrates showed that they 
were not as wise as they had imagined. 
The philosopher used to say that, 
whereas most people thought them- 
selves wise, he at least knew that he was 
ignorant. 

When he was seventy years old 
Socratn h enemies decided to act agaiii'^t 
him. So they took him and brought 
him befoie tlie judges, saying that he 
was trying to oveitlirow thr* old gods 
and teach the young men new customs 
and bcli(‘fs. 

This w^as, of course, true, for Socrates 
wished men to depart from any old bad 
custom and take on lU'W and good 
habits. He wanted people to leave 
behind evil and ignoranci*, ami M'vk 
after goodness and truth. 

Many of the judges who were to try 
Socrati's admin'd him and did not wish 
to punish him. But the old man wo^ild 
not promise to stop his teaching, and 
said that all he wanted was to show 
people what was right and good. 
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" Indeed,'' said Socrates, " I think 
that instead of punishing me you 
should give me a pubh’c feast i , 
return for all the good I have done in 
Athens ! " 

That made the judges angry and they 
a 09 decided that he should die by 
poison. So the wise old philos- 
opher was taken to prison, where his 
friends visited him, grieved and 
anxious. 

But Socrates was not afraid. 

“ Who knows whether life or death is 
better ? " he said. 

" I will bribe the gaoler and you can 
escape," said one who loved him. 

" No," said Socrates, " I will not save 
myself by breaking the law." 

Then the time came for the gaoler to 
bring the great thinker the cup of hem- 
lock poison to drink. Socrates took it 
and drank it as if it wiTC a cup of wine. 
His Iriends Wt‘i)t and turned away their 
heads. 

The Death of Socrates 

Soon Socrates spoke. Ih' had re- 
membered that he owed a cock to 
someone, and he begged his friends to 
see that the debt w.is ])ciid. After that 
lit *-1 oke no more, 'fhe gieat (ireek 
pliilt opher was dead, killed by his own 
countrymen. 

v^ocrates wrote no books, but his 
gKvrt friend and disciple, a man called 
Plato, wrote .->ome wonderful books 
in which ho set out the things that 
Socrates tried to tt'ach. 



ALEXANDER THE GREAT 



SpecxaUy drawn for thts work. 

King Philip of Macedon swept down upon the Greek city states, and made himself overlord. He 
had gained what he wanted and was master of Greece. No Greek army would dare to stand 
against the famous Macedonian phalanx. 


T O the north-east of Greece lies a 
little land called Macedon, and 
from this mountainous country 
came one of the greatest kings the world 
ha<? ever seen- -Alexander the Great. 

'Tis father was King Philip of Mace- 
don, a strong and clever man. When 
356-323 came to the throne he saw 
» that although his people were 
not much more than rough shepherds, 
they might be made into wonderful 
fighting men. 

He set to work to train them, and 
soon he had one of the finest fighting 
forces of that time. He invented a new 
way of fighting called the Phalanx. 
This was a mass of foot soldiers, heavily 
armed, arranged in sixteen rows. They 
were packed as closely as possible and 
had spears so long that even those 
belonging to the fifth row stuck out 
beyond the front line. 

Master of Greece 

Philip waited until the Greek city 
states began to quarrel among them- 
selves and then he swept down upon 
them and made himself overlord. He 
had gained what he wanted and was 
master of Greece. No Greek army 
would dare to stand against the famous 
Macedonian phalanx. 

He was not a harsh master, for he 


loved and admired all things that were 
Greek. Besides, he had a great idea, 
which he put before the sullen Greeks. 

Come with me to Persia," he said. 
" I will take a great army there and we 
will revenge ourselves for the time 
when the Persians invaded Greece. We 
will take treasure cities, and gain an 
empire greater than any that has been 
founded in history ! " 

But before Philip could follow out his 
ideas he was killed. His son, Alexander, 
a youth of twenty, was made king, and 
the Greeks thought that tlu\y would 
hear no more of the bold plan that 
Philip had put before them. 

Alexander’s Boyhood 

But they were mistaken, for Alex- 
ander was even greater than his father. 

He had been brought up almost like 
a Spartan boy. He had learnt to be 
hardy and strong, and knew how to 
ride, swim, wrestle, run and fight. He 
had heard the old stories of Greece and 
loved Greek customs and manners. He 
was handsome and very strong and as 
brave as a lion. If he meant to do a 
thing he did it. He was always lucky, 
always bold and daring. 

He used to sulk when he heard news 
of his father's victories. 

" Will my father leave nothing for 

3B 




The horse wm glossy black with a white star on its forehead and « as 

animal was brought to the King s grooms and they tried to mount it shaped The 

and beg in to plungi and reir savageh The liLse^ * I iid K ntT^h" 

I will not biij him Take him away " ® 
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'^feixalh lirMni f( r this i t rt 

A-lexander, the youthful pnnce. caught hold of the bridle He to the horse s()ftl\ and 

stroked it caressingly. Then he threw oflF his cloak and leapt on to the aniinars bai k 1 he court 
>Aatched in <imazerriont aiul the powerful tioast gdloped on swifth 


me t do when I am a man ? "he said. 
" Why does he want to march against 
the Persians and conquer them ^ 1 

want to do that ’ " 

The Beautiful Horse 

One day, when Alcxandei was six- 
teen, a man from Thessaly appeared at 
the court and craved permission to 
speak to Philip. 

" I have bi ought with me a magni- 
ficent horse," said the man. " Will you 
buy him ? I want tw^o thousand six 
hundreds pounds for him, for there is no 
horse in the world like him." 

Now Thessaly was famous for beau- 
tiful horses, so Philip commanded 
the man to bring his horse before 
him. He did so, and everyone cried 
out in wonder to see such a glorious 
animal. 

It was glossy black, with a white star 
on its forehead, and was beautifully 
shaped. Philip told the man he would 
buy the horse, but first he wished to see 
if its temper was good. 

So the animal was brought to the 


king's grooms, and they tiled to mount 
it. But it wwild not kt them and b( gcUi 
to plunge and rear savagely 

" The horse is vicious," said Philip, 
disjTleased. " I will not buy him 1 aUt 
him away " 

Now Alexander was sitting at his 
fathf r's side wdiilst the hoise was lx mg 
tiied. He lov( d horses and thought 
this one was the finest lie had ever s('f n 
He could not bear to see it roughly used 
by the grooms, and when it was led 
away he burst into speech 

Alexander Speaks 

" What a pity to lose such a beau- 
tiful horse for want of skill and courage 
to manage it ! " he said. 

Philip paid no heed to the boy, so 
Alexander repeated his words. Still his 
father paid no attention, and a third 
time the youth spoke, even more loudly. 
No one took any notice of him, for all 
thought it wrong for a mere boy to 
push himself forward in such an un- 
mannerly way. 

Alexander grew angry and repeated 



ALEXANDER 

the same sentence over and over again, 
until at last his father looked at him in 
wrath. 

" Perhaps you could manage the 
horse yourself," he said scornfully and 
mockingly. 

** I could ! " said Alexander, flushing 
somewhat. 

" Well, you may try 1 " said Philip. 
"But what will you pay me if you 
cannot ? " 

" The price of the hors^ ! " cried 
Alexander, boyishly, and ran after the 
animal. 

Alexander and Bucephalus 

He caught hold of the bridle, and 
turned the horse to the sun, for he had 
seen that the animal was frightened 
of its own shadow. Then he spoke 
to it ‘^oftlv ami stroked it caressingly, 
(iradualiy the horse became quiet and 
stood still. 

Alexander threw off his cloak and 
leapt on to tlie animal’s back. He had 
no whip and no spurs, so he sin. ply 
pulled lightly at the reins. The horse 
began to gallop. 

All the court watched in ama/enient, 
and as they saw' how marvellously fast 
it could go they ludd tlieir bieath in 
wonder Here w’as a liorse lit tor a 
king I 

The jxnverful be.ist galloped on 
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swiftly, and Philip wondered uneasily 
whether Alexander was strong enough 
to pull him up and bring him back. 
Almost as he wondered the horse 
turned, and Alexander galloped back 
again. Everyone stood up and cheered 
wildly, amazed and delighted. The 
horse was trembling with excitement, 
but it was no longer ill-tempered and 
unmanageable. 

King Philip embraced the daring boy 
with tears in his eyes. “ My son,” h(‘ 
.said, " you must certainly find another 
kingdom more worthy of your great- 
ness, for Macedon will aftei this be too 
small for you ! " 

To a Hero’s Memory 

Alexander took the horse for his owm , 
and called him Bucephalus. He loved 
him greatly, and took him with him 
into many a battle. When at last the 
brave animal died of wounds, Alexander 
grieved greatly, for he had loved him 
lik(‘ a friend. 

lie built a city in memory of the 
horse, and called it Bucephala, after 
him. 

]\Iac(‘don w'as, of course, a most 
important coimtiy in th(' times of 
whirl, we write and w\as famous for 
its viii vards, its salt, and its gold and 
silver iiiiiies. It w’as at the height of 
its fame in the days of Alexander. 



sf>in ill\ if t m f u thi'^ tictl 

AU awiptfd iho horse for his ovmi and tailed bun ThKe])halus l\i lovid tin li.mdsoriK 

^leatly an<l he tt)ok hjin with him into many a battle 



HOW ALEXANDER WON HK EMPIRE 



Specially dratvn for this work 

Alexander gave the order to advance, and himself led his small army into the river. In spite 
of clouds of arrows, the Macedonians managed to climb up the opposite bank, where they 
began to hght fiercely with the Persians, hand to hand 


Alexander meant to become 
ZA an even greater man than Philip 
1 jL his father. He wanted to win a 
larger empire than had ever been won 
by a king before. Ho longed to capture 
ure cities and take their gold. 

One day he set out with his small 
army to conquer as much of the then- 
known world as he could. Greece was 
already his, and he determined to add 
Persia to his empire next. 

Darius Prepares an Army 

At that time the King of Persia was 
one, Darius, who thought that it would 
be easy to repel the Macedonian and 
his sm^l force of well-trained peasants. 
So Darius got together a great army, 
334 and drew them up on one side 
of the River Granicus to prevent 
Alexander from coming any further. 

When Alexander arrived he gave the 
order to advance, and himself led his 
small army into the river. In spite of 
clouds of arrows, the Macedonians 
managed to climb up the opposite bank, 
where they began to fight fiercely with 
the Persians, hand to hand. As soon 
as they had a chance they formed their 
famous phalanx, and cut right through 
the enemy's lines. 

The Persians were not used to this 
kind of fighting, and fled in terror. In 


a short time Alexander found that the 
way to Asia lay open before him. 
Onwards he marched triumphantly and 
city after city surrendered to him. 

The Gordian Knot 

At last the conqueror came to a place 
called Gordium, and in the citadel he 
saw an old waggon, whose harness pole 
was fast knotted to the yoke. When he 
asked what it was there for, he was told 
that the Oracle had said that whoever 
should undo the knot would become 
king of all Asia. 

Now this was just what Alexander 
had made up his mind to be — but a 
glance at the knot showed him that it 
was impossible to untie, so tight it was 
and strong. Whereupon he raised his 
sword and cut the knot in two ! 

“ The Oracle did not say how the 
knot was to be undone 1 " he said. 

Darius Fights Again 

Soon Darius raised another army and 
came to meet Alexander. But because 
of a dream the Persian King sent his 
men through a narrow mountain pass 
to meet the Macedonians. Alexander 
was delighted when he heard this, and 
at once sei out to hem the Persians in 
between the sea and the mountains, so 
that they could not fight properly. 
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The Persians were soon 




forced back. King Darius 
was watching from his 
chariot, high above his men. 
Alexander saw him, and 
made his way towards him 
thinking to capture him. 
In the greatest fear Darius 
suddenly jumped down 
from his chariot, leapt on a 
horse and fled away. This 
was the worst thing he 
could have done, for his 
army at once began to take 
flight also, thinking that 
they were defeated. The 
victory once more went to 
Alexander. 

The Dreadful War Chariots 

,r:nt on his trium- 
phant way again. Through 
city after city he marched, 
all of them submitting to 
him, and owning him lord. 
Down to Egypt he went, 
and made himself master 
there, founding the famous 
city of Alexandria. 

Then he heard that Darius 
had once again gathered 



an army together and he 

marched northwards to ■ 

^ The Persij 

meet it. by the I 

Darius had some fearful time Aiei 

war chariots with him with 
which he hoped to win a great victory. 
The wheels were fitted with sharp 
scythes, and when the chariots were 
driven headlong into the enemy the 
barbarous knives mowed them down 
mercilessly. 

But Alexander made swift pla to 
prevent the war chariots from doing 
harm. 

“ When the chariots come forward," 
he said to his leaders, " kill the drivers 
with arrows. Then let my strongest 
Macedonians seize the reins of the 
horses and stop them before the knives 
can do any harm. If there are chariots 
whose drivers are not killed, let the 


specially dranm for this ttiork. 

The Persians were not used to the kind of fighting adopted 
by the Macedo...ians and fled in terror. In a short 
time Alexander found that the way to Asia lay open 
before him, 

fcdctory. lines of men open out before them, so 
, sharp that they will gallop past without 
ts were doing any harm.” 
my the 

1 down To Guard their King 

Thus he prevented the fearful war 
)la ' to chariots from being of use to Darius. 
1 doing The Persian King was once more seated 
in his chariot high above his men 
rward,” watching the battle. Suddenly he saw 
drivers Alexander coming towards him again, 
trongest mowing down the Persians who tried 
of the to guard their king, 
e knives In terror Darius did as he had done 
chariots before— he sprang on to a horse and 
let the fled away. Alexander caught him some 
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time later, but it was a dying man he 
found, for Darius had been stabbed by 
one of his own subjects. In pity the 
conqueror flung his cloak over the 
defeated king and sent his body to his 
weeping mother for burial, for Alexan- 
der was always chivalrous to a fallen 
enemy. 

Treasure Cities 

Now Alexander became Lord of 
Persia, and claimed the vast empire for 
his own. He at once marched to the 
treasure cities and took their fabulous 
wealth. Babylon, Susa and Persepolis 
were three of the richest. The con- 
queror loaded 5,000 camels and 20,000 
mules with treasure from Persepolis, 
and became the richest king in the 
world. He sat on the golden throne 
that had belonged to the Persian 
kings, and felt himself an emperor 
indeed. 

Wealth and Glory 

I 'lt still he longed for more lands to 
conquer and he march(*d to India. 
There he won many victories, but when 
he wished to go on still further, his 
Macedonians n^fused. They wanted to 
go back to their own little country and 
enjoy the wealth and glory tin y had 
won. 


Alexander gave in, and they marched 
back joyfully. But it was a long and 
weary way, and a quarter of the army 
died from thirst and sunstroke. 

The Death of Alexander 

The great conqueror had many fine 
ideas. He planned that Western and 
Eastern peoples should settle peacefully 
side by side in cities that he built. He 
wanted the good and noble customs of 
the Greeks to replace the cruel and 
harsh traditions of the Persians. H(‘ 
longed to make his great empire so 
strong and firm that it could never go 
to pieces. 

But all his great plans came to a 
sudden end. He fell ill and soon knew 
that he was dying. He was only thirty- 
two years old, and yet he had gained 
an empire greater than any other man 
Ifkd been able to win before in lire 
history of the world. 

When his soldiers knew that he w^as 
dying they begged to see him once 
again. In single fih^ they walk(‘d sadly 
by his bed. Alexander l(‘ebly raised 
his hand to them and then died. 

It was a terrible calamity that 
Alexander died so young, and Ixdore 
many of th(‘ W'onderful idr as lit* liad 
conceived could be carried into ex(‘(u- 



^penally drawn for thts uork 


"When the (haiiols tonic foiw.inl,” s.inl Alc.x.mdcr 1o his leaders, "kill the drivers with 
arrows Then ht niy stion^^est Nhu cdonians soi/e the itins of 11. e horses and stop them bofoie 
the sharp scythes which aie fitted to the wheels (an df) any liaim." 



LOOTING A cny OF TREASURE 



Akxandci became Loul <>1 !'• i"! i wd U iinu tlu % .si 1 mp... I... Ins . un He loaded 5 000 
camels and 20000 mul.s will, tre isui. Iioin I’tisi polls iiid 1).< "m l'’* in'x'l T" K "> *''* 

He on the throne that had bilong.'d to the I'ers.an kings and lelt himsell in emperor indeed. 
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tion. His own heir was httle more 
than a baby, and among his ministers 
and the members of his court was not 
one man sufficiently clever and power- 
ful to carry forward to its fruition the 
work which was so tragically stopped 
with the passing of the genius who had 
planned it. 

Like One Vast Nation 

We must remember that the world 
in Alexander’s period was much 
smaller than it is to-day, for the 
simple reason that a great deal of the 
land surface of the globe was then 

1 » 
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undiscovered. At the same time his 
idea for conquering the whole of the 
then-known world, and forming its 
peoples into one vast nation under his 
rule came from the mind of a truly 
remarkable man, and perhaps the 
nearest approach to its fulfilment exists 
in the British Commonwealth, upon 
which “ the sun never sets.” 

Nor must we forget that Alexander 
did not merely conquer. Wherever 
his victorious armies marched he 
sought to establish trade and improve 
the outlook of those who owed allegi- 
ance to him. 
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Tales of 
Ancient 
Rome 



THE WNTAGE FESTIVAL 

The* picture above painted by the Vnglo Dutch artist. Sir Laurence Ahna laiJcnia (1836 IQ12), 
shows the high state of an aiKl rehni ment reached by the pupulacc ot Ancient Komc J be vintage 
festival was held to celebnitc the githcnng in of the grape harvest The City of Rome and its 
mighty Empire weie founded by Romulus, according to ancient legend Romulus and his 
brother Remus were miraculously sparc*d v^itcr being Ccist upon the River Tiber and were brought 
up, first by a wolf and then by a shepherd and his wife. 


THE STORY OF ROMULUS AND RLMIIS 


1 0NG ago there lived a king c^dlled 
Numitor who ruled over a little 
^ state called the Long White City 
in the land that we now know as Italy. 
He had a brother named AmuUus who 
hated him and wanted the throne for 
himself. 

He plotted against Numitor and 
drove him away. Then he made him' 
self king in his stead. But Numitor 
had two sons and a daughter, and 
Amulius was afraid the boys might 
grow up and try to get their faiuer's 
throne from him. So he gave orders 
that they were to be killed, and the 
daughter Silvia was to be shut up in a 
temple where no one would marry her. 

The boys were slain, and Silvia was 
sent to the ti'mple. Amulius then fell 
safe and gave all his thoughts to the 
ruling of the city. 


Bu^ Silvia did marry, and soon twin 
sons were born to her. She was 
delighted with them and loved them 
very dearly. 

One day Amulius heard of them and 
fell into a rage. He called his ser- 
vants to him and bade them fetch 
the boys and give them to the River 
Tiber. 

The Twin Boyi 

The servants ran off. Silvia was 
flung into prison weeping bitterly for 
hur two babies who had been tom from 
her arms. The men took the children 
to the river to drown them. 

The Tiber was sw^oUen, and rushed by 
swiftly, for there had been groat storms. 
The men looked at the helpless babies 
and were sorry for them. 

“ We will make a basket of rushes 
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Sftciull) draft n jar this ui rk 
Silvia, tin priiiecss was liunj; into piisuii, wot ping bitUrl} 
Her two baba's weic toin fiom lit r arms and the men took 
the chililrcn and went to the River liber to drown them 


for them, and push thorn out on the 
water in it,” said one of the men. 
“ Wo can tlun tell the king with truth 
that we hdVL given the children to the 
river.” 

Saved by a Tree 

They did so, and watched the basket 
of rushes float away on the dark waters. 
Then they hastened back to Amuhus 
and told him that they had done his 
bidding. 

The swollen river bore the little 
basket along quickly. Soon it became 
caught against a fig tree, and the lower 


branches lu Id it tightly. 
When the rivei wont down 
to its usual level the basket 
lay there in the tree high 
and dry. 

The babies were safe, but 
they were very cold and 
very hungry. They began 
to wail loudly, but there 
was no one to hear them. 
Shepherds were the only 
people who lived in that 
district, and none were nigh 
at that moment. 

A hungry wolf heard the 
wailing cries and pricked up 
her ears. She bounded out 
from her lair, and ran down 
to the river, sniffing. Soon 
she caught sight of the rush 
basket high up in the tree, 
and with a leap she brought 
it down. 

She sniffed the little pink 
things and licked them. She 
was just going to eat them 
when the babies began to 
cuddle against her warm 
fur, for they were very 
cold. 

The wolf had had some 
cubs of her own not long 
before, that had been stolen 
from her by a hunter. Slu' 
had missed them and longed 
for them, and the feel of 
these two tiny cuddlesome 
things reminded her of her lost little 
ones. Swiftly she bent over them, and 
licked them again. She would take 
them for her own ! 

She earned them one by one to her 
lair and laid them carefully down. 
Then she lay by them and warmed 
them. She fed them and licked them 
clean, and the babies were happy and 
loved her. 

The Shepherd’s Discovery 

The little boys grew strong and 
healthy. They played about in the 
wolf's lair and laughed and crowed. 


ROMULUS AND REMUS 
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'^pctiiUy dria-njor lht\ uirk 

The wolf ran down to thu river siiitfin^' llien she dis- 
covered the babies, and, one h\ one, cirried them to 
her lair and laid them ilovvii carefully 


THE STORY OF 

One dciy a shepherd heard 
them, and looked to see 
what made the noise. He 
was amazed to see two 
bonny boys, and picking 
them up he took them 
home to his wife. 

We will keep them I " 
she said in delight. “ They 
may be the sons of Silvia 
who were supposed to be 
drowned in the river. We 
will call them Romulus and 
Remus and bring them up 
as our own sons I " 

So the two boys grew up 
as shepherd lads, and did 
not know that they had 
any other mother or father 
but the shepherd and his 
wite. I lie man was em- 
ployed by King Amulius, 
and that cruel king would 
have been greatly surprised 
had he known that two of 
his shepherd lads were no 
other than his own great- 
nephews. 

King Amulius is Punished 

One day Numitor, who 
lived on a hill near King 
Amulius, saw Remus, and 
wondered at the boys' great 
likeness to his beloved 
daughter Silvia. He ques- 
tioned him, and soon he had 
put together the whole story. In joy he 
called for Romulus to come to him 
too, and it was not long before the two 
headstrong youths vowed to take their 
mother from prison, put their wicked 
great-uncle to death, and give their 
grandfather Numitor his throne once 
again. 

This they did, and soon the cruel 
Amulius was slain, and Numitor once 
more sat upon his throne. Their mother 
Silvia was ovti joyed to see them, and 
could not believe her eyes when they 
dung open the prison door and called 
to her. 


“ We will build a city for ourselves," 
then said Romulus and Remus. But 
they could not agree which place to 
choose. Romulus chose one hill, and 
Remus another. At last they asked the 
people to choose between them and 
everyone chose Romulus. 

The Founding of Rome 

In anger Remus watched his brother 
marking out the borders of his new city. 
He sneered at him ^yhen he saw the first 
walls being built. 

" See what a stupid wall yuu have 
built!'* he cried, jumping ovei it. 


M P K. VOL 11. 
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" What will you do when your enemies was the new city named, and in future 
come and leap over it too, Romulus ? ” days it was to become so great that all 
Then Romulus lost his temper and men spoke of it in fear and wonder, 
struck at his brother with his sword. For the killing of his brother Remus, 
Remus staggered back and fell dead. Romulus paid no penalty, but pro- 
ceeded indeed to greater heights of 
On the Tiber’s Banks power and popularity. When he died 

Romulus finished his wall, and built it was believed by the Romans of his 
his new city alone. It stood on the day that he was carried to the skies in 
7SS banks of the River Tiber, and a chariot that was all ablaze with fire ; 
Romulus saw the ships sailing and that, in the heavens, he met Mars 
up to bring goods to this fine new the god of war. 

city. Truth to tell, Romulus himself was 

" It shall be called Rome, after my made a god, being re-named Quirinus, 
own name,” he said proudly. Thus and was worshipped by the people. 



SpectaUy drawn for thts work 


Thcir mother, biUhi, was overjoyed to see Romulus and Remus. She could not believe her 
eyes when they flung open the prison door and called to her It was a most wonderful meeting. 



HOW HORATIIJS KEPT THE BRIDGE 



b>peLudl^ drawn for thu work. 

Tcmfied people from the looted villages fled to Rome with what belongings they could save. 
They poured in at the gates driving before them their cattle and sheep, weeping bitterly as they 
told their t.de “You are safe in ime/' said the Romans. 


I N ^he early days of Rome there ruled 
a king called Tarquin, whom the 
people hated. At last they drove 
him away and vowed that they would 
have no more kings. 

But Tarquin meant to get back his 
crown, and he went to a powerful king 
called Lars Porsena, and begged for 
help. The king listened, and soon 
promised to lead a great army against 
the Romans and take the city for 
Tarquin. 

Lars Porsena Marches on Rome 

In a short time the army was on the 
march. Shields and spears glittered in 
the sun, and frightened villagers fled 
before the oncoming soldiers. Lars 
Porsena burnt and looted every village 
he came to, and the terrified people fled 
to Rome with what belongings they 
could save. They poured in at the 
gates driving before them their cattle 
and sheep, weeping bitterly as they told 
their tale. 

“ You are safe in Rome," said the 
Romans. " Our city has strong walls 
around it, and on one side is the River 
Tiber, swift and strong." 

One wooden bridge crossed the Tiber, 
and beyond this was the strong fortress 
of Janiculum guarding the approach to 
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the river. The bridge was very narrow 
and would only take three people 
abreast. 

Citizens, to Arms 1 ” 

The Romans went up on house-tops 
and hills to watch for the enemy. Soon 
a cry went up : 

" They come I They come ! Their 
shields are shining and their spears 
glittering. To arms, citizens, to arms I " 

G'»ttlc were quickly driven in from 
the V flds outside the city. The gates 
were fast shut, and the excited people 
waited for the enemy to draw ncai . The 
armed men in the fortress of Janiculum 
kept a sharp watch and made them- 
selves ready for the fight. 

Or came the soldiers of Lars Porsena 
and set upon the fortress. It was not 
long before the Romans there were 
defeated and then the way to the 
bridge ard to Rome lay open. Who 
could warn the Romans of their 
danger ? 

Some of the men from the fortress 
ran out and raced towards the bridge, 
followed by the enemy. But the 
Romans reached the bridge first and 
fled over it into the city, panting. 

" The enemy are coming ! " they 
cried. " The fortress has fallen ! Soon 
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Lars Porseiia will cross the bridge and 
enter the city ! 

A council hurriedly met by the river 
gate. 

" We must hew the bridge down," 
said the Consul. " Then the enemy 
cannot enter the city/* 

Who Will Keep the Bridge ? 

But as he spoke the sound of war 
ti05 trumpets came across the plain, 
and the foe began to march 
towards the bridge. 

" They will be upon us before the 
bridge is down ! *' said the Consul. 
" Ihe town is lost I ** 

Ihen someone cried out in a loud 
voice ; 

" Hew down the bridge with all 
speed. Sir Consul. I and two others 
will hold back the foe ! ** 

So spoke brave Horatius, the captain 
of the gate. If only the bridge could be 
held whilst men hewed down the under 
part perhaps there would be time to 
keep the enemy back. The bridge was 


so nariow that three men could easily 
keep a thousand at bay. 

" Who will keep the bridge with 
me ? " asked Horatius. 

" I will ! *' cried Spurius Lartius. 

" And I will ! ** cried Herminius. 

The three brave Romans ran across 
the bridge to the other side, just as the 
enemy came uj). Behind them arose a 
great noise of hammering. Everyone 
caught up axe, hammer or hatchet and 
eagerly began to chop and hew at the 
bridge to get it down before the foe 
could cross. 

Keeping the Bridge 

The enemy were surpii^(‘d to s(‘e 
three men keeping the bridge against 
them, but they quickly saw^ what was 
happening. Three chiefs rode out 
against the three Romans and a tierce 
fight was soon raging. Wlien it ended 
two of the foe were lying slain on the* 
bridge and one was in the river below 

Three more of the enemy came for- 
ward, and others behind them, pressing 



specially drawn for this uork 

“ Hew down the bridge with all spied, Sir Consul J and two others will hold back the foe • " 
So spoke biavc Horatius, the captain of the gate. 1 he sound oT war tniinpets came across 
the plain and the foe began to march towards the bridge. 


HORATIUS HOLDS THE BRIDGE 
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close. The three Romans had to fight 
with all their might to keep the enemy 
off the bridge. Horatius was wounded, 
but he cared nothing for that. 

The Bridge Falls 

All at once shouts came from the 
bridge behind the heroes. 

" It breaks I It breaks I Come back 
before it is too late I " 

Spurius Lartius and Herminius ran 
back lightly and reached the other side 
safely ; but Horatius would not stir 
from his post. 

“ Not until the last plank is gone 
will 1 leave 1 he cried. 

Then, with a tremendous rending and 
tearing, the bridge broke and fell into 
the swift river below. The water 
carried away the planks and props. 
Rome was saved ! 

Rome’s Great Hero 

Horatius heard the bridge break and 
saw it fall. He was left on the other 
side with the enemy. Wliat could he 
do? 

Surrender yourself ! cried Lars 
Porsena. But Iloratius paid no heed. 
Instead, he shouted loudly to the swift- 
flowing river. 


“ Father Tiber ! he cried. “ Take 
a Roman's life in charge to-day ! " 

Then, all wounded and weary as he 
was, and weighted with heavy armour, 
he leapt into the strong river. The 
Romans cried out in fear and watched 
breathlessly to see what would happen 
to their hero. Even Lars Porsena 
prayed that such a brave man might 
reach safety. 

Then suddenly the Romans saw him, 
near to the bank where they stood. 
With tears running down their cheeks 
they drew him out of the river and, 
carrying him on their shoulders, loudly 
proclaimed him the hero of Rome. 

Three Fighting Brothers 

Pei haps it is not to be wondered at 
that Horatius was such a brave man. 
Among his ancestors had been three 
brothers, all named Horatius, and born 
at the ‘^ame time. 

They were matched in combat against 
three brothers on the enemy side, also 
of triplet birth At the start of the 
fight two of the brothcTs Horatius were 
killed, but th(' third fought on valiantly 
iinfil he vanquished the entire trio 
of his terrible foes. 
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Father Tiber 1 " cnce Horatius, " take a Roman’s life in charge to-day 1 ” All wounded 
and weary as he was, and weighted with heavy armour, he lefipi into the strong river. Tlie 
Romans cried out in fear and watched breathlessly to see what would happen to their hero. 



CORIOLANUS, THE ROMAN EXILE 



SpectaUy drawn for ihts work. 

The Romans turned upon the Volscians and soon had them on the run for the city gates. " The 
gates are open I " cried Caiua. “ Let us enter and capture the city.'* 


T he Volscians and the Romans 
were at war with one another, 
me Romans marched to the city 
of Corioli and encamped around it. It 
was the enemy's capital and they hoped 
to take it. But before they had done so 
another army came marching over the 
plains against them, and the Romans 
had to divide their force into two, send- 
ing one half to fight the new enemy and 
keeping the other to besiege Corioli. 

Suddenly, when half the army was 
far away, the gates of Corioli were flung 
open and the Volscians rushed out to 
fight. The Romans were surprised and 
dismayed, and began to run away. But 
one man, Cains Marcius, stayed them 
with his stentorian voice and com- 
manded them to fight their foe. 

The Romans turned back upon the 
Volscians and soon had them on the 
run for the city gates. 

“ The gates are open I ” cried Caius. 
“ Let us enter and capture the city I " 

Caius receives a New Name 

The Romans poured into the city, 
and soon it was taken. Then Caius, 
despite his wounds and weariness, rode 
after the other half of the army that 
had gone to u^eet the new foe. He over- 
took them and fought so bravely that 
victory soon came to the Romans once 
again. 


" How shall we reward this brave 
man ? said the Romans proudly. But 
Caius would take no reward. 

Then the Romans decided to give 
him a new name so that everyone 
should know and remember his bravery 
at the taking of Corioli. 

" He shall be called Coriolanus, after 
the town he took ! " they said. And 
so it was : Caius Marcius became 
Coriolanus, the man who captured 
Corioli. 

Cork tanus is Exiled 

Coriolanus was a rich nobleman, a 
p'^trician of Rome, who helped to rule 
the people. But although he was 
loved and admired by his friends, the 
common citizens hated him. He was 
haughty and proud, and disliked the 
people, who soon forgot that he had 
once been so brave. 

There came a time when food was 
scarce in Rome. Then, to the joy of 
the people, they heard that a great deal 
of com was being sent to the city. They 
felt certain that they would be given 
some, and they crowded round the 
Forum where the patricians were talk- 
ing of the gift of com. 

" The people are getting too power- 
ful," said Coriolanus. " We will not let 
them have the com as a gift. They 
must buy it at a high price, and that 
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It was a ttrnble punishment to Conolanus 
With bitUincss in his lieart he passed out of 
the ^atos of Koine, vowing vengeance on the 
people 


will punish them for their mis- 
behaviour/' 

When the people heard this they were 
very angry, for they were hungry. 

“ This is treason I " they cried. 
“ Coriolanus wants us to starve, and 
that is treason to the republic of 
Rome I Let him be tried by the people 
and punished 1 " 

So Coriolanus, the proud and haughty 
patrician, was tried by the angry people 
and sentenced to be exiled from Rome. 

The Exile’s Revenge 

This was a terrible punishment to 
Coriolanus. It meant he must depart 
from Rome for ever and leave his 
mother, whom he loved best in the 
world, and his fair young wnfe and two 
little sons. With bitterness in his heai t 
he passed out of the gates of Rome, 
vowing revenge on the people. 

He went to his old enemies, the 
Volscians, whose town he had once 
taken, and offered to lead an army 
against the Romans if they would give 
him one. 

" Rome shall be yours," he said 
" You shall do with her what the 
Romans once did with Corioli." 

The Volscians agreed at once, and 
very soon an army was ready. When 
the Romans heard what Coriolanus 
meant to do they were afraid, for they 
knew his power. They saw the army 
marching towards Rome and hastily 
called a council to decide what was to 
be done. 

Romans Beg for Mercy 

“ Let those who were once the friends 
of Coriolanus go and beg him for 
mercy," said the council. So a com- 
pany of Roman nobles went out to meet 
Coriolanus. 

But the Roman laughed at them. 

" Expect no mercy from me ! " he 
said. '* Did you come to my aid when 
I was exiled ? Go back to Rome and 
tell your leaders that they must render 
back to the Volscians all the land and 
treasure they took before, and must 
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surrender the city of Rome within 
thirty days." 

The Romans were filled with dismay 
when they heard this. They sent the 
priests out to beseech Coriolanus to be 
merciful, but again he sent back the 
same answer. 

Veturia’s Plea 

Then Coriolanus saw Veturia his 
mother, his lovely young wife 
Volumnia, and his two terrified chil- 
dren coming to speak with him. Both 
Romans and Volscians held their peace 
when they saw them. Coriolanus be- 
held them with tears in his eyes, for it 
was long since he had seen them, and ho 
loved them dearly. He took them into 
his arms and kissed them. 

Th^n Veturia his mother spoke to 
him sadly. 

" Oh, Coriolanus I " she said. " Are 
you indeed my son or are you my 
enemy ? I grieved when you became 
an exile, but that grief is nothing to the 
sorrow I feel now to see you Rome's foe. 
Do you care nothing for your young 
wife ? Do you wish to sec your two 
sons slain by the Volscians ? " 

Coriolanus made no answer and 
turned away from his wife and his 
mother. 

A Command to Retreat 

" Why do you not speak to me ? " 
cried Veturia. " Listen to my words, 
Coriolanus : If you march on Rome, 
you must pass over my dead body, for 
it will kill me to see you do battle with 
your own people 1 " 

Then the Roman spoke, and sad and 
heavy were his words. 

" I will not march on Rome, motner," 
he said. " But though you have saved 
Rome, you have slain your son ! " 

He strode away and commanded the 
army to retreat. The Romans rejoiced, 
but Veturia wept to see her son so full 
of grief. 

His words were true. He was slain 
by the Volscians — but Rome, the city 
he had once loved so much, was saved. 



Spenallv Jr awn for lhi\ u'ofk 

Coriolrinus kissttl VetuiiH his mother. 
" Oh, Coriolanus ! " she saul, sdclly. “ Arc 
you indeed iny son or att* you n\y enemy ? 
Do you care nolhm‘' for your youiiK wife ? " 


THE GEESE THAT SAVED A CIT/ 
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The fugitives who reached the gates of Rome in ad\aiice of the pursuing Gauls fled into the 
city, forgetting even to shut the gates agiinst the enemy 


A FIERCE enemy was marching 
on Rome and frightened mes- 
sengers came lunning in to tell 
what they had seen. 

'' They are giant-like men ! ” they 
panted. ** They call themselves GcUils. 
Their weapons are strange, and as they 
march they shout with loud voices.*' 
The enemy w^cre almost at the gates 
of Rome. Hurriedly the Romans sent 
out their army and spread it in a long 
line to face the oncoming Gauls. 

Then the Gauls attacked. They 
swept down on the Romans, shouting 
QQQ loudly, holding their standards 
high in the air. The Romans 
took one look at the fierce foe ; and 
then, flinging down their arms, they 
fled away as swiftly as they could. 
Forgotten was their honour — they 
thought of nothing but escape. 

A Strange Battle 

The Gauls pursued them and slew 
many. Others were drowned as they 
tried to swim across the Tiber. Those 
that reached the gates of Rome fled 
into the city, forgetting even to shut 
the gates against the enemy. 

The Gauls were amazed. Surely this 
was some trick ^ At least that is what 
they thought. Was this the way the 
powerful, much-feaied Romans behave 
in battle ? It could not be — there must 


be some plan behind it perhaps an 
ambush somewhere. 

But there was no plan, no ambush. 
It was simply cow^ardice. Nevertlu less 
the Gauls resolvt'd not to march on 
Rome that day for fear of a snaie. 

The Brave Old Men of Rome 

The Romans were in fear and despair. 
They felt certain that their end was 
near, and every moment they dreaded 
to see the Gauls marching into the city. 

We will garrison the Capitol with 
our young men,*' they said at last. “All 
the rest of the people must go to the 
surrounding district and stay there until 
they see what happens to Rome itself.'* 
The Capitol was a strong fortress, 
built on a steep hill. The young 
Romans climbed up to it, taking as 
much food as they could with them. 
The rest of the people fled out of the 
city to the countryside. 

The only ones left in the city were 
the old noblemen, too feeble to fight 
and too proud to flee away. They 
could not go to the Capitol, for that 
was already full of yoimg men. So 
they decided to stay in the city itself 
and wail for death. They would not 
desert the Rome they had loved and 
ruled so long. 

They took their ivory chairs and set 
them in the porches of their houses. 
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They dressed themselves in their richest 
clothes, and seated themselves on the 
chairs. Very grand and haughty they 
looked as they sat there, silent and 
stern, their long beards sweeping over 
their chests. So they waited for the foe. 

Two days later the Gauls came to the 
silent and deserted city. They cried out 
in amaze when they found the gates 
open. They entered, shouting loudly — 
but when they saw the lonely houses 
and empty streets, they fell silent and 
marvelled to themselves. Then they 
saw the noblemen sitting on their ivory 
chairs, quite still, like statues. 

The Coming of the Gauls 

They must be gods/’ said the (jauls 
in wonder. 

One w^ent up to an old man and 
stiuKeii n.) beaid to see if it was n^al 
Then the nobleman leapt up and struck 
tlie Gaul in anget. In a few moments 
all the old men were dead, slain by the 
furious Gauls. 

Then the enemy looted the houses 
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and set them on fire. Next they tried 
to take the Capitol, and marched up 
the steep hill with their shields over 
their heads to protect them. But so 
fiercely did the garrison defend them- 
selves that soon the Gauls were lunning 
down the hill, defeated. 

Hunger in the Capitol 

The men in the Capitol looked down 
on Rome with sadness. They saw their 
homes burning and heard the cries of 
the Gauls as they looted the houses. 
Day after day went by, and food grew 
scarce in the fortress. Everyone was 
on short rations and hunger crept in 
among them. 

i lie only creatures that were well fed 
w^cre the geese that lived in the Capitol. 
They weie sacred birds, belonging to 
the goddess Juno, and the soldiers 
would not let them starve. They fed 
them with their own food every day, 
though this meant that they themselves 
must go without. 

One night there came a messenger to 



SpsciaOy drawn far tku work. 

So many were the enemy that there were scarcely enough Romans to face them. The Gauls 
swept down on the defenders, shouting loudly and holding their standards high in the air. 
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the Capitol. He was a Roman, and he 
had swum the River Tiber in the dark- 
ness and then climbed up to the Capitol 
by a secret path. He came and went 
unseen by the Gauls, but he left tell-tale 
marks down the cliff showing the way 
he had come — though he did not know 
this, for he was no traitor. 

The Gauls saw the marks next 
day and resolved to take the same 
path as the messenger, and surprise the 
Romans in the middle of the night. 
Then they could easily take the 
Capitol, and the whole of Rome would 
be theirs 

The Saving of the Capitol 

So when night came the Gauls fol- 
lowed the secret path, and climbi^d 
silently iipw^ards. Not a sound did 
they make Not a swoid scraped th(^ 
ground, not a man sturnblul. Nearfr 
and nearer to the Capitol they cann , 
th( ir hearts leaping for joy to think 
th t soon the powerful fortiess would 
b(‘ theirs 


The Romans were asleep. The dogs 
heard nothing. Who could save Rome 
now ? 

Suddenly the geese stirred uneasily, 
and took their heads from beneath their 
wings. They sensed something frighten- 
ing and w^ere restless. Then they began 
to cackle loudly and flapped their great 
wings up and down. 

Down the Cliff Face 

A Roman soldier aw^oke and leapt 
to his feet. He caught up his weapons 
and ran to the wall Ihen loudly he 
shouted to his comrades, for the first 
Gaul was even at that moment leaping 
into the CapiloH Ihe Roman smote 
at him with his shield and thi‘ man 
rolh d down th( liillside. 

IIk'h all thf other Romans carin' 
running up and fi( ni'lv they stiiuk at 
the swarming (raids Man after man 
was sent toppling down llu ehd, and 
soon the Romans had dii\cn tlu cm iny 
far down the hill Peace om c ag.iin 
reigned in the ( apitol, and the geese 
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The invading Gauls saw the Roman noble men sitting on their ivoiy chans quite still like statues 
" They must be goda," said the Ctauls, in wonder One went up to an old man and stroked his 

beard to see if it was real. 



I his powciful pictuu 11 punluccd frtiin tliL oiii^in il b> H T Muttc ^ims um «i spltiKlid uk i 
of that rom intit ^ isodo in history when geese ivtd Koim It ha]>pi ni d at the tinii. whin the 
(jduls beset the eily 1 he youngir Romans had hut tluniseUes up in thi git it foitn ss known 
astheCcipitol Here, for sak t\ t hi y had taken the ii "n se whiehwiu sat led birds, belonging to 
the goddess juno In tin night the Oaiils scaled the wall of the C ipitol ste ilthil> stiiving to 
surprise the" defendcis The Romans were asleep and the dogs heaid nothing I he gi ese, how- 
ever, shrilled out an alarm to rouse the soldiers and the ( apitol was saved. 
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ceased their frightened cackling and 
slept peacefully. 

So was the Capitol saved and Rome 
was not lost. After a time the Gauls 
withdrew, and the Romans came back 
to their beloved city. She raised her 
head again and lived to become the 
centre of the ancient world. 

Conquering the Gauls 

Not only that, but the day dawned 
when the Romans under Julius Oesar 
completely conquered the Gauls, whilst 
two great Roman Emperors so ruled 
and directed the conquered country 
that they brought the inhabitants from 
being partly barbarians to a state of 
considerable civilisation. 


Perhaps you are wondering exactly 
from what part of Europe came the 
Gauls who set out to attack Rome ? 
We are all very apt to think of Galha, 
or the land of the Gauls, as being the 
country which we know to-day as our 
close neighbour France. As a matter 
of fact, we are right up to a point, 
but the home of these fierce men 
also included some portions of both 
Holland and Germany, the whole of 
Belgium and a good deal of Switzer- 
land. 

So you see that the Land of the Gauls 
represented a very large portion of 
Western Europe, though most of it was 
densely wooded and a very wild country 
indeed. 



The above illustration, after the famous picture by Sir Edward Poyntcr R A (183b lyig), 
shows that ingenious weapon of warfare the Roman catapult, being used to batter down the walls 
of Carthage This appliance threw enormous darts, stones or arrows, the missiles being sent 
hurtling through the air when a heavy bow was released 
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HANNIBAL SWEARING ENMm TO THE ROMANS 


J?»'. hnls 


Hamilcar, one of the greatest generals of Carthage, was sent to conquer Spam. On the eve of 
his departure his son, Hannibal, then only nine years of age, begged to be taken with him. 
Ham'l^ar agreed, but ordered that the boy should hrst make a solemn promise to spend his whole 
lile. It ncwd bo, in fightmg the Romans. The incident is illustrated above, and you see Hanmbal 
making his vow in the temple. Our picture is after a painting by Benjamin West (1738-1820), 
the Anglo-American artist who realistically depicted so many of the romantic episodes of history. 


M any centuries ago there was a 
famous city called Carthage. 
It stood on the northern coast 
of Africa, and was very rich and very 
powerful. Its ships swept up and down 
the blue sea and traded everywhere. It 
ruled nearly all the lands round about, 
and even Spain and part of France were 
forced to pay tribute to the wealthy 
town. 

Then one day Carthage heard that 
another city was becoming famous. 
This was Rome, on the banks of the 
Tiber. Roman ships came trading up 
and down the coast, and tales reached 
Carthage that the Romans were seeking 
for power, and might prove dangerous 
rivals. 

" Rome must be destroyed 1 ^ore 
she harms us," said the Carthaginians. 
So they declared war, and began to 
prepare an army to send against her. 

Hamilcar and his Son Hannibal 

One of the gi* atest generals of Car- 
thage was a man called Hamilcar. He 
was sent to Spain to conquer it, and 
since Spain was over the sea he had to 


say good-bye to his wife and son, and 
embark in a ship. 

His son was called Hannibal, a sturdy 
boy of nine years old. He came down 
to the seashore to watch his father 
make preparations to go away. Hamil- 
car making the usual sacrifices, and 
Hann’b.U watched him, looking around 
in excitement to sec so many ships, so 
mary strange soldiers, and to hear such 
a shouting and clamouring. 

In Strange Countries 

Hannibal longed to be a soldier and 
to go over the sea to fight in strange 
countries. He wanted to sail away in 
a ship. He hated to stay behind whilst 
his brave f.tther left him. 

Hamilcar suddenly glanced at his 
little son. He was struck by the look 
of longing in the boy's face. He loved 
him very much, and could not bear to 
part from him. A sudden idea came 
into his mind. 

" Hannibal," he said, " shall I take 
you with me ? " 

Hannibal looked at his father m 
amazement and his heart beat quickly. 
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Yes, tike me, father,** said the boy 
beseechingly 

" Very well, you shall come,** said 
Haniilcar But you must first make 
me a solemn vow that you will never 
break ** 

** I will make it,*’ said the little boy 
" Promise me to hate the Romans all 
your life long, and to spend your whole 
life fighting them,*' said Hamilcar. 

“ I promise,** said Hannibal, and he 
kept his vow faithfully 

Hannibal Becomes a Soldier 

Hamilcar sailed away with Hannibal 
in his care No longer was the boy 
trt at( d as a child He had to act like 
a man and have the courage and hardi- 
ru ss of a soldir r He lived in camp with 
all the other men, and so strong was the 
boy and so fearless, that never once did 
Hamilcar regret bringing him 
Before he was very much older the 
bov Hannibal had become as good a 
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soldier as any other. lie was biave 
and strong, and a bom leader of men 
He was with Hamilcar when Spam was 
conquered, and learnt all that his 
father could teach him. When Hamil- 
car died, Hannibal took his father*s 
place. He was ready to fulfil his 
vow I 

At War with Rome 

Soon war broke out with Romt‘, and 
Hannibal rejoiced, for he knew lus 
chance had come. He was in Spam 
with the Carthaginian army, and the 
Romans thought that thi y would fight 
him there and defeat him But 
Hannibal decided differently. 

He wanted to fight the Romans in 
their own country That meant that 
he must leave Spain, march through 
the Pyrenees, cross the Rivir Rhone 
and then go right over the mountainous 
Alps into Northern Italy Hannibal 
did not know the Alps at all, but that 
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\uUiiiig < ul<l daunt Haniubal— not even the Alps and the fait that it was gating late in the 
and the uinds were eold and bitter On he marched, and ns men with him, climbing the 

steep mountain passes 
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mattered notliing. Ho meant to march 
into Italy and take Rome itself ! 

Soon his army was on the march. 
Hannibal had 20,000 horsemen and 
90,000 foot soldiers, besides thirty- 
seven elephants. It was a tremendous 
number to take over an unknown way. 

Across the Alps 

All the way to the Pyrenees the army 
was set upon by fierce native tribes, 
and soon Hannibal had lost a quarter 
of his men. When the soldiers gazed 
upon the snowy tops of the mountains 
they were full of dismay. Many of them 
threw down their arms and said they 
would go no further. 

Hannibal knew that it was no use 
taking with him unwilling soldiers, for 
such men fight badly. 

‘ inoso \vho wish to go may leave 
straightaway,** he said. At once 11,000 
men turned and left him. Hannibal 
marched on with those that remained. 

Through the Pyrenees he went, and 
over the River Rhone. Then he came 
to the mighty Alps, and the soldiers 
gazed on them with awe. It was 
getting late in the year, and the winds 
were cold and bitter. But nothing 
could daunt Hannibal. On he mar;! f"d, 
and his men with him. 

'Fhen began a dreadful time for the 
army. They had to climb up the steep 

21s mountain passes with their 
heavy baggage. They had to 
drag up their horses and mules and 
drive on their elephants. Frost came 
down and snow hid the path. The way 
grew slippery, and men and beasts 
sEpped and fell. 

The Summit Gained 

Food was scarce, and men became 
ill and died. Others perished with the 
bitter cold that grew greater as the 
army climbed higher. The numbers 
became smaller day by day, but Planni- 
bal would not r.Ive in. On he w^nt, up 
and up, bearing cold, hunger and 
weariness. 

It seemed to the tired soldiers that 
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flaiiiiibcil sliouteil in joy and i>tood on the 
.summit of the pass, pointing before him. 
Uelow them lay the lov'oly land of Italy 
“ We will descend the mountains into the 
plain," he said, "and give battle to the 
Romans ” 

the Ah‘i had no top. They must go up 
to the sky and beyond ! Day after day 
the men still had to climb, and day 
after day the same bitter wind met 
them, and the fro^^t caught their numb 
fingers. 

But at last Hannibal shouted in joy 
and stood on the summit of the pass, 
pointing before him. His men, almost 
too tired to rejoice with him, came 
staggering up and saw what caused 
Hannibal to cry out. Below them lay 
the lovely land of Italy, and somewhere 
down there was the proud city of Rome, 
which Hannibal longed to take. 

We will descend the mountains 
into the plain,** said Hannibal. *' Then 
we will rest for the winter months, but 
when spring comes back again we will 
give battle to the Romans. Then shall 
they know the might of Carthage 1 ** 
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Ihe road by the lake was very narrow an 1 lay in a valJty with hills slupin^ upwinls from the 
path Ihere was one entrance to and one exit from the road iiid Haniiibil 1 n 1 his pi ms circ 
fully. The unwary Roman army entered the road 


T he Romans gathered together a 
fine army of 40,000 good soldiers 
to fight Hannibal In charge of 
the men was a Consul called Flaminius, 
\ho was tager to meet the Caitha- 
ginians in battle He led lus men by a 
short cut along the side of Lake Trasi- 
mene, hoping to surprise Hannibal by 
arriving befoie he was expected 

A Road by the Lake 

But Hannibal was well posted re- 
garding the movements of the Roman 
2X7 army, and he knew quite well 
" ^ that Flammius was intending to 
take the road by the lake. The Car- 
thaginian rejoiced, for he saw a fine 
opportunity for an ambush. 

The road by the lake was very narrow 
and lay in a valley with hills sloping 
upwards from the path. There was one 
entrance to and one exit from the road, 
and Hannibal laid his plans carefully. 

“ Post men in the hills that slope 
down to the road by the lake,'' he 
commanded " Place a large force at 
the exit 90 that none may go out that 
way, and hide another force at the 
entrance, bidding them close round it 
as soon as the Romans have passed 
through Thus we shall have the whole 
army in a trap 


Ihe unwary Roman army entered 
the road by the lake , and as soon as ttu 
last man had passctl, tiu ( aithaginiaiis 
closed round the t ntiancc llitic wc le 
others at the end of the vallt y, so that 
no Romans could pass out, and hun- 
dreds more in the hills around, waiting 
the signal to charge down to the path 
Halfway along the lake road Idarni- 
nius gave the order to encamp for the 
night. Ihe Carthaginians rejoiced, for 
that meant they could attack the 
Romans in the darkness Hannibal 
waited until night had fallen and then 
gave the order to attack. 

The Battle of Lake Trasimene 

Down the road and down the hillside 
poured the hosts of Carthaginians. The 
terrified Romans leapt up in panic, 
wondering what was happening. Flami- 
nius tried to rally his army, but it was 
impossible. The Romans were every- 
where in flight, and no matter where 
they fled they met fierce Carthaginians 
who slew them. Of all that brave 
40,000, only a quarter found their way 
back to Rome with the news. 

Flaminius fell in the battle. He 
deserved his death, for by his careless- 
ness he lost the lives of thousands of 
Romans. He had not even troubled to 
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THE BAHLE OF LAKE TRASIMENE 



At tlio HAttU of I.akc rrasinitnt the Romms wcie eviryvvhcre in flight and no niittei where 
they fltd they met hcrce Carthaginians who slew them 1 lamimus tell in the battle and, ol all 
bis 40.000 brave men only a quarter found their way back to Rome wnth the news 
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Hannibal's guides ^:)St their ^\ay and led him 
into a valley from which there was no outlet 
except by passes in the hills At once Roman 
legions were posted in every pass 


send scouts ahead to sec* vvheth(*r tlie 
enemy were near. 

Fabius the Lingerer 

The Romans assembled another 
army, but it was not so good as the 
first one, for they had lost all their 
finest men. In charge of it was a man 
called Fabius, who, because he knew 
his troops were ill-trained, dared not 
give battle to Hannibal. Instead he 
followed closely on the Carthaginian's 
heels, near enough to harass him con- 
tinually, but not close enough for 
battle. Because of this plan he was 
called Fabius the Lingerer. 

Hannibal grew tired of being followed 
by Fabius, and determined to make him 
fight. 

I will march down into the lovely 
countryside of Campania," he thought. 
" When Fabius sees my soldiers spoil- 
ing and burning it, he will be angry and 
give battle. Then I will defeat him 
utterly." 

Hannibal in a Trap 

, Hannibal took guides to lead him to 
Campania, but the men lost their way 
and led him into a valley from which 
there was no outlet except by passes in 
the hills. 

Fabius, who was following the Car- 
thaginians closely, as was his custom, 
suddenly realised that he could catch 
Hannibal in a trap. He had only to 
place men at every pass and the enemy 
would be caught, just as Flaminius had 
been caught by the side of Lake 
Trasimene I 

At once Fabius posted legions at 
every pass, so that there was no way in 
and no way out of the valley that was 
not guarded by Romans. His men 
rejoiced, for they felt certain that the 
bold Hannibal was trapped at last. 

The Carthaginians were panic- 
stricken when they found themselves 
trapped, but Hannibal rode up and 
down the line telling them not to be 
afraid, for he would save them without 
any loss of life, they trusted him, but 
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HANNIBAL 

wondered how he could evade the 
Romans, who were at every entrance 
and outlet of the valley. 

Then Hannibal thought of a cunning 
trick. When night came he bade his 
men take 2,000 oxen and tie on to each 
horn a large lighted torch Then he 
commanded them to drive the beasts up 
the hillside all together and leave them 
to race off m the darkness. 

Hannibars Trick 

The Carthaginians obeyed. The 
oxen, with lighted torches on each 
liorn, were driven up the slopes and 
ran off in a fright I he Romans sud- 
denly caught sight of all the lights up 
the hillside, and in a trice the word 
went round * " The Carthaginians arc 
i sea Ding over the hills f 

Ihc Ruiiians, never guessing that the 
toiches were carried by oxen, and not 
by men, left the passes they were 
guarding and ran to stop what they 
thought were the enemy As soon as 
the road was unguarded Hannibal 
marched his men quietly out of the 
vallry into a safe place > Meanwhile 
the Romans were lost 111 amazement, 
meeting nothing but bellowing oxen on 
the hillside ! 

The Battle of Cannae 

The campaign continued, and Hanni- 
bal won victory after victory. Then 
came the terrible Battle of Cannae, after 
which the Carthaginian became master 
of nearly all Italy. 

Varro was the leader of the Romans 
at that time, and he determined to give 

2ts battle to the enemy. He hung 

BC. his red cloak outside his tent as 
a sign for battle, and Hannibd saw it 
from afar. 

Swiftly he made his plans. He placed 
his men in the shape of a half-moon, 
with the bulge towards the enemy. At 
the two ends were horse soldiers and m 
the bulge vvn foot sold ic is When the 
Romans attacked the centre gave way ; 
and, at the same time, the horse soldiers 
at the ends rode round the Romans and 


IN ITALY 
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met at the rear. The foot soldiers were 
commanded to rally again, and then, 
to the terror of Varro, he saw that the 
whole of his army was surrounded by 
the r arthaginians ! 

Closer and closer pressed the enemy, 
cutting down the helpless Romans. 
The army was utterly destroyed, and 
only a few lived to tell the dreadful 
tale to Rome. Hannibal had con- 
quered and Rome was in despair. 

Yet, despite his succ(\ss, Hannibal 


was not able to lay siege to or capture 
Rome herself. To the end of his days, 
however, he was always faithful to 
the promise he had made to his 
father, and besought all who pos- 
sessed the power to make war against 
Rome. 

When you think of men who rank as 
the greatest commanders in the history 
of the world you must never forget 
Hannibal. He ranks with the very 
highest. 



Sjiiiilly hau'fi /( r thi^ torK 


When tlu Ronicins .nUirkcd thr c ontrt* v\a.y diid, nt the ^din( tuiu-, tlu hoi sc soldn is lode 

round the Komcins and met at Iho rt-ar ( loser and closer pressed the ( arth if;inians, cutting 

down the helpless Romanb. 



specially drawn for thts work 

In the Koman Senate was a man called Cato, who used to end all his speeches with the same 
words : “ Carthage must be destroyed ! " He was ahaiJ that the city might grow great again 

and rival Rome’s power. 


H annibal stayed in Italy some 
time longer, but his army was 
gradually dwindling. He could 
not get any more men from Carthage, 
and soon the towns he had won com- 
menced to go over to Rome again. 

Then the great general was driven 
into a corner of Italy, and began to 
fight a losing battle. He fought 
bravely until Carthage sent him a 
message to return at once, for she 
needed him. 

Scipio Africanus, the Roman 

The Romans had at last found a 
general great enough to strike terror 
into the heart of Carthage. This was a 
man called Scipio Africanus, who had 
defeated the Carthaginians in Spain, 
and was now in Carthage ready to fight 
there also. 

Hannibal returned and was given an 
army to march against Scipio. But 
the men were ill-trained, and couiJ do 
nothing against the fine troops that the 
Roman general had with him. A battle 
was fought at Zama, and Hannibal was 
completely defeated. 

Then Carthage had to make peace 
on Rome's teims, and very hard term, 
they wore. She had to pay a great sum 
of money, surrender her fleet, and give 
her promise that she would never go to 


war with any country unless Rome first 
gave her permission. 

Carthago Must be Destroyed 

Now there was in the Roman Senate 
a man called Cato, who used to end all 
his speeches with the same words : 

Carthage must be destroyed ! " He 
was afraid that the city might grow 
great again and rival Rome's power. 
He urged the Romans to do all they 
could o oppress Carthage and to des- 
troy Ij-r as soon as they had a chance. 

Carthage tried to comply with all 
Rome's demands, but at last there came 
one that seemed impossible. 

Rome’s Harsh Command 

‘‘ Rome commands that Carthage 
shall be removed from the sea, and 
taken ten miles inland," said the 
Romans, and sent an army to enforce 
their command. 

The Carthaginians were in despair. 
How could they remove their city ? 
Their whole livelihood depended on 
their sea trade, and that would all go 
if they moved inland. They could not 
leave their fine city, with its great 
temples, to fall into min. But what 
else could they do ? 

Rome had taken away all their 
weapons and there were no ships in the 
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harbour Twelve miles away was a 
strong Roman army waiting to march 
on Carthage and destroy it 

The Carthaginians could do nothing 
but defy Rome They determined to 
make new weapons and to fortify 
their city so stiongly that the Romans 
would be foiled I hey began to 
prepare 

Courage in Carthage 

How Carthage worked * Women cut 
off their hair to make bow-strings, and 
sold their ]e^\els to pay the army 
lead and iron were torn out of roofs 
and walls and made into swords, spears, 
catapults, shields and bolts It was not 
long befoie neaily e very man in the city 
had a weapon of somt sort ( rrthage 
was ready for the battle * 

At last the Romans marched on 
Carthage to take it They expecte d to 
find a defenceless city, whose* men had 
no weapons, and they hoped to loot 
destroy and kill as much as they ph asc d 
To their amazement they found a 
strongly-fen tifie d town whose citi/e ns 


were all armed, and with a strong airny 
both inside and outside the walls. 

The Siege of Carthage 

For two years the Romans tried to 
take Carthage and failed Then came a 
fine general, the Younger Scipio, who 
drove the Carthaginian army into the 
city, captured all the villages around 
and began a strict siege. 

He built a stone embankment across 
the harbour so that no food could reach 
( arthage by sea, and tlien he waited 
for surrender 

Food became very scarce in the ntv 
and the pee^ple grew weak and listless, 
140 did not lose their courag* 

« < I he n Scipio de fc ite cl the soldiers 
guiicling the walls and entered C*irth 
age H(_ captured the gi c it m irket-i>] ic c 
and turnc d his e ye s to the c itade 1 into 
whieh the ])eople h lel ge)n( foi safety 

Taking the Cit.idtl 

But it w is not eas’v to tike the 
citadel Iht way was line el by till 
SIX stone el houses anel each of these 





illv drawn for this nork 

The many follow rs of the Rorm.n general clef* aleel the sol licrs giiirding the walls and entered 
Carthago Scipio then raptured the great marktt place and turned his c\t s to the (it uli 1 into 

whuh the people hid gjuie for sihty 
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HOW A NOBLE CITY WAS DESTROYED 


was crammed with soldiers 
eager to defend the for- 
tress. The Romans entered 
the houses and fought the 
Carthaginians hand to 
hand. They forced them 
back, they chased them to 
the roofs, they flung them 
down into the streets 
below. 

Once a house was cleared 
it was set on fire. When 
the people in the citadel 
saw the flames they sur- 
rendered. All hope was 
gone from them. They 
were starving, and their 
city was burning. 

The Burning of Carthage 
jweiy building was st‘t 
on fire. The lovely temples, 
the noble public buildings, 
the fine houses, the gay 
shops — all went up in 
fla mes and crashed to earth 
by the score. Scipio, the 
Roman general, wept as 
he saw them, for he knew 
that Rome was doing an 
unjust and cruel deed — 
the worst deed she had 



ever done, for she was 
usually generous to her 
vanquished foes. ihe Kom.in ^ 

Not one stone must be the v.mq 

left upon another,'* com- 
manded Rome, and Scipio obeyed the 
command. What fire left undone, the 
soldiers did. Every piece of wall that 
remained standing, every pile of stones 
was levelled to the ground. 

Soon the great city of Ca hage 
was nothing but a desolate, ruined ex- 
panse, smoking and smouldering every- 
where. The bright sky was daikcned 
by the clouds of smoke. Onl}^ the 
sea gleamed pure and blue, but no 
Carthaginian .hips rode at anchor 
there. No one could guess that a noble 
city had once stood on that desolate 
spot. 


1 illy lira for ik>,s uork 

*()l(liors entcrod the houses diid chased the 
to the roof', dh.x then fought hand to hand 
nslied wtn Hiin^ dowr. into the slrr ets below 

One thing more remained to be done 
Scipio had been commanded to plough 
up the ground on which Caithage had 
bcood. This was done, and then indeed 
Carthage was no more! 

Looking Backwards 

Before he departed to Rome Scipio 
btood on the blackened ground and 
pronounced a fcaiful cnise on any one 
who should trv to build a city again m 
that ])lace. Then ho and his men took 
ship for Rome, who was rejoicing that 
she now liad no powerful enemy. As 
they sailed away only a few streamers 
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of smoke showed where the beautiful 
city of Carthage had once stood. 

Of the people who remained alive 
after the terrible punishment of their 
race most WTre taken by their captors 
and sold as slaves. 

Rising from its Ashes 

Perhaps you wonder now what hap- 
pened afterwards to Carthage, when the 
passing of time had somewhat healed 
the wounds. To begin with, the coun- 
try of which Carthage was the centre 
became a Roman colony. 

Years later the Romjms thomselvts 


built another Carthage, where they 
established many schools of learning. 
It became a kind of Roman Empire in 
Africa, and it is of great interest to us 
in these times to know that the place 
formed one of the homes of Christianity. 

Now you may be wondering exactly 
what was the vsize of the ancient city 
which the Romans so ruthlessly de- 
stroyed so that " not one stone was left 
upon another."' It is believed to have 
contained some 700,000 inhabitants, 
whilst 0111 present-day Mancln ster holds 
upwards of 766,000, so you can see 
how large and impoitant it was. 





t ill) Ir III n frt tins itorh 

" Not one* sIdik must he left upon anothi i comni.inac d Ki'nit, and Seipio tin j^ctH ral obeyed 
the command i.v(iy piece of vv ill that nniaimd standin^>^, ^veiy pile of stones, wab 1 cm Ikd 

to the grounrl 


THE MOST FAMOUS ROMAN 



CHARIOT RACING IN THE C^ CUS MAXIMUS 


Jn thr fourth rcntiiry the Circus iMaxirnus, at Rome was the lirpest in the woild It was built 
oijgin.illy by Julius Ctcsar and frcqiiontlv cnl ir^eil I he circus was used for races both with 
liorso Mid with cliirioL^, \ uioui <ithi(.tic g inu s . (ombits with wdd Ix'asts and so on In 
tiinsc «u, . Ciarjot i icin^ oi < upied the pin* of footb ill in our turns, tlie follow-ers wearinj^ 
sejitiTfite < olours In the pic lure abo\ e, bv IhofcASoi \deinollo, wt sec a lace in ])rogr(*ss, and verv 
escitiuf^ it niiist have been Thf Rom ms spoke of a two-borS(‘d < banot as a " biga " , one with 
three hoists is e “ triga " , whilst a four horsed vehicle was a ' tpi.idriga ” 


A BOU r one hundred years before 
ZJk the birth of Jesus C Iirist, one of 
A V. the f^ieatest of all the Romans 
was boin. Ills name was Julius Caesar 

In his boyhood h(‘ lead stories of 
brave and mighty men, and longed to 
be like Ah'xander. and coi.^joer 
many lands, lie grew up into a 
tall, slight youth, with bright dark 
eyes, wise and brave beyond his 
years. 

A Great Soldier 

The people of Rome loved him, for 
he spent money on them, and promised 
them many things. They made him 
ruler of Spain, and there he won many 
battles and became rich and powerful. 

When he returned to Rome he U ind 
tliat two men, Pompey and Crassus, 
were rulers of the city. Caesar joined 
them, and the friends ruled together. 

But Caesar wanted to have Rome in 
his own hands and to rule her himself. 
To do this he n eded an army. So he 
had himself made Governor of Gaul, 
away beyond the Alps, and there for 
nine years he trained his men to be one 


of the greatest fighting forces that had 
ever been seen in the w^oild. 

The^e men fought the wild, fierce 
(hauls continually. Tli(‘ land w^as 
covered with forests, and there were 
many deep and wide rivers to cross, 
maii^ I 'ountains to climb and marshes 
to wac\ through. Julius Caesar never 
once faltered in his task. He conquered 
evei y one of the 300 tribes of Gaul and 
made himself their master. 

He made fine, straight roads, and 
built great cities. His soldiers adored 
him and would follow him anywhere 
and do anything for him. He w^as one 
of the greatest generals the wwld has 
ever known. 

Crossing the Rubicon 

Caesar made himself master, not only 
of France (or Gaul, as it was then called) 
but also pushed across the Rhine into 
Germany and through the mountains 
into Switzerland. He even crossed over 
to Fngland, and fought the Biitons 
theie, as you wtII hear in the next story. 

Ciesar wanted to lie master of Rome. 
He had his army, and the people loved 
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him and desired to welcome him. 
When Pompey heard the Romans 
praising Caesar, he was dismayed, for 
he was afraid that if the great general 
returned to Rome his power would be 
gone, for Caesar would rule in his stead 

“Foremost Man in the World” 

So he sent a message to Caesar, bidding 
him to send away his army and return to 
Rome himself. Csesar knew what this 
meant — the loss of his power and per- 
haps death But on the other hand, if he 
refused, civil war would spring up, and 
Romans would fight against Romans, 
for Pompey would certainly march his 
army against that of Julius Caesar. 

Caesar’s men were encamped on one 
side of a river called the Rubicon, 
which divided Italy from Gaul Once 
the Rubicon was crossed, war would be 
declared Should he cross it or not ^ 

Caesar thought long and d<eplv. 
Then he turned and gave an order flu 
Ri bicon w as to be crossed > 

\Vhen Pompey heard that Caesar was 
coming he took his army and fled away 


to Greece. The general did not find it 
difficult to make himself master of 
Italy, and within sixty days he was 
proclaimed ruler. The people of Rome 
gladly welcomed him and cheered in 
triumph when he entered the city 

Soon Caesar crossed to Greece and 
fought Pompey. He overthrew him in 
a great battle, and Pompey fled to 
Egypt. He was killed there and his 
head was sent to Caesar But the 
Roman wept when he saw it, for he 
remembered the happy days when he 
and Pompey had been friends 

For two years Caesar wagtd war 
against foes in Spam and Africa, and 
success came to him in everything At 
the end of the two years he was " the 
foremost man in the world,” and his 
name was known from end to tncl of 
the land. 

A Wise Ruler 

lie was a wisi .md good iiiki of th( 
Roman people He k( pt peai ( and 
made good laws He worked only for 
the welfare of the state. 



Spectall\ dratin for this werk 

(asai s mtn tneampod on one sidt of a ri\Lr calUd the Rubicon, which divided It il\ 

fioin (faul Once Ih Kiibiton A\as crossed war would be d cliud Should he lioss it 01 
not ( jisar thought decpl> llun he gave an order lh< j^ubicon was to be erossi d 






THE IDES OF MARCH 





W F Mansell Uy pennuston oj the Lorporalwn oj At inchester 

This famous picture by Sir Edward Poyntcr, R A , who was noted for Ins classical paintings 
and decorations on the walls of great buildings, shows a scene in Ancient Rome Julius tas*ir 
IS seen at the entrance to his regal palace, in company with his wife, Calpurnia She is 
anxiously drawing his attention to the glowmg beam of light from a mysterious comet that has 
recently appeared in the skies and reminding him apprehensively that the soothsayers have 
cautioned him to bei^are of great danger when the idcs of Marcli came round Ihe ides was 
merely a division of time in the Roman calendar and marked the thirteenth day of the month, 
except in March, May, July, and October, when it fell on the fifteenth Csesar was theretore 
bidden to beware of the fifteenth of March and as history records, it was upon that very day 

that he was assassinated 
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One clciy when he was in (hr stieets 
someone hailed him as king. 1 he 
listening crowd looked angry when 
they heard this, for Rome had no wish 
for kings. She had not forgotten her 
last king, Tarquin the Proud, and she 
was determined to have no more. 
Csesar saw the angry looks, and he 
called out, I am not king, but 
Caesar.*' 

Caesar’s Death 

This pleased the people, and they 
cheered him. But really Caesar would 
have liked to be king, and often 
wondered if a time would come when 
he might be crowned with the full 
consent of Rome. 

Not long after this a friend of his, 
Mark Antony, stepped forward and 
placed a crown on Caesar’s head. But 
he took it ofl, and once again the people 
shouted joyfully. They loved CiCsar, 
but they hated the thought of a king. 

Soon many of the nobles of Rome, 
who were jealous of Caesar and fearful 


of Ills po\\(U, began to plot agtUiist him. 
Cassius, a running soldier, whispeied 
to them that Caesar had iilanncd to 
make himself king, and so they decided 
that he must die. 

Even Brutus, Caesar's great friend, 
joined the plot when he heard that his 
friend meant to be king — for Brutus 
loved the State of Rome even more 
than he loved Caesar, and he thought it 
w’ould be wrong for one man to have so 
much power as Caesar would have if he 
were king. 

Then one day, when Caesar was sitting 
in his seat listening to a man's petition, 
one of the plotters stabbed him. Caesar 
sprang up and tried to defend himself, 
but there were drawn daggers all 
around him. 

Time after time he was stabbed, and 
then he saw his great friend Brutus 
among the murden^is. 

And thou too, Biutus ? " lu said 
sorrowfully. 'Iheii, diawing his cloak 
acioss his face, he fell to the giound and 
died, mourned by his people. 



THE MURDER OF C/bSAR 


Kisek^tti. 


Julius Cd'sar died the victim of a plot biought about by j .alousy , and even his great friend, 
Brutu'>, joined in the conspiracy. One day, whilstCa^sar wa.s].caringapi titioii, one of the plotters 
stabbed him He sprang up and trud to defend himself, but there were diawn daggers all 

around him " And thou too, iirutus ? " he said sorrowduhy, seeing Ins friend among the 

murderers. The above is a reproduction of a picture by Karl von Piloty (1826-86). 
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THE COMING OF THE EAGLES 


I ONCi ago, on a fine iiioriung in the 
late summtr, a little gioup of iik n 
ii btood upon the wliit cliffs of Dovt r 
gating anxiously over the channel that 
lay between them and the continent of 
Europe. As they watched, there came 
into sight, far away upon the horizon, 
the sails of a little fleet of ships, and 
the tall fair-haired men who saw them 
knew that the well-trained, armour-clad 
soldiers who boie the proud Roman 
eagle as their standard were upon 
them. 

Julius Csesar Lands 

Gallantly, but vainly, tin y withstood 
the landing of the great Julius Caisar 
and his army of 8,oe)o men Thtir 
fierceness prevt nted the invadt rs from 
getting very far and a storm which 
damaged the fleet completed the dis- 
comfort of the Romans, who returned 


to the mainland about three \ve( ks 
afhr tl ir lirst anual in Ihitain 

But, 'iiOi lor the h sson, Julius 
Cdesar rt lurned in the in \t year with a 
biggcj army I his time he manag(.d to 

reach the country just north of the 
lhanus, though the Britons, under the 
r ,4 leadership of a brave chief 
named Cassivellaunus, fought 
with all fheir might to hold him back 
I heir daring, their skill on horseback, 
their ''trange war chariots with the 
deadly scythes on the wheels, and their 
knowledge ♦ 1 the woods and marshes 
made them difficult foes to conquer. 
Although beaten in open battle, 
Cassivellaunus carried out a strong 
attack upon the camp which the 
Romans had built near tlu ii landing 
place , and, because of the hopelessness 
of such waifare and the fact that bad 
weather had again damaged his fleet, 
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Sprcxally draxin ft/r ihtx itork. 

Even when Caradoc iitood before the empeior he remained 
undaunted. " You fight to make evcr>'body >our slavrs," 
he said, “ but I fight for freedom," 


Caesar returned to the continent oiicc 
more, leaving the Britons unconquered. 

A Brave Welsh Chieftain 

For nearly loo years the Romans 
left this island alone, and then an army 
AM. was sent to conquer it. Many 
^ of the tribes submitted, but 
Caradoc, a chief who ruled over a 
part of Wales, refused to yield. He 
gathered an army and made a gallant 
stand in the rocky fastnesses of his own 
country. But not even the protection 
of mountains and valleys and stone 


walls could stop the steady 
advance of the Roman 
troops. Caradoc's men fled, 
and he himself was be- 
trayed to the enemy and 
taken to Rome. There he 
was made to walk behind 
the magnificent chariot of 
the emperor, as he rode in 
triumph through the streets. 
The British chief, proud 
even in defeat, looked at 
the wonders of the greatest 
city of those times and 
marvelled. 

'' Why," he said, " should 
men who have so much want 
to take from a man like me 
the little that he has ? " 
Even when he stood 
before the emperor he re- 
mained undaunted. 

"You fight to make 
everybody your slaves," he 
said, " but I fight for 
freedom 1 " 

Courage Wins Respect 
The brave Caradoc was 
never allowed to return to 
his own land, but his cour- 
age won the respect of the 
Romans, and he was treated 
with kindness as long as he 
lived. 

The conquest of Britain 
went steadily on, but for a 
time revolts were frequent. 
One of the most famous was that led by 
Boadicea, a chieftainess who ruled in 
the cast. Because she refused to pay 
an unjust tax, a Roman officer caused 
her and her two daughters to be publicly 
flogged. She called upon her people to 
avenge this outrage, and roused them 
to frenzy by her fierce words and the 
sight of the scars left by the Roman 
rods. But, although the Britons fought 
bravely they were defeated, and Boa- 
dicea took poison rather than become a 
prisoner. 

Strong forts were built in many 
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places, and good roads made 
to connect them. Bit by bit 
th(i Romans extended their 
rule to the far north, but 
the fierce tribes of the high- 
land districts of Scotland 
were too much even for the 
armies of “The Mistress of 
the World," and in the end 
the conquerors built two 
gi eat walls to keep off these 
“ barbarians," and rested 
content with what they had 
won. 

Both Wise and Just 

Ihe Roman occupation 
of Britain lasted for nearly 
400 years, and the Britons 
gained much from it. They 
enjoyed pc act and pros- 
perity, for the Romans, 
although stern rnasteis, 
were wise and just. I owns 
sprang up, and trade began. 

Forests were cleared away, 
and marshes drained. 'Jhf‘ 
knowledge and the civili- 
sation that Rome enjoyed 
were gradually introduced. 

The influence of these first 
invaders of our land was so 
great and lasting that the 
effect of much that tht‘V 
did remains ev(’n to day. 

The Makers of Roads 

Can you think of any way 
in which Roman influence still leinains ^ 
The plainest evidence is on the face of 
the country in the shape of our road 
system. From the time of the Roman 
occupation until the coming of me )r 
transport no really vital new aiterial 
roads were made. Even in the coaching 
times the main highways were to a great 
degree of Roman origin ; and many of 
the Roman roads, called “ streets " fiom 
the Latin strata (a paved way) , arc to this 
very day carrying our cars and lorries. 
Watling Street was a Roman road, 
adapted from a British track. It linked 


London and (^iiiterbuiy, and stretched 
to Shropsliirc. Much of it is still in use. 

So the Roman eagles came to Britain 
and stayed there until, because of 
A,n. fioubies in the Impel ial City 
itself, they were recalled. Then 
they departed, leaving the Britons to 
rule themselves, and to defend their 
land against other invaders. But, since 
the Britons had forgotten how to fight, 
and did not know how to rule wisely, 
the departure of the Romans was a 
lieavy misfortune, and brought about 
much unhappiness. 
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S/ym(J//v t/fflo n fur lhi\ uork 

War ami siiflonng ljiiu* upon tlie l.iiid The Pitts and Siots luuned it uitlunit mercy from the 
north anil < arned fire and sword even to the gates of London. 


O N a certain day, thirty years or 
so after the Romans had left 
these shores, two men stood on 
the deck of a little vessel which lay at 
anchor off the Isle of Thanet, The 
narT'* of the one was Hengist, and of 
the other Horsa. They had come to 
Britain at the request of Vortigern, 
King of Kent, and desperate must have 
been the need which made him seek 
help fiom such men. For Hengist and 
Hoisa, and those witli tliem, were fierce 
sea-rovers — heathens from the coasts 
of (h-rmany and Denmaik. 

But the m t*d of Vortigern and of all 
the pco])le in Britain was very desperate 
indeed : for, with the departure of the 
Roman legions, peace and prosperity 
departed also, and war and suffering 
had come upon the land. The Piets 
and Scots harried it without mercy 
from the north, and carried fire and 
sword even to the gates of London, 
while sea pirates constantly swooped 
down upon the east, and burnt or 
slew everything and everybody within 
reach. 

Early Settlers in Kent 

Hengist and Horsa found this land, 
which they had come to save, very 
much to their liking. Their own country 
was far less fertile and pleasing, and 
life in it was hard. In return for the 


help which he had reciuved, Voitig(‘iii 
gave to them a portion of Kent, and 
here they settled and made homes for 
themselves. 

But before very long they turned 
their weapons again'=;t their British 
hosts, and invited others of tlieir race 
to come and share this goodly land. 
And the othiTs came, bringing their 
wiv^es and children and poss( ssions. 
They swarmed down upon Lnglaiul all 
along the east and the south. 1 hey 
w’ere fierce warriors, trained m the 
school of liard experieiue. Ihey had 
been made strong and daring by con- 
stant struggle against hunger, savage 
beasts, pitiless human enemies, and all 
the dangecb that could beset men on 
land and sea. 

The Britons resisted bravely, but 
they were thrust backward until their 
only refuge lay in the mountainous 
regions of the west, and meanwhile 
they suffered terrible things. Their 
cities were destroyed ; the prie.sts were 
slain, even at the altar ; great numbers 
of people were killed without mercy. 
“ Some of the miserable remainder,'" 
says an ancient author, “ being taken 
in the mountains, were butchered in 
heaps. Oihers, spent with hunger, 
came forth and submitted them.sclves 
to the enemy for food, but were made 
slaves for the rest of their lives, even 
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if they wtic not killed upon the spot 
Some with soi row fill hearts, Ihrl br- 
yond the S( as Oth(Ts led a miserable 
life among tlic woods, locks and rnouiv 
tains, with scarcedy enough food to 
suppoit life, and expecting every 
moment to be their last 

What these new invaders took they 
he.ld ihey settled themselves m 
village s all over the land, bringing with 
them the ir own government, spei ch and 
( iistoms. A hundred and 


s<ud “ Ihey are not Angles, but 
i„ angfls*’" Il( niad( uj) his mind 
th it the I iighsh slieiiild not bt 
allowed to remain in dirkness’*, 
and, when Ik bteame Popt , he sent 
Augustine, with forty monks, to teach 
the gospel of pe ace 

Augustine landed m Kent, an 1 
though Ethelbf it, the king of th it j)art 
of the country, would not tt first t e < jit 
this new religion, he permitted hi^. 


fifty years after the coming 
of Hcngist and Horsa their 
kinsmen occupied the 
e ountry from the Noith Sea 
totli( Se vern, and fiom th( 
southe in shores to the Firth 
of h orth 

Ihv. Iiiai Koig of the English 

I he struggle be twe^cn the 
b nglish anel tin Britons was 
followed by a struggle 
i)i tween the English them- 
selves lhei( were many 
tiib(s, ( leh with its own 
( hu f, and ( ae h stiiving feir 
powd But, out of this 
(oiifiision, there gradually 
..nw up a niiinlx r of small 
kingdoms, and these, in 
the remrse of time, eleereasexl 
to a few huger ones T veil 
thin the stiugglc went on, 
and it was not until ^50 
ytais after the first landing 
of the sea rovers that any 
man could justly call him- 
self by the title Egbert 
used —King of the English 
Meanwhile another gieat 
change had come about, for 
even during these centuries 
of fighting, the heathen 
linglish became ( hristians. 
Every one knows the story 
of how a young man named 
Gregoiy, stem/; some fan 
hairt d t hildren 111 the slav ( - 
market at Rome, and being 
told that they were Angles, 
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people to be taught, and at last became 
a Christian himself. Augustine was the 
first Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
little Church of St. Martin, in which he 
preached and taught, is still to be seen 
and venerated. 

But Christianity gained a hold in the 
north also ; for, at the invitation of a 
certain king of Northumbria, a monk 
named Aidan came from Scotland and 
began to spread the gospel. 

The Herdsman Poet 

It was here, in a monastery at 
Whitby, that Caedmon, a famous 
seventh'Century poet, lived. He was a 
simple herdsman, and one evening, sad 
because he could not play the harp and 
sing (as it was the custom for everybody 
to do in turn at feasts), he went out 
to the cattle-shed. There he dreamt 
a wond(Tful dream of the creation of 
the world. 

When he awoke he was able to 
remer ’ber it all, and to add to it, and 
from that day he found himself inspired 
to serve God as a writer of beautiful 
sacred poetry. 

Another famous wiiter who lived a 
century later, was the Venerable Bede, 
who lived in a monastery at Jarrow. 
He w^as the first great English scholar, 
and spent his life in acquiring all that 
the wwld then knew, and writing it 


down for others to read and use. At 
the time of his death he was busily 
translating the Gospel of St John from 
Latin into English. Seeing how weak 
he was becoming, the pupil whose duty 
it was to write from his dictation 
begged him to stop. 

“It is Finished, Master” 

" I do not know how soon I may be 
away,*' said Bede, and the work went 
on. It continued day by day, 

735 though he was very near his end. 
One morning those around urged him 
to rest, pointing out that there was 
only one sentence left to do. 

“ Write quickly ! '' said Bede, and 
again the pupil bent to his task. 

It is finished, master * he said at 
last, and then this splendid old man lay 
back content, and died with the praisis 
of God on his lips. 

If great and good men such as Bede 
had never existed we should have lost 
much of what history teaches us to-day. 
Long years after his death the honoured 
title Venerable was attached to his 
name. 

Hi^ works were beautifully \viitt(*n 
in Latin, and from them we can learn 
much of what happened m England 
from the days of the Saxons. Some of 
the most inspiring stones we treasure 
to-day weie reconled by this liistoiian. 
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KING ALFRED AND THE CAKES 


n /' Mansell. 



n (U'ly lifo-liki* picture, the reprtxluction of an enj^rdving made from the famous 

painting by the great Scots artist, Sir David VVdkie, K A. (1785-1841), shows the well-known 
histonral incident. We can learn much frcjm goofl pictures, and this one brings home, as 
nothing else could do, the scene when Alfred sought shelter in the hut of a pr^asant, and was 
roundly scolded by the housewife for neglecting her cakes and allowing them to burn. 


F our small boys stood grouped 
about their mother, who held on 
her knee that once rare and 
precious thing known as a book, 

I will give it,” she said, ” to which- 
ever of you first learns to read it.” 

The boys were the sons of Etheiwulf, 
King of Wessex, and the yo'ungest of 
them was Alfred, who was afterwards 
A.D. to become one of the greatest, 

H40-mi vvisest, most devoted and 
best-loved rulers tliat this country has 
ever known. 

In Days of Fear 

The days in which he lived were days 
of fear and unhappiness, for fierce 
vikings from those grim lands 'across 
the North Sea had begun to do what 
the English themselves had done three 
centuries before. In their long ships, 
urged swiftly on by sails and oars, they 
swept down upon the shores of our 
island, burning and killing wherever 
they went. Tliey were heathens, and 
they took a savage delight in the 
destruction of churches and the slaying 
of Christians. 


At first they came only in the sum- 
mer, returning to pass the long stormy 
winter in their own country. But by- 
and-by they began to make new homes 
for themselves here, and the English 
were aever free from the terror of these 
merci!' ss invaders. Towns and villages 
\vere . acked and burnt ; fertile land 
was laid waste ; Christianity and 
culture began to disappear, and the 
work of hundreds of years was undone. 
More and more of them came, as time 
went on, and greater grew the sorrow 
which lay like a shadow over all 
England. It was to be the life-work of 
Alfred to break the power of the Danes. 

Alfred and the Cakes 

Much of what wc know about this 
wonderful king com(\s from the writings 
of a man who lived through those long, 
weary years of heart-breaking struggle, 
and set down what he saw. Here is his 
description of Alfred as a boy : ” As 
Alfred advanced through the years of 
infancy and youth, he appeared more 
comely in person than his brothers, as 
in countenance, speech and manners 
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he was more pleasing than they. His 
noble birth and noble nature implanted 
in him from his cradle a love of wisdom 
above all things.'* 

Alfred was called upon to shoulder 
his burden quite soon, for, when he 
was eighteen years old, he had to 
share the task of leadersliip with one 
of his brothers — his father and the 
other two being d(‘a(l. Five years 
Liter this la^t surviving brother died of 
wounds got in one of the frequent lights 
against the Danes, and Alfred cairied 
on the task alone. In the first year of 
his reign lie fought no fewei than nine 
battles with the (‘uemy. He was 
beaten manv tinu's, but never lost 
heart. It was on some day during this 
sad period that he sought shelter m the 
hut of a peasant, and wvrs scoldt'd by 


the housewife — who did not recognise 
him — because he let her caki*s burn. 

'Midst Woods and Swamps 

The few men that remained to him 
became worn out, and at last he was 
forced to take refuge at Athelney, a 
little island among the woods and 
swMinps of Somerset. Here he made 
careful preparations for a fresh attack 
upon the Danes, and s( nt out messen- 
gers to urge all his people to join him 
On one occasion, being anxious to find 
out the uumbei and plans of the Danes, 
he disguised himself as a mmstrel and 
ventured into their very midst. 

When the tiuK' was lipc* lu* stnuk a 
hercc blow at tlu' Danish foiees, and 
defeat(‘d them htMVilv. flien he be- 
sieged then camp, and took it Shoitly 
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'Jh<" cibovr IS a reproducLiuii fioni llu* spjritud painting by Hfibct lione Jl sJiovvb typic.il 
linglibhnnn of Allnd’b da>s watUniig llio atiixal of a ])aiLy of in ruling Daius. Ik-sct by 
Danes thioughout the early years of liis reign, lliib gieatly beloved king event nally eonqueied 
the foe. In one year he fought no fewer than nine battles with the ent my, wlio were heathens 
sweeping down upon our shores, destroying churches and slaying the Chiistians. 
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afterwards they 
yielded to him, 
their leader pro- 
mising to be- 
come a Chris- 
tian and to 
leave Alfred’s 
kingdom — both 
of which things 
he did. He was 
baptised three 
weeks later, and 
Alfred acted as 
his godfather. 
1 hen the Danes 
retreated to the 
east, and a 
boundary line 
was fixed be- 
tween their 
kingdom and 
that of their 
conqueror. War 
broke out again 
seven years 
afterwards, but 
it lasted only a 
short time, and 
Alfred was once 
more victorious 
I he power of 
the Danes was 
broken. 

In Winchester 
Minster 





ALFRED IN THE CAMP OF GUTHRUM THF DANE 

Hen IS anothtr entrancing picture by Htrbert Bone At the end 
of his long campaign King Alfred was not only victorious ovt r the 
Danes but lorntrted (xuthrum to Chnstiinity and acted as godfitlur 
at his biplism Ihis was not the onl\ occasion on which Mfrid enterMj 
the tamp of tin foe Being \ri-y ’ lusical lie woul 1 disguise hiinstlf as a 
minstrel ind b >ldlv mingle in the ranks of the enemy 


Alfred was 
not only the 
leader of his 
people in war : 
he was their 
judge, lawgiver 
and teacher. He was also the grec '^st 
scholar and writer of his time. In the 
quieter years which followed the defeat 
of the Danes, he set himself to make 
Ins subjects hapjner and safer He re- 
built towns, founded moiiasttiu s, and 
set up schools, < \ en writim," the books 
to be used in them. He studied the old 
half-forgotten laws of the nation, and 
made a new code out of the best of 


them. He uanslated many books from 
l.atin into English, and started the 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle a record of 
national affairs which was kept chained 
to a desk in Winchtstei Minster, and 
added to ycai by year. 

Nevt r, in all the pageant of our 
history, has iluie been a nobler man 
or a better king. He died at the age 
of fifty-two. 


THE MAN WHO SERVED SEVEN KINGS 
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A FAIR-HAIRED, blue-eyed boy 
ruised himisclf slowly and pain- 
fully from the mud into which 
he had been flung. His fine clothes 
were torn and stained, his body bruised, 
and his fac(' streaked with blood Pale 
and shaken, he looked aftu those who 
had pulled him from his horse* and 
trampled him m the mire 

The boy was Dniistan, who in days 
to come was to be known as the 
wisest man in England.” Born of iirh 
parents, better educated than most 
children, he had already proved him- 
self to be clever and ambitious. He 
read every book that came within his 
reach, and was famous for his skill upon 
the harp and his singing of the old 
songs. 

His Magic Harp 

While he was still quite young, the 
King of Wessex had caused him to be 
brought to court, but there his know- 
ledge and ability had roused first the 
jealousy and then the hatred of his 
companions It was because they ft It 
bitterly towards him that they had 
treated him so roughly beside the lonely 
marsh. 

Dunstan did not recover from this 
attack for a long time. Then he 
entered a monastery, where he sang, 


and studied, and was happy But 
there he became yet more famou^' for 
one day, when he had finislKcl placing, 
lie hung up his harp bt side a window, 
and a gt ntle wind blowing thiough flu 
strings caused them to give forth music . 
People said that he* was so holy that 
the angels made melody for him. 

Under One King 

But though his life was peaceful and 
jileasant witliin these sh(*ltered w^dls, 
Dunstan longf*d to take* a share in the 
affairs of the w orld outside 1 hose w en* 
gieat days in England, for the woik 
begun by Alfred nearly a hundred years 
before was still going on , slowly but 
steadily the country was being once 
more united under one king, and the 
power of the Danes lessened. 

In the end Dunstan got his wish A 
young king named Edmund, who had 

a,d. treated him badly, made a sud- 
den vow — at the moment when 
his horse was about to plunge over a 
precipice— that he would be good to 
Dunstan if his life was spared. Because 
of hib escape he sent foi the young 
monk and made him Abbot of Glaston- 
bury. 

So opportunity came to this splendid 
man, and he seized it eagerly. Soon he 
had made his monastery famous as a 
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centre of learning, and had proved that 
he was fitted for still greater things. 
Before long he was Bishop of Worcester ; 
later on he became Bishop of London, 
and at last Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He showed himself to be wise and good, 
and carried out many changes which 
brought lasting benefit not only to the 
Church, but to the people as a whole. 

Loved and Honoured 

Dunstan was a great statesman also, 
and for many years he was the most 
important man in all England- -mor<‘ 
important even than tlie 


made a saint for his wisdom, his 
piety, and the faithful service 
which he gave throughout his life to 
the land he loved. 

St. Dunstan is believed to have been 
a most skilful worker in metals, show- 
ing that men even in his far-off times 
had what we to-day call “hobbies,"' 
as a rest from their regular occupation. 

Many fine churches in this country 
ar(‘ dedicated to St. Dunstan, and tht r< 
IS no mort‘ beautiful way of keeping 
gre(‘n the miunory of n man who lived 
a good life. 


various kings who sat upon 
the throne during his life- 
time. He was, in fact, the 
real ruler of the country, 
and was both loved and 
lionouieu. 

It was his advice which 
guided the land through 
many difficult years, and 
it was he who helped to 
bring back happiness and 
justice to a united nation 
in the reign of Edgar the 
Peaceful — that king who 
was rowed in a boat upon 
the River Dee by six men, 
all kings like himself, and 
all owning him as their 
lord. 

For Faithful Service 

There are many stories 
told of Dunstan, but none 
more striking than the 
story of how, a few years 
before he died, he called 
upon the “ oldest coun- 
sellors “ of England to 
meet in an upper room, to 
settle certain disputes. In 
the middle of their discus- 
sions the floor gave way, 
and only the Archbishop - 
standing quiet and un- 
moved upon a narrow 
beam —was left unharmed. 

After his death he was 



Sf*rciaJly dtau'n jot thi\ uotk, 
llie oldest counsellors of England met in an upper room 
to M'ttle ciitaiii disputes In the middle of their discus- 
-,1011b the llooi gave way, and only the Archbishop - 
standing quiet and unmoved upon a narrow beam -was 
left unharmed. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE DANES 



I rij)n tht pnnliuK b\ i. I urr^tut 


After many, many years invasion, pillage and bloodshed, the Danes evcntucallv settled finally 
in Knglarnl One of the first kings afttr then conquist was Canute, known sometimes as Cnut 
oi Kniit, which means a chief or noble The scene abo\e. photographed fiom a famous yi unting, 
shows Cnut (on horseback, w'lth his stand ird neir by) ron\o\ing some of his ships through a 

canal he had rnide in 1-ngland 


I N his council chamber sat King 
Ethclred — the man without a plan, 
always at his wits’ end for lack of 
knowing the best thing to do. With 
him was the band of elders known as 
the Witan, the parliament of those 
days And the subject of their anxious 
talk was the harrying of this land by 
its old traditional enemies. 

The Danes had grown steadily 
stronger at home, and they had never 
forgotten that people of their race had 
once held almost the whole of England. 
So year by year their ships had again 
begun to swoop down upon these 
shores, and those who manned them 
had goiK* to and fro, spreading death 
and destruction, and leaving famine 
and terror behind them wherever they 
went. 

Peace by Purchase 

No wonder, therefore, that the Witan 
was greatly troubled, and the king 
even more helpless than usual. At last 
there arose from among the grave- 
faced counsellors Siric, Archbishop of 
Canteibury. 

" In my opinion,” he said, ” there is 
but one WTiy of winning peace, and that 
is to buy it f ” 

So w^as begun the plan wdiich in 
the end did much niore harm than 
good. A tax of 3^10,000 was collected 


from the people and paid to the 
Danes as a bribe to them to cease 
their raiding and slaughtering. But, 
instead of contenting them, it rnadt' 
them hungry for more. Again and 
again they returned, and the ” Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle ” records little for 
those years except the slaying of Eng- 
lish people and the ruin of their homes. 
In the years that followed the ” Dane- 
geld/' rose from 10,000 to £48,000, 
but the money was wasted, for the 
attacks increased. 

A Terrible Revenge 

Then Ethelred did a foolish and a 
wicked thing. H<* arranged secretly 

AM, that on a certain day all the 

1002 Danes who had settled down in 
England should be murdered. Among 
the victims was the sister of Sweyn 
Forkbeard, King of Denmark. Roused 
to anger, Sweyn gathered a mighty 
army ; and, with his sister’s bracelet 
nailed to the mast of his ship, sailed 
across to this island to exact a terrible 
revenge. For four years he and his 
men raged up and down doing terrible 
deeds. 

On one occasion they captured the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and de- 
manded a ransom. But the worthy 
Elphege refused to make his people 
pay ; and the Danes, to punish him, had 
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The Battle of Hastings 

It was at th(' end of Si'plc'inbrr tJiat 
Harold defeated the X’lkiiig army 
under liardrada. At the beginning 
of October William and his Norman 
knights landed at Pevensey. After the 
battle at Stamford Bridge, in which 
he had lost many gallant men, Harold 
rode back to London with all his moun- 
ted men. The other fighting men were 
left behind, but Harold gathered more 
men from the counties near London and 
from Sussex. He had made up his 
mind to fight William of Normandy 
at the earliest moment. 

With his mounted men. supported 
by those on foot, Harold defied William 
from a hill on the edge of a great lon‘st 
some six miles from Hastings. They 
made ready to fight in massed groups 
around which they drove a ring of 
stakes to impede the horsemen. The 
army under William was larger and 
on the whole the men were much better 
arin^ d. The English bowmen with 
their skill had not yet appean‘d in 
the island’s fighting men, and Harold’s 
bodyguard, the housecarls, were armed 
with axe and spear. William had 
archers, foot soldiers and horsemen. 

All day on that memorable date, 14th 
October, the Normans fought in vain 
to drive back Harold’s gallant little 
army. Towards the end of the day 
some of the English, beJawing they 
had put the enemy to rout, followed 
a few who had turned aw^ay. William 
gave orders for others to try the .same 
plan and the English followed. Then 
the Normans turned round and cut 
down those wdio had thought them 
beaten . 

On the hill, however, Harold, and 
those wdth him, still stood firm. As 
night came on the Norman archers 
shot into the air and the arrows falling 
about the faces of the Englishmen 
caused them to give way and the 
Normans broke through. Fighting 
to the last, Harold and his two brothers 
were killed. The few battle-scarred 
warriors who were still alive struggled 


away to tell the story later. Harold, 
king of tlie English, was dead on the 
battle-field and William, I)uk(‘ of 
Normandy, was rt‘sting before lie 
advanced towards London. 

He had not yet conquered England 
and wisely made his progress towards 
the capital by a roundabout rout(‘. 
If England had been a united country 
at the time it is probable that tht' 
proud name of Conqueror would never 
have been William’s. Many of the 
English leaders in the Southern 
counties hoped that by submission 
they would suffer no loss of land or 
liberty. In London, alter souh* inuan- 
tainty until William was quite mar, 
the leaders eventually decidt'd to 
acknowU'dge him and he ent(Ted the 
city. 

l.ast Stand of the English 

Then on Christmas Day, loOb. 
William the Conqueror was ( n^w'iied 
king of England. Onct* establislu‘d, 
the new king lost no tim(‘ in m, iking 
sure that no one should disj)ute his 
right. First in the South and tln*n 
in • North England he cairiisl out 
nitlih'ss campaigns of destiuction In 
the North he ravaged all the land 
betw'een HuiuIht and Tees. In 
('hoshire and tlu‘ Midland slnres the 
devasttition of llii' villages was not 
quite so complete, but th(' d(‘struction 
ensured that for long yeai>. to come 
there would be no risk of nLellion 
against William's luU*. 

The last real stand of tlie Englisli 
against the Norman king w'as in the 
ITmland. Here, in the Isle of Ely, 
Hereward the Wake kei)t up his resist- 
ance for some time, but the effort 
had come too late. Hereward and 
his men were beaten, though it is said 
that Hereward himself escaped when 
William eventually made his way into 
the isle in 107X, but what happened 
to him afterwards is not known. Step 
by step William had brought thf^ whole 
of England under his rule. 

A hard, ruthless man was William of 
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i nglish king his life 


NoriiRinilv, kiii^ of all En^laiul But 
hi* was also i t^n at oigaiiisu and ink r 
He claiiiK (1 (hat lit w is the ii^hitul 
succt'ssoi of lMh\ ud tlu Confissoi 
and (hit he was rcstoiing the En^^hsh 
laws tiiul institutions Jo souk extent 
these claims wtie true, and duiing liis 
reign hi biought the lulc of law and 
order right thioughout the conntiy 

Ihe Domesday Book 

Before the coming of the Normans 
tile land had belonged to the king, to 
the great nobles, to monasteries, oi to 
smaller owners But William claimed 
the whole of EngUnd as his, and gave 
the land away just as he wished Some 
of those who had held estates befoie 
were allowed to buy them back , some 
lost them altogether. The greater part 


of till land was (liv idml out miong the 
1) lions on fondition tint tiny would 
fight loi till king if lu ( alli d ni^on tlum 
to do so, iiid till V li t tliLii t st iks out 
to otluis— in sill till r jHirtioiis ol course 
on I \ tly till sanu ti irns 
According to the i iistoin of those 
turn s evi ly holder of land h id to swi ai 
to lx faithful to the overlord fioni 
whom lu hi 1 it, but William, in ordtr 
to prevent the great Lindownns fiom 
leading thi ir li nants against liiinselt, 
niide every holder of land swiar faith- 
fuhuss to hun Anybody, therefore, 
who fought against th< king, even at the 
command of his oveilord, was hence- 
forth guilty of treason, and thi punish- 
ment was d>nth. By means of this 
clever plan William turned the whole 
nation into a vast army, every man of 
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which was pledged to fight for him, but 
not against him. In the latter part of 
his reign, when the barons became dis- 
satisfied and wanted to rebel, he was 
very much helped by this arrangement 

Feudalism and Domesday Book 

This was the beginning of what we 
know as the feudal system in England : 
land was held only in return for the 
promise of services. The great baron 
who owned large areas of land paid 
homage to the king and promised to 
supply him with a certain number of 
armed men when called upon to do so. 
He also undertook to pay a sum of 
money to the king when the heir to the 
king became a knight or when his 
daughter was married. If the king 
were taken prisoner in battle, or cap- 
tured by his enemies, then the feudal 
lord had to pay a sum of money towards 
whatever ransom might be required to 
obtain the king’s freedom. 

In the same way those who held land 
from the lord made promises to him, 
but they were also bound to serve the 
king. Thus when the king went to war 
he called on his vassals, the feudal loids 
to come to him, bringing with them 
their soldiers. The feudal lords sent 
similar notices to their under- vassals, 
and thus, in a short time, the king had 
a large army at his command. 

One of the most important things 
that the Conqueror did was to cause 
the Domesday Book to be made. Every- 
body who held a piece of land, no 
matter how small it might be, had to 
pay a sum of money to the king, and, 
so that no one should escape from the 


payment of this tax, William sent 
his men over all England into each 
shire.” It was their duty to find out 
“ how many hundreds of hides of land 
(a hide was about 120 acres) were in 
the shire, what land the king himself 
had, and what stock upon the land . . . 
what, or how much, each man had, 
who was an occupier of land in England, 
either in land or in stock, and how 
much money it were worth.” The 
information was all written down, and 
the complete record which resulted is 
one of the most useful ever made. It 
has served for many purposes besides 
the one for which it was intended. 

But the making of the Domesday 
Book caused great indignation. The 
people hated all this questioning, and 
the ” Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ” finishes 
its account of the matter by saying : 

”... there was not one single hide, 
nor a yard of land, nay, moreover —it 
is shameful to tell, though he thought 
it no shame to do it -not even an ox, 
nor a cow, nor a swine was there left, 
that was not set down in his writ.” 

William the Conqueror died in 1087, 
leaving the crown of England to his 
second son, William, generally known 
as Rufus, or the Red. Normandy was 
left to his eldest son, Robert, who made 
an unsuccessful attempt to gain the 
English crown as well. William Rufus 
turn(‘d out to be a tyrant and did 
nothing for the good of his country. 
He was killed by an arrow in the New 
Forest when hunting in August, 1100. 
His brother, Henry, who had been born 
in England after the Conquest, suc- 
ceeded him. 
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THROUGH THE 

T HL uiKii of H(nry I saw th< 
bcgiiiniiif^ of Ihf* absorption of 
the Normans into Lngland so 
that tluy bttame part of tlu English 
yijt race H( nry’s wih was a 
daughter of the king of Scotland 
and on her mother’s side she was des- 
c<. ndfc d from the English kings of Wessex 
For thirty-five years Henry reigned 
and did all that lu could to establish 
a firm and just gov( rnment He tried 
to please his English subjicts and at 
the same time to keep the Non ui 
barons under control Urged on by 
these barons, Henry’s brother, Robert 
of Normandy, caused a certain amount 
of trouble The outcome was unfortu- 
nate for Robc'rt, as Henry made him- 
self master of the duchy of Normandy 
as well as ruler of England 

Dunng his reign the royal courts of 
law were established He sent justices 


TRAGIC yEARS 

from this loyal court to the eouits held 
in the ‘^h 'es, or counties as they began 
to be e lUtd It was Henry, too, 
who organised the Excheejuei, a name 
which was taken from the chequeied 
tablecloth on which the mont y eolli eb d 
by the sheriffs in the shires was paid 
over to the kmg’s officer 

When Stephen was Crowned 

Henry’s only son and hen to the 
thione was drowned while retuimng 
from Franct. in the White Ship which 
ran iijion a rock It was the n arrange d 
that Henry’s daughter, Matilda, who 
became known as “ Ihc Lady of the 
English,” should leign aftei him She 
had become the wife of Geoffrey of 
Anjou and was not in England when 
her father died in 1135, The throne of 
England was promptly claimed by her 
cousin, Stephen, a grandson of William 
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the Conqueror. He had spent his 
youth at the court of his uncle* 
Henry I, but had sworn to help Matilda 
to obtain the throne when her father 
died. Having a considerable amount 
of support, including that of his own 
brother, the Bishop of Winchester, 
Stephen was crowned king. 

His reign began a period of anarchy 
in England. Rebellions broke out and 
then Matilda appeared on the scene 
to claim her rights as queen. The 
king of Scotland, David I, supported 
Matilda and led an army over the 
border to invade England. The 
Archbishop of York and the Bishop of 
Durham took the lead in collecting 
Aj}. an army which gathered under 
1138 banners of St. Peter of 
York, St. John of Beverley, St. CuthbiTt 
of Durham and St. Wilfred of Ripon. 
These banners w^ere all fastened together 


on a pole, .surmounted by a cross, and 
it was this which gave the combat that 
took place the name of the Battle of 
the Standard. It was fought near 
Northallerton in Yorkshire and the 
English were victorious. 

When Men Despaired 

The battle made little diffen nee to 
the struggle. Stephen was captured 
in 1141 , but was free again be fort* the 
year ended. In turn Matilda narrowly 
escaped capture when Stephen besii ged 
Oxford, and Matilda only escaped by 
dressing herself in a white rol)(\ which 
enabled her to hurry across the snow- 
covered ground without Ix’ing seen. 

As the price of their supj)oit Stephen 
grained to some of tlie barons, such as 
Geoffrey de Mandcville, certain powers 
which made them practically ecjual to 
the king in their own districts. I hese 



Sptciulh (Jrati'fi Jor this work. 

In the reign of King Henry the Sccoiiil, nearly 1,200 castles were pulled down and the bands 
of hired soldiers kept by the great nobles dispersed, tlie barons being deprived of their power, 
so that an end was brought to their cruel deeds. 
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IRACiir YEARS 
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bdions pliiiKkrtd Ihi (ountrysidt diid 
whoU diLjs Will laid in wnsti wink 
tlu uiiliapj)y people fli d k)i ^ak ty 
In P( terborouf^h tlu last p.iges of the 
famous Afiglo-'^axon ( htoytulc, begun 
long yeaib before by Alfred the Gieat 
were being wiitten by tlie monks 
Here' is what they rie ended ot this 
ten ible time in English history 

Ihen was com dear, and flesh, 
and cheese, and butter , for there 
was none in the land. Wretched men 
starved of hunger . To till the 
ground was to plough the sea I he 
earth bare no eorn, for the land w\as 
all laid waste, and men said openly 
that Christ slept, and his saints.'' 

Another entry gives a vivid picture 


eif thi siiffi lings till ptople iiidunel 
whin tlu phiiidiuis took an\oiu who 
w.is btluMil to have any goods and 
cast them into prison “ I iieithei 
ean, nor may 1 li 11 all the wounds and 
all the pains which tlu y inflieteel on 
wreteheel men in this land " 

Stephen Names Ills Successor 

Ihis w^ar between the two loyal 
cousins continued i the king who had 
usuipe^d the throne struggling against 
the quten who was never crowned 
Meantime, the barons earned em then 
own form of war upon the people, 
robbing, oppiessing and even torturing 
their unhappy victims Over a hundred 
strong castles were built by the barons 
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in Stephen's reign and the work was 
done by the forced labour of the 
inhabitants of the district upon which 
the baron and his armed robbers 
descended. 

In 1148 Matilda left the country, 
but her place was taken by her son, 
Henry, and in 1153 a kind of peace 
was patched up between Stephen and 
Matilda's heir. By a treaty made at 
Wallingford it was agreed that when 
Stephen died Henry should succeed 
him as king. In the following year the 
treaty came into effect on the death of 
Stephen, and Henry II became king 
of England, the first of the Planta- 
genet line. At the time he was 
only twenty-one but had already 
proved himself a strong, energetic, 
self-willed, but very capable young man. 
He was, too, a scholar, a great builder 
and fond of hunting. One of his close 
friends was Hugh of Lincoln, a man 
greatly admired for his charity and 
for h.- love of justice. 

Trial by Jury 

Henry set out to repair the damage 
done during Stephen's reign and to 
build up a proper system of control 
by reducing the power of the barons. 
Many of the castles they had built 
were pulled down and the bands of 
hired soldiers kept by the barons were 
broken up and dispersed. He carried 
on the work of Henry I in appointing 
justices to attend the courts in the 
different shires of his realm to see that 
disputes were settled and no wrong 
was done as between man and man. 

Trial by jury was also set up in 
place of the old barbarous custom of 
testing a person's guilt by throwing 
him into water to see if he would 
drown, or making him pick up a piece 
of red-hot iron to find out if it would 
bum him. 

The system by which every land- 
holder had to fight for the king if called 
upon was also changed. This had often 
meant that the fields went untended 
and harvests remained ungathered. A 


new arrangement was made that a man 
might pay a sum of money if he liked 
instead of going out to fight, and that 
suited everybody. The tenants could 
stay on their land and look after it, 
and with the money which they paid 
the king could hire professional soldiers. 

Thomas a Becket 

Henry the Second would have been 
able to do still more, except that he 
made a bad mistake. He wanted to 
fight the power of the Church, and for 
that purpose he chose as Archbishop 
of Canterbury a man named Thomas k 
Becket, the Chancellor, and the most 
important man in the land. Until then 
Becket had loved riches, and fine dress, 
and other worldly things, although he 
was a priest. Once, when he went to 
France on a royal errand, he took an 
escort of 1,000 persons, with waggons 
and horses loaded with money and gold 
plate and splendid clothes. 

Becket was not anxious to become 
archbishop, but Henry keenly desired 
it, believing that his friend would 
continue to be his faithful servant 
and'Carry out all his wishes. But once 
he became archbishop Beckett resigned 
his post as chancellor and knew that 
his first duty in future was to the 
Church. 

The chief quarrel between the two 
concerned the question of “ benefit of 
the clergy." Under this law a large 
number of people connected with the 
Church could claim to be tried for 
any offences, except very serious crimes, 
by the Church courts and so escape 
the heavy punishments often imposed 
by the ordinary courts. Henry wanted 
to abolish these rights and bring all 
the country under one common law. 

There were other difficulties between 
the king and the archbishop. Accor- 
ding to the story there came a day 
when Henry lost his temper and 
angrily asked those about him “ if 
there were none of the cowards whom 
he fed at his table who would rid him 
of this turbulent priest." Four of 
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his knights set out for Canterbury at among many kings and chieftains, 
once, and slew Becket in the most Henry obtained authority from the 
shocking manner on the steps of an Pope and sent his barons to compel 
altar. them to recognise the king of England 

Whether Henry ever intended that as their overlord and from that time 
Becket should be slain in this brutal the English power in Ireland increased, 
manner is open to doubt and little is In France there was trouble towards 
known of what happened afterwards the end of the reign with the Norman 
to the four knights. But later, Henry barons and Henry was compelled to 
himself made a pilgrimage to Canter- sue for peace. His ovmi sons wen 
bury and did penance at Becket 's tomb, among those who fought against them 

and the shock of this brought on the 
In Scotland, Ireland and Wales illness from which he died at Chinon in 

Henry's n‘ign o[ thirty-live years was France in ii8q. 
not free from wars by any m<‘ans. He But though he failed to accomplish 
fought successfully in Wal<‘S, and in all h(‘ set out to do, Henry the 
Scotland the king, William the Lion, Second achieved a great deal, and 
was taken prisoner while leading an rep dred much of the damage of the 
army into England. dreadful years that had gone before 

Ireland was divide d at this time him. 



THE MARIYRDOM OF THOMAS A BECKET ' ' ‘ 
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L ike his grandfathor, the first 
King Henry, the second Tltdiiy 
J nil('d for thirty-five years anti, 
despi' sonic faults and mistakes, did 
a great deal of good for his country. 

It was in his time that T.oiidon 
rt'ally become establisln^d as tlie 
capital of England. Eiid(T tlie Anglo- 
Saxon kings Winchester W'as tlie chief 
city, but London steadily giew in 
importance and powder. It stood on 
its great river near the ( oiitiiit nt and 
here tlie merchants gatheied as the 
tiad(* with France and the Low 
(\mntri(‘S st(‘adily developed. Mer- 
chant guilds had come into existence 
in the city and other trade centres, 
and they sought to establish fair 
trading and fair prices. 

When Htmry II died his third son, 
Richard, who had been made Duke of 
Aquitaine in France by his father, 
became king of England. He was 
A.n. much more interested in fighting 
1 J ^9 than in the diOlcuIt work of 
law'-making and establishing good 
government throughout all the n‘alm, 
as his father liad done before him. 
When he became king all his energies 
were taken up with the task of pre- 
paring for the great Crusade. 


These Crusades, about which so 
many stories have bf'eii told, had 
begun towards the end of the nth 
century. They were undertaken by 
(liristian iMiropi* watli the ohjec t of 
legaining from the Saracens t[i<‘ llol> 
Places in Pah'stiiie. I he first of thesi 
(>usy.cles under the lianner of tln' 
Cross had l)t*en U‘d by Peter tlv* 
Hi*rmit and cani(‘ to grief. Anotlu'i 
army took it up in 1097 and wa-) 
suct(*>sful. b nl^al('m wms stoinud in 
io(l9 and the Holy City wms Ik Id for 
quite a long tune by tla^ Knights 
Hospitallers ,nid the Knights remplars, 
hut (wa'iitually they were drivt'ii out. 

'Jilt* Second (Tusad(‘ in 1147 was a 
roiii])lete failure. Not until ii8q, the 
year of Richard's accesaon, did the 
Third Crusade set forth. One great 
army was led by Frederick Barbaiossa 
but he was killed and his army 
was lost. Another army was led by 
the ''Christian princes,” among whom 
was Philip Augustus of France and 
Richard I of lingland. It was Richard’s 
force which was laigi'ly responsible for 
the capture of Acre. Richard himself 
was known as ('ccur de Lion or Lion- 
heart. 

After this success, fiowcver, the 
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THE CRUSADE 

Crusaders made poor head- 
way, largely owing to quarrels 
among the princes leading the 
forces. Eventually Richard 
was left to fight alone, but 
was forced to realise at last 
that th(^ capture of Jerusalem 
was an impossible task. There 
was no choice but to return 
home and abandon the Cru- 
sade. 

On his way back to England I 
he disguised himself as a 
simj^le knight in the hope of 
passing safely through the 
lands of his ( nemy, the Duke ^ 
of Aiistiia. Unfortunately his 
disgiiis(‘ was found out and 
he was captured and held 
prisoner. A huge ransom was 
dunancli d as th(' price of his 
release. 

At home his brother John 
was not at all anxious for 
KKluird’s return. He had 
already planned a rebellion 
against his absent brother 
but it had come to nothing, 
nor rlid his efforts to k('ep 
Richard out of the country as 
a Ik 1j)1( ss ])nsoii(‘r lead to any- 
thing. Kichaid had a]^j)ointed 
Hubcut ^\aItrr to be Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and 
Justiciar, or ( liief Ofticer of 
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the Crown. It v\as he who 
really governed England in the 
king's absence and he did it do l 
wc 11. Hackc'd by the Ma3'or and 
the citizcuis of London, Hub(*rt that 
WaltcT arranged to raise* the 
money for Richard's ransom. 

The money was paid and Ruhard 
released. Returning to England he 
forgave his brother but instead of 
settling down to his task as king he 
W'as off again in about tw^o months 
to fight more battles in defence of his 
French possessions. Altogether during 
the ten years of his reign Richard 
Coeur de Lion spent only six months 
in England. He was killed at the age 


I’riiuo \rlhiir rl iitnoil to suc( (*( d Rjchaid the l.ion- 
he.iit as Kiiip: of Enp^Iand, but \sas caplimd l^v Jolin 
and placed for s<ifL kitpim^ lu tlu' custojls ol ITuhort 
do Hiirtjli In Sli ikc'spi ure s ' Kiu^ John ' it i^ n pre- 
sented tii.it Hubert w.i 3 (irdtieil to j)ut out tilt* boy's 
eves, and hcr<‘ \rtlinr is sIioimi ])liMdiiip with Hubert 
tliat lit n)a\ not be bhmled Onr pn tnre is after the 

p.iiiitiM^ h\ \V h. Veanif's KA, in the M.irn hester 
Art (/allery. 


of 42 while besieging the castle of one 
of his own vassals to win some treasure 
dug out of the ground which Richard 
claimed should belong to him. 

This w^as John's opportunity and 
he was crowned king. There w^as 
another heir, howTver ; the young 
a.d Piince Arthur, son of Geoffrey, 
1109 fourth son of Henry IT. John 
was the fifth son. In our time there 
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would have been uo doubt about the 
fact that Arthur was the rightful 
successor to Richard, but in those days 
there was no firmly established law 
regarding succession, and the wish of 
the last king often decided the question. 
It was understood that Richard Coeur 
de Lion had expressed the desire that 
John should succeed him. Arthur was 
not there and he was only a boy with 
no powerful friends in England. John 
sat on the throne and became one of 
the worst kings Elngland ever had. 

A Man of Many Quarrels 

In France the nobles of the English 
possessions were quite determined that 
John should not become their ruler. 
Arthur had inherited Brittany from 
his mother, and on Richard's death 
the nobles made the young Arthur their 
ruling duke. In 1202 Arthur was cap- 
tured by John at Mirabeau in France 
and removed to Rouen in charge of 
Hub- rt de Burgh. There is no doubt 
that in the end he was murdered by 
John himself or on his orders. 

In Shakespeare's play '' King John " 
the story is told that John commanded 
Hubert to have the young prince's eyes 
put out. This command Hubert refused 
to obey. According to the story in 
the play Arthur himself decided his own 
fate by leaping from the walls of North- 
ampton Castle, but just how young 
Prince Arthur really met his death has 
never been established. All that is 
known is that John got rid of him. 

During the seventeen years of his 
reign he had three great quarrels. The 
first was with the King of France ; 
and, in fighting with him, John lost 
Normandy altogether, which meant 
that for the first time the Normans on 
this side of the Channel looked upon 
England as their home. 

John's second quarrel was with the 
('hnreh. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury being dead, the clergy chose a 
successor. But John refused to accept 
him, and chose somebody else. The 
Pope, to whom the matter was 
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referred, appointed a wise and good 
Englishman named Stephen Langton. 
John forbade him to land in England, 
and began to ill-treat the clergy and 
to seize church lands by way of 
revenge. Then the Pope ordered the 
churches to be closed and no services 
held. For five years the bells were 
silent, and the dead were buried in 
ditches and waste land. 

John's answer to this " Interdict " 
was to persecute the clergy still more 
bitterly, so that at last the Pope de- 
clared that John was no longer king, 
and that he was to be considered as 
outside the Church altogether. He 
encouraged the King of E'rance in a 
plan to take the throne of England, and 
that terrified John so much that he gave 
in utterly. He resigned the crown, and 
humbly received it back (in return for 
all sorts of promises) from the Pope’s 
messenger. 

The third and worst quarrel was with 
his own subjects. His weakness, cruelty 
and selfishness had lost him the 
sympathy of both Normans and Eng- 
lish ; his cowardice in the affair with 
the. Pope disgusted them. Having 
failed to get his way with anybody else, 
he tried to bully his nobles, but in this, 
too, he was unsuccessful. With Stephen 
Langton, now Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, as one of their leaders, they drew 
up a charter, and demanded that the 
king should sign it. 

“ Why do they not ask for my 
kingdom at once ? " cried John when 
he saw it. 

A Nation Against Him 

But he was helpless for all his rage. 
To support him he had none but hired 
foreign soldiers and seven out of all 
the nobles and leaders of England ; 
against him was arrayed a whole nation. 

So, on June 15th, in the year 1215, 
the greatest charter in English history 
was signed on a little island in the 
Thames, opposite the meadow that is 
called Runnyrnede, and hard by Wind- 
sor. It contained sixty-three articles. 
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and provided for the needs of every 
section of the people — b.irons, com- 
jt.D. moners, the Church, the towns 
and boroughs, and the traders. 
Perhaps the most important part of all 
is that which states that “ justice is 
not to be denied, delayed or sold,” and 
that ^‘no free man is to be unjustly 
imprisoned, punished or outlawed.” 

The Corner-Stone of Liberty 

Throughout the centuries that have 
passed since it was first signed at 
Kunnymede the Great Charter has 
influenced th(" course of English liistoiy. 
Fiom one of its clauses came (he iinpoi- 
tant principle of ” no taxation without 
representation ” which means that 
citizens should not be taxed unless they 
have the right to vote for representa- 
tives in Parliament who w'ill decide 
that taxes are to be paid and how the 
money is to be us(‘(L The Crown 
could not impose a tax without the 
consent of Parliament. 

John never intended to keep the 
charter, but a committee of twenty-five 
barons was set up to see that he did so 
They hav(' givrm me tw(‘nty-liv(‘ 
over-kings!” he shri^kt d aft< r his 
return from the signing, and in Ids rage 
he tore at his b('ard ami his dotlns, 
threw himself on to the floor, and 
gnaw(‘d at the matting upon it. 

So was set, upon that surest of 
foundations, the united feeling of a 
whole nation, the ''corner-stone” of the 
liberty which England enjoys to-day. 
Its terms seem broader to-day than 


th('y were intended to be when tliey 
were first written. Thi‘ words “ Great 
Charter '' were not used at the time 
but were used later to distinguish it 
from another charter which dealt with 
the laws about forests. Nevertheless 
we owe it to the reign of John that 
Magna Carta, on which so much of 
our fieedom has since been based, came 
into existence. 

John renewed his war against the 
barons in the following year and no 
doubt, if he had won, the charter w(uild 
have been completely cancelled. It 
was inde(‘d a ))ad outlook wddcli faced 
th(‘ country in 1216. The king was 
det(‘rmined to repudiate tin' charter 
and put the barons in tlu'ii ])la(("; 
the barons on their ])ait calhd in a 
ETench prince to aid them in (luir 
battles. Then, in OctohcT of (h.it 
year, Jolin died at New^aik, owing, so 
it was said, to ov(‘i-i‘atirig and li<i\ing 
too many peaches and new' eidei ! 

A Nine Year Old King 

So John died and for a tine* the 
country was in the liands of patriotic 
statesmen, Hubert de Ihiigh and 
William Marshall, Earl of Pemhioke, 
witli St(‘phen Langtoii, Aiehliishop of 
C'antcTbury, as peac'e-iiiaktT hi tween 
contnuling ])ai tii's. Jolm'sson, Henry, 
hec aine the third king to hear tlrat name. 
He W'as just nine yi'ars old whiTi his 
father died and then* wms no oni' to 
dispute his riglit to the thione which he 
was destiiif'd to hold for fifty-six years, 
the third longest reign in our history. 
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the Pope's representatives, who sent it ^ ^ , 

to Rome. This was fortunate in one '^"*8 


sense, because it united the people of 
England in another great effort to 
secure better government. For many 
years feeling against the king's waste- 
fulness and folly grew steadily. On 
one occasion, when the barons had re- 
fused to pay for a paiticularly stupid 
plan, Henry turned to the Earl of 
Norfolk : 

“ I will send threshers and thresh 
your corn for you ! " he said. 

“ And 1 will send you back the heads 
of your threshers ! ” replied the angry 
noble. 


Matters grew gradually worse, until 
at last war broke out between the king 
and a large part of his subjects. The 
leader of those who were against him 
was an hone.st and wise man named 
Simon de Montfort, who was E 2 arl of 
Leicester. His followers beat the king's 
army at Lewes, and Simon immediately 
set about calling together a gathering 
which should really represent the whole 
nation. There had never been any- 
thing of the sort before, for the Witan 
of the vSaxon kings had consisted merely 
of the great men, not chosen in any 
special way, while in Nor- 



man times the .sovereigns 
had for the most part ruled 
with the help of a small 
group of officials whom they 
themselves appointed. The 
“ common " people had 
never been given a chance 
to share in national govern- 
ment, but a strong feeling 
had grown up that those 
who paid the money which 
the king and his officers 
.spent .should have a voice 
in deciding how that money 
.should be spent and how it 
should be obtained. 

When Parliament First Met 

So, in the year 1265, the 
first real Parliament met. 
The barons, as being the 
great landholders, were 
summoned separately and 
by name. The bishops, as 
representing the Church, 
were also bidden to attend. 
In addition, every shire was 
called upon to elect two 
knights, and certain 
boroughs two citizens, to 
represent them. Simon de 


specuiUy drawn for tht^ xiorh Montfort's aim wasnot only 


A smith was sent foi to rivet the fetters on a prisoner , 
but the smith, seeing who it was, filing down his tools 
“ Do what you will with me," he said, " but T will die anv 
death before I fasten iron on the man who saved England ” 


to discuss the matter of col- 
lecting and .spending tax- 
money, but to unite the 
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nation into one great partnership. And 
just as he planned, so it was carried 
into effect. 

But Henry the Third, like other 
kings before and since, objected strongly 
to having power taken out of his hands. 
War broke out again soon afterwards, 
and Simon de Montfort was killed. 

A D. Then the king died also, and 

1257 Edward the E'irst ascended the 
throne. He was as good and successful 
a sovereign as his father had been bad 
and unsuccessful, but of all the wise 
things that he did, nothing was more 
notable than the steps he took to set up 
a Parliament on the best and surest 
foundations. 

The Model Parliament 

In 1295 there was called togc ther 
what is often known as “ d he Model 
Parliament.'' Edward b('lievt‘d that 
** what touches all should be looked to 
by all," and he translated this opinion 
into iction. He issued summonses to 
the archbishops, bishops, earls and 
barons. 

All these together formed the 
" Estate " (or House) of Lords. He 
also instructed the sheriff of each 


county " without delay to cause to be 
elected from the county two knights, 
and from each borough two burgesses 
citizens), and to see that they 
come to Us at the aforesaid day and 
to the aforesaid place." 

Mother of Parliaments 

These knights and burgesses repre- 
senting every shire and every borough, 
formed the " Estate " (or House) oi 
Commons. I'he lesser clergy were also 
directed to sc'iid representatives ; but, 
though they did so at hrst, they soon 
preferred to l(‘t such matter^- olone, and 
giadually ct‘as(‘d to have any share in 
the debates and doings of the Houses 
of Parliament. 

So stage by stage llieie was set U[), 
laigely thiough the folly of sonu 
sovereigns aiui the gu'at wisdom ol 
others, that liisLnic and w^uKkrful 
body which has ior ('eiiturus served 
as an example of national goveinment 
to other nation-., and which has justly 
been called “ The Mother of Parlia- 
ments " ; so much so that it has 
become a pattern to the world, 
and, is looked up to by eviTy 
country. 



drann for this 1 >rl 
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THE FIRST PRINCE OF WALES 



drawn Jot //*i5 U'>trk 

" If ,»n\ Iiiid lonqucrA Uiid in Wales, ho ni.i^ ki i‘p it lor liiinadf,*' s.iid Kjn^ Wdliam. So the 
Nuriu.iM loids on tlu* bordors fought liurcoly with the Woisii, tr>ing to t.ike their lami from them. 


Away in the mountainous corners 
/ \ oi Wales lived ])eople belonging 
^ to the old Jlritisli i.ice, men 

wlio had not been conquered by either 
Saxons or Normans. The English called 
them Welsli, a word which means 
“ foreigners/' 

Those people wtTO fierce and wild, 
fond of poetry and singing, strong and 
brave. When William 1 had been King 
of England, he had given his fiercest 
barons the lands along the bordiT of 
Wales, so that they might spend t!jeir 
time and energy fighting the Welsh, in- 
stead of stirring up trouble in England. 

“ If any lord conquers land in Wales, 
he may keep it for himself," said 
William. 

Along the Border 

So the Norman lords on the borders 
fought fiercely with the Welsh, trying 
to take their land from them. Wlien 
they conquered a piece of land, they 
built a castle there to keep it, ai.d so 
many fortresses sprang up that South 
Wales is often called “ The Land of 
Castles.” 

When Edward I. was king there 
lived a Welsh prince called Llewelyn. 
He dwelt in the north of Wales, in the 
mountainous country round Snowdon. 
He was bold and daring, and won so 
many battles that the Welsh called 

III 


him in words of honour the Prince of 
Wales, though his right title was I-oid 
of Snowdon. 

The Heights of Snowdon 

Edward sent a message to Llewelyn, 
commanding him to come and pay him 
homage, and acknowledge him as over- 
lord of Wales, but the Prince angrily 
refused. 

Fhen Edward took an army, and led it 
into Wales. Llewelyn was driven back 
into the heights of Snowdon, 
12S2 when he was 

half-starving, he surrendered, and gave 
his promise to do homage to Edward. 

But it was not long before the bold 
prince rose again, joined by his brother 
David, and rebelled against the English 
rule. Edward, as soon as he heard of 
this, took another army, and marched 
along the north coast, determined to 
conquer the Welsh completely, and 
make the Lind his own from end to end. 
He commanded his fleet to sail to the 
Island of Anglesey, and meet him there 
with provisions for his army. 

Cutting down the Woods 

The ships obeyed. They sailed to 
Anglesey, and took the island. 

“ Ha ! " said Edward. " Friend 
Llewelyn has lost the first feather from 
his tail I " 
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Ihcn eastward he went, and with his 
army marched a liost of a thousand 
woodcutters, whose duty was to cut 
down the woods in the mountain passes, 
so robbing the Welsh of their shelter 
Llewelyn was driven back, but at last 
he made his way to the south, intending 
to gather an army there 

One day an English knight met him, 
and the two began to fight The English- 


man did not even know who Jus foe 
was, and the two fought to tlie death 
Llewelyn was killed, and the Welsh lost 
their brave leader. 1 he next year his 
brother David was also killed, and then 
Wales belonged exclusively to Edward 

A String of Castles 

He did not find it easy to rule the 
turbulent people, and he built a stung 
of castles in the north of 
Wales to keep his haidly- 
won realm Their ruins still 
stand — Conway, Harlech 
and Carnarvon Castles 
along the coast, and Beau- 
maris Castle in the Isle of 
Anglesey 

While Edward was in 
Wales subduing the Welsh 
he announced to them that 
he would give them a prince 
of their own — so an old 
story says Ihis pi nice 
should be born in Walt s, 
and should spt akno English 
At that time his eldest 
son, who afte rwards bc- 
AD came E^dwaid 11 , 
12H4 born at ( arnai 
von The King took the 
baby in his arms and 
showed it to the people 
‘‘ Here IS your Priiict , ' 
he said “ He was bom 
in Wales, and he can speak 
no English I '' 

So the little English 
prince became the first 
Prince of Wales, and the 
same title has since been 
borne by the eldest sons of 
the Sovereigns of England 
It was soon to be seen 
that under Irnghsh rule 
Wales prospered more and 
more She kept her own 
laws in rural parts, but the 
towns came under tin' con- 
trol of England and many 
Englishmen were made^ to 
live m them 
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Wliilsi I (Iwird I w xs in Wales his eldest son wJio alter- 
wirds In came Ldwtird If, was born at (ainirvon At 
unct tlu took the biby in his arms earned him to a 

prominent pliee and showi d him to the people Here 
IS your l^rince he said lie was born m W des and he 

can speak no Fnglish ’ So the little English prince 

became the tirst l^inet of Wales Our ilhisti it ion is a 
reproduction fi m the A^ell known pietiin by Morns 


THE HERO KING OF SCOTLAND 



THL IASI MAKCH OF IDVWHD 1. 
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K 1N( j AKl) r wanli tl lo iul( 
o\ti Scotland as wtll ds o\ i 
ind and W al( s 11 k Scots 
lo\ ( (1 fi( ( doni, foi tlu V vvt Tc ti( U( and 
coiirafjjt oils, and hated to bow to any 
other King but then own So 1 dwaid 
tiled fiist by peace till means to win 
Scotland, aiul his cluinee c«inu when 
the Scottish King elied, <intl left the' 
throne to his little* gtand elaughte*i 

The M.iicl of Norway 

She* was a Noiwegian Pi me ess, only 
thiee ye^ars old, calle*d the Maul of 
Norway. Ldwaicl saiel that his son, 
the Pnrue of Wales, she>nl(l marry lie r, 
and then England and Scotland woulei 
be one. 

So he commanded that a ship sh del 
be sent to fetch the little* giil. thi 
board he put gingerbie ad, sugai candy, 
fruit and nuts, foi he thought she woulei 
like them. But the little Maul did not 
reach England alive She fe 11 ill and 
died on the way. 

Ihen thcic was no cliuct hen to the 
Scottish throne, ‘^o the Scots asked 
Edward to choose a king for them. 
Edward chose a man called John 


Baliol, uiel bade h im do liomagi te>him 
for the kingdom ed scotlaiiel ind 
ackiiowleeige* himself to be the Kings 
man 

But the' Scots, [)i e)uel ind fie i re, h \U d 
to think tluit Eelw.ud was ovi iloid to 
tin n Is mg, .ind when a qiiiiiel came 
be twe ( I '""anee iiul hviiglaiid, tlu Si ots 
told the Fit lu h King th it they would 
light for him against the ]^-.nghsh. 

that nu'.int war bi tween Seotland 
aiui England Ihiee turns Edw.nel I 
brought his ai m\ to ‘^eotlind, me ail- 
ing to eoiupu 1 it, but he e eiiiKl not 
succeed 

1 he* first time In chfeated the Scots 
m 1 bdlle, and took away liom Stoin 
the “ Stoiu of Distmv on which 

I />. e\ e i y Scottish King sit to lx 
ciowiuel Edwatd put it m 
\\ estminste i Abbe y, a ml it is still t hi re*, 
iiiuh 1 our Coioiiatioii Chin The 
Scots weie vid to lose* it, foi to the in it 
was a great treasure* iiul h g( ml - iid 
that it was Jacob s j^illow 

To I ead the Scots 

John Baliol lied, anel a himibh 
knight, William Wallace, losi up to 
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lead the Scots. He trained his country- 
men well, and made them into an army, 
which drove out the English governors 
that Edward had sent to rule Scotland 
after Baliol's flight. But soon Wallace 
himself had to flee away from an English 
host, and the brave man ended his days 
in the hands of his enemies, who hanged 
him as a traitor. 

Still the Scots would not surrender to 
the English King, and another hero now 
rose to be their leader. He was a lord, 
Robert Bruce, and the Scots crowned 
him as their King. He fought fiercely 
against the English, and though he was 
often defeated and had to wander about 
the countryside, hiding from his foes, 
he would not give up his struggle to set 
his country free. 

Black Douglas 

Bruce might well have lost heart, for 
his wife and child were captured, and 
ma»le prisoners by the English, his 
thi < e brothers were killed, and often he 


himself did not know where he would 
sleep that night. But still he went on. 

Other lords, strong and courageous 
as Bruce, gathered round the deter- 
mined leader. One of them, very dark 
and tall, was called Black Douglas. He 
was a true friend to Bruce and fought so 
boldly that his name was terror to the 
countryside. Mothers in the north of 
England used to sing a song to their 
children at night, bidding them not be 
afraid of Black Douglas. 

" Hush thee, hush thee, do not fret 
thee, 

The Black Douglas will not get 
thee," 
they sang. 

King Edward, now an old man, 
resolved to lead a third army against 
the bold Robert Bruce. When he had 
reached the border he died. When he 
knew he was dying, he ordeied his men 
to carry his bones at the head of the 
army, so that even when he was dead 
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THE TRIM OF WILLIAM WALLACE 


Sir William Wallace trained his fellow Scots and made them in o an army, which drove out the 
English governors Soon, however, Wallace himself had to flee away from an English host, 
to whom he was betrayed He was taken in chains to London and the above scene shows his 
trial at W ostminst( r Hall vlurc ht was sentenced to be executed as a rebel and traitor The 

picture IS by D Maclise, R A. 
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Ldwaid ir rtJU'jod himself, gathoied an army together and v\ent to light agunst the bold Scotb 
leader A battle was fought b> the little stream ol B innuL’eburii, and there Bruce defeated the 
Lnglish King, winnn g a great victory over his foes. 


he might still lead his men agdinst the 
enemy. His grave is in Westminster 
Abbey, and on it is written : — 

Here lies Edward, the Hammer of 
the Scots. Keep troth.'' 

Edward I. wished hisson, Edward 11 ., 
to go on with the conquest ol Scotland, 
but the new King was not such a strong, 
powerful man as his fathei . He stayed 
in his own country, and for seven years 
paid no heed to the dead King's com- 
mand. 

In that time Bruce steadily went 
ahead with his w oik, and little by little 
he won back Scotland for the Scots. 
Then, in the year 1314, he marchcv on 
the last fortress that stiU held out 
against him — the castle of Stirling. 

Over the Border 

Now at last Edward II. roused him- 
self, gathered an army together, and 
went to fight against the bold Scottish 
leader. A battle was fought by the 
little stream of Bannockburn, and there 
Bruce defeated the English King, 


winning a great victory over his foes. 
Now^ he was, indeed, King of Scotland 

King Robert vsas not yet quite con- 
tent. He wanted to force the English 
to say thdt Scotland was free, and that 
the Sccttish King w^as not their man. 
So wlien Edward II. had died, and his 
young son w^as on the throne, Bruce 
once more wvnt on the warpath. He 
I ode over the border, and began to 
harry the people there. 

Edwv'xrd III. marched against him 
with an army, but he was no match for 
the Scots. Ihe English had to take 
heavy wagons, loaded with food, about 
with them Ihe Scots rode here and 
there on swift ponies. They killed the 
cattle in the fields for food, and they 
made themselves biscuits from the oat- 
meal that every man carried with him 
in a bag. 

1 he English army could not keep up 
with the swift-riding Scots, and at last 
peace was made with Bruce, and the 
English promised never again to claim 
that their King was overlord of Scotland. 


THROUGH ENGLAND IN THE MIDDI.E AGES 



'^ptiunh ihiiun ft) Ihi I Of A 


*1 ht' nwib wert (inwfl b\ lords, iijund vvliuli clustonsl a ft vv tlvvolliiif^s foi nil ti i\(lU*is had 
to to t lic lords I* rom tht sc t lustt 1 A git V villages .ind .dti i w .irds tow ns I h it is vv1i\ the 

names of so many ol our to\vns end in the \\<ird ' hnd 


W HAT was England like in the 
Middle Ages ? Was it very 
different from nowadays ? Let 
us take a ride tlnough Mt dicxval Eng- 
land and see for ourselves We will look 
at * le honst's, the road^, the towns, and 
the i)eople, and see exactly what they 
are like. 

We cannot take a train, for theie is 
none. Railways liave not even been 
thought of yet. Most people lide on 
horseback ; indeed, that is the only 
way of getting about, if we wisli to 
travel fioin one place to another, for 
there are not many roads that are good. 
Most of tlKun arc simply lanes or 
bridle-paths. In wet w'eatlier these are 
impassabh* , for tliey are so deep-cut 
that the rain turns them into muddy 
swamps. 

Through Milts of Forest 

We can ride many, many miles with- 
out seeing a town of any sort, for the 
population of the whole of England in 
the Middle Ages was less than the popu- 
lation of London now. There were no 
big towns, as we know them. Even 
the biggest were no more than large 
villages. 

We ride across green meadows, 
through miles of forest, over long 
stretches of moor and across rivers. 


We cross llu‘se at ihr fords, and we 
notice that Unit* .iie a few dwellings 
there, for all travelkis liave to conu* to 
the folds. 

If we weie to visit th<‘ same plac(‘s 
now, w’e should (ind iargt* towns, and 
we could easily guess why. Hk' lew 
houst‘s of lh(» Middle Ages inci4‘ased 
in number, as more ticiV(‘ll(TS folded 
the river at that point. Soon a small 
village* appeared, anrl perha])S a biidge 
was built ovtT the iiver. then tlie 
village grew larg(T, as more and moie 
peoph' came to trade at the fording- 
place. lh(‘n it developed into a town, 
and became 0\ford, BidforJ, Strdtford. 
and so on. You will know now wdiy 
the names of many towns end in 
“ ford.'' 

Although we ride through plenty of 
green meadows, we see vaTy few 
ploughed fields. There was little arable 
land in those long ago days, and the 
system of cultivation was quite diltcrcnt 
from now. We may see, as we ride, 
the land outside a village divided into 
three large fields. One strip will be 
plough-land, one will be meadow-land, 
and the third will lie fallow. The 
villagers each had a strip of all three, 
but the system was not good. If one 
man neglected his plot, and allowed 
weeds to grow on it, all the others would 
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suffer If his cows got loose, they 
might destroy his neighbour’s plot— for 
no man was allowed to grow a hedge, or 
put up a gate 

Round the Maypole 

Ltt us ride to tli< vilUgt in the dis 
tarice Outside it dit tht three Lirgf 
fields, and 'i few villagers are work 
mg tluie Here arc souk eottages, 
though tli( y s( e 111 inoie lik( huts to us, 
and W( shoulel notean to !i\( in tlu in 
they have no g] iss wiiulows nor h i\( 
th( y any ehmuKys I he ii we piss to 
the vill ige green anel see the cross in 
the niielelle of it Ihere in ly be a 
maypole ne nby for in those nines the 
first of Ma} was ilw lys i holieliy 
inel folk duKed ineiril^ round the 
mayp'^le 

We see the e hill eh wineh peihips 


may not look very different from our 
own church at home, if it is a very olei 
one. In the distance is the house of a 
country knight It is called a m inor 
house, and the whole village 1 e longs 
to the lorel who lives there It is 
a we II built place ind has a moat 
lound it Not far away are some 
fine timber houses, where a fe v ne h 
meuliants live We shall not b^ ii>jp 
to find any stone or brick house ^ it 
all, not even if wr seek foi them in 
the towns I he y Wtie neit Iniilt until 
I ite i 

Awiy on i elistint hill is a great 
eastle Prrhips we in ly h ive seen its 
ruins m our own elays anel know how 
thie k its stifuig wills are Wh may 
hi\e se e ri the se]u ire keep in the eeiitie 
ind peihips the guide tolel us th it it 
w IS to tin strong teiwe r th it tlu b iron 
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If a man ^ cows got loose in eilckn (ia>b they dcstioy a nciglibout s plot for no niTn was 

illowed to grow i lieclgc or put up i gitc Ihis led to many ingrv suciics among the vill igers 
who li\td m coU igcs near the land on which llu > woikcd 
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and his men retreated, if the enemy 
took the outer parts of the castle. 

The baron's flag is flying gaily from 
the keep. In the fields outside the 
castle there is much coming and going. 
More flags are flying, and we see men 
on horseback riding here and there. 
Perhaps a tournament is going to be 
held. Let us go and see. 

Lord of the Castle 

Here is a pilgrim trudging along, a 
.staff in his hand, a cloak across l)is 
shoulders and a leather bag over his 
back in which he carries his food and 
other goods. We will ask him what 
the excitement is about. 

He answers us in English, but we find 
it hard to understand him, for he does 
not talk as we do. He uses words that 
we do not recognise, and his accent is 
different from ours. Still, we under- 
stand enough to know that we have 
happened on a tournament which the 
lord ^f the castle is holding. 

Many knights are riding about us. 
Some carry long spears, and all are in 
full armour. On their left arms are 
their shields, which they will soon need, 
for a thrust from a spear will kill a man 
outright, if he does not protect himself. 
The common people are gathered round 
the tournament field, watching. The 
ladies from the castle are in a fine 
pavilion under a gay awning, at the 
other end of the meadow. Soon the 
sound of trumpets is heard, and two 
knights gallop on to the field. 

Finding a Monastery 

We should dearly love to watch the 
tournament, but we must go on our 
ride once more. Night will soon be 
drawing near, and we must find a 
shelter. There are no hotels to stay at 
— we cannot telephone for a bed, for 
there is no one in the whole land who 
would know what a telephone was, if we 
asked him. Neither can we expect a 
passing motor-car to pick us up if we 
get lost anywhere, for such a thing as a 
car would be impossible to find if we 


searched the whole world over. We 
must ride on our way, hoping to reach 
a monastery before dusk. 

But why a monastery ? you will say. 
We want to find one because we know 
that there will be a guest-house there, 
where tired travellers are kindly re- 
ceived, given food and drink and a 
place in which to rest. 

Soon we come to a monastery, a 
beautiful building in the distance. It 
is enclosed by walls. We must find the 
gate-house and ring the bell. A monk 
answers it, and takes us to the guest- 
house. As we pass through the build- 
ing, we catch a glimpse of cloistered 
courts, where the monks walk and 
where they teach the merchants' chil- 
dren to read and write. We see the 
splendid writing-room, where the monks 
keep their illuminated manuscripts for 
there were no real books in those days. 
Printing had not been invented, and 
every book had to be written by hand. 

In the Chapter-House 

We pass by the refectory, where the 
monks eat their meals, the chapter- 
house, where meetings are held to dis- 
cuss important matters, and the dormi- 
tory, where the monks sleep at night. 
The monastery is a large place, but 
even when we have seen all these 
things we have not seen it all. There is 
a hospital attached, where sick monks 
are tended, the kitchen, the cellar, the 
lovely garden and orchards ; and last, 
but not least, the fish-ponds, well 
stocked with many kinds of fish which 
the monks catch and eat on their fast- 
day, Friday. 

If the monastery is a very big one, 
it will have its own fields and pastures, 
its own cattle and sheep. It will be 
almost a town in itself, with the abbot 
at its head, ruling over all the members 
of the community. 

We will sfpend the night here, and 
then on the next day we will set out 
again to go to a town, for the places we 
have seen until now have been scattered 
villages. As we start out once more. 



ON THE VILLAGE GREEN 



S/ utalh ir iwn Jof this xiorh 

In olden days thtre was hardly a village gretn in England that did not pobstss its May'polt 
Tn those times the first of May was always a holiday and folks danced merifl^ long ribbons of 
gay colours being attached to the top of the garlanded pole in such a way th it they could be 
plaited and unplaitcd by the dai ctrs Lmo London owntd its nia>pol£ which stood in ilu 
Strand hard by Somerset House 1 he month is called after the goddess Maia daughltr of Aija? 
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some of the other guests who have 
spent the night at the monastery 
accompany us for a little way. There 
are a few pilgrims, and a wandering 
knight or two in shining armour, seek- 
ing adventure or on their way to a 
tournament. Riding behind the knights 
are their squires, carrying the long 
spears belonging to their masters. 
There are no ordinary people such as 
we might see crowding into the trains 
and 'buses every morning now. In 
those days the common people very 
rarely travelled. Most people stayed 
in their own village or town all their 
lives. 

Warding off the Foe 

Over the hills we ride to the nearest 
town. It has strong walls all round it, 
and a wide moat outside to keep off 
enemies. At each corner of the walls 
are towers for defence, and over the 
gate is another tower. Before we can 
get in the drawbridge must be let down 
for U'. to pass over. 

Why are there all these towers, this 
drawbridge and strong gate ? It is 
because one of the barons, or a foreign 


foe, might come riding by with a troop 
of followers and try to take the town. 
If that happens, up goes the draw- 
bridge, the gates are all shut, the towers 
are well-manned, and the enemy is 
repulsed. 

The Market Square 

Now we are inside the town. Here 
there are more timbered houses with 
many gables. They belong to rich 
merchants, and behind them, if we 
peeped, we should see pleasant gardens 
and rows of fruit-trees. We may still 
see some of these beautiful old houses 
in our countryside. 

We notice a fine building, which a 
passer-by tells us is the guildhall. 
Here the members of the guilds or trad- 
ing companies m(*et to discuss their 
affairs. They are very jealous of their 
trades. They will not let any stranger 
begin to trade in their town, nor will 
they let anyone start business there un- 
less he has servt'd a proper apprentice- 
ship and knows his work thoroughly. 

In the middle of the town is the 
market-square. If the town is a large 
one, it may hold a “ fair " in the 



SpenaUy drawn for tkit work. 


Monasteries possessed splendid wi iting rooms, where the monks kept their illuminated manu- 
scripts — for there were no printed Ixioks in the Middle Ages. The monks also taught the mer- 
chants' children to read and write. 


CROSSING THE DRAWBRIDGE 



E.«J to-™ “ "“die tatl,™ to pu. -VW A. 

travellers could . ,,n,ir of the v.aUs »eie towirs for dcience 
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market-square, and then many other 
traders and merchants from distant 
towns bring their wares to sell. Before 
thcs(‘ strangers enter the town, they 
must pay a toll at the toll-gate. 
Perhaps there is an old toll-house you 
know in your owui town. It will 
remind you of these long-ago days, 
when next you see it. 

Fair-days were a source of great 
excitement in the Middle Ages. If we 
attended one, we should see knights 
and fair ladies, market women, pil- 
grims, monks, peasants in smock fiocks, 
minstrels eager to sing us songs, 
haw^kers begging us to buy th(‘ii 
goods, merchants with their stalls of 
fine w'ares, jugglers and dancers. 
We sliould have a great time ; and, 
like the (hildren of those days, we 
should not want to go home to bed 
that night. 

Round the Tow'n 

If Ave look round the town, we shall 
not like it very much. The streets are 
very dirty, for every one throws his 
rubbish there and dogs and crows are 
always rooting about in it. The towm 
smells badly ; and wt, who are used to 
w^ell-svvept roads, long for the dustman 
to come along and collect the rubbish. 
But thrie are no dustmen at all in this 
town, nor in any other. There are no 


policemen either, so we will not stay 
out after dark. 

Now let us leave the world of the 
Middle Ages, and ride back to the 
England of to-day. What a clean 
world it seems ! Rut how crowded ! 
How noisy the streets are, and how full 
of traffic ! Still, it is our own world in 
our own generation, and, though there 
arc a few things we prefer the Middle 
Ages for, we know that life is a bet t(Tand 
happier thing in the twentieth century. 

If we happened to be thirsty we could 
not go into a place and order a cup of 
tea or coffee, for these beverages then 
were as unknown as the telephone or 
railway train. Apart from imlk and 
water, home-brewed ale was the chief 
drink at every meal for the poor people, 
whilst those who were better off partook 
of wine. E'ood, too, was totally dif- 
ferent, as were the methods of (‘ating. 
There were no potatoes then to go with 
one’s meat, and no forks with w'hich to 
lift pieces to one’s lips. We should have 
found that fingers took the place of 
forks and that bones were thrown undei 
the table for the dogs who waited there 
for these tit -bits 

And just think how difteicuit th(‘ 
clothes w'ould have been ’ Wehavebnt 
to look at the illustrations to our tour 
through the M iddle x\ges to se(‘ the garb 
which folks in those days wore. 



Sprctally drawn for this work. 


In tlie middle of the town is the market-square. If the town i.s a large one it may hold a 
" fair " in the square, and then many other traders and merchants from distant towns bring 
thoir wares to sell Before these strangeis enter the town they must pay a toll at the toll-gate. 
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itll\ it t f t t) t 

Jill J^l i}^ i< Lilian 1 1 ]j_y w i\ of DoisctsliiFL brjki jut it Bristol then if (J)i 

I ( 'iti 1 in 1 t\N ) in jiiths 1 iti r In 1 n k hi I I oniJoii 1 re i there it sj re ul te) e\ i r’v p iit of the 
countiN IN j]j1i Iiid in him In Is in Aer buneil in oj eri pits 


F KOM oik (. 11(1 of Liif^laiid to tlio 
r r tlKft was nothing but ft dsl- 
mg,druikiiig fans btacontirt sand 
toui naiiK n ts that lastt d foi many day^ 
h or this was tilt year of grac( i-;47,and 
Ldward tlu I bird, the gi ealt st warrior 
in 1 iiiopt, Wtis lioiiK again aft( r ^cri 
ytais of VKtoiy on land and st \ Oft 
Sliiys iriabdllf inwliuhthi t nt my s 
vt sstls w( rt so many tliat “ tin n in ists 
apptared to b( hk( a gnat wood,” lit 
had deftattd th( 1 leiicli and dnvtii 
their ships t)lt tilt Stas At ( itt^v Jus 
aimy liatl iittt rly louted tlu muchmoiL 
iiuiiK rolls ft)i ct s of tilt 1 It rich In tin 
next ytai the King of Scotland hid 
been bt att ii and takt n piisomr by an 
Knglisli army And in the year aftt r 
that ( akus, the ‘ Ki y of i rarict ” had 
suirtndtitd after a haig siege Small 
wonder, thtufon, tliat linghshnit ii 
made meriy and tliought higlily of 
tlu mst. Ives 

The PLigue Breaks Out 

But while the story of these gieat 
victories yet thiillcd them, the whole 
land was plunged into fear and grit f, for 
it was smitten by tliat teriible plague 
known as the Black Death Staiting 
in the Far East, this deadly disease 
spread to the Blaek Sea and from there 
it travelled swiftly across Europe 


Tt ( nl( ted h.ngUnd by w lyof Doi si t 
shut, biokt out at Biistol tluii at 
Olouct st( r, ind two months 1 it( r h id 
r< itclietl London Fiom tin le it spu ad 
slov\ly, but iiieri^ilessly, to every jrait 
of tlu eountiy No m iii, worn in oi 
ad child w IS sift fiorn its silent 
approach <inel in tlu grim 
months that followed neatly half of 
thefoiii millions who tlu n m uh up tb‘'‘ 
nation dit d In many \ill ig( s scarcely 
a sou' w.is left alive, and the land 
c(dse(i to be cultivattd, in the 
crowtk 1 towns, wlu re the stree fs were 
naitow, dirty and undiaimd people 
dit d in hiindit (Is, and t lit It bodit s were 
thiown into open pits, “ thu shei p 
and cattle strayed through the tu Ids 
of com, and tlu re was none k ft to drive 
them ^ut 

1 he Black 1)( ath ae tually lasli d for 
foiirlt eii months, but ^onu of its t tti t ts 
lingered much longc r For many \ ( ais 
the It had 1 V eii a gradual rh inge in the 
system by which land was lu Id uul 
cultivated In bygone centuius the 
estates of tlie gieat landowiitis had 
been divided up in such a way that 
while one part was kept for theinst Ives, 
another part was kt out in small 
portions to free peasants, aiui the lest 
split up among half-enslaved labourers 
known as*' villeins ” Both the fieeineii 
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SpecyMy drawn for work 

A poll-tax ” was levitd, under which every 
person had to pay the same amount, whether 
nch or poor A bla/e of rebellion broke 
out In hwssex the people rose under a 
leader who took the name Jack Straw, 
and marched to Mile End, on the east of 
London 


and the villeins owed service to their 
lord, and were compelled to help in the 
cultivation of his lands, but, in addi- 
tion, the villeins belonged to the estate. 
They might not go and work elsewhere 
— without special permission, at all 
events — and they were as much their 
master's property as were his cattle. 

Money for Service 

In recent times, however, the great 
landowners had found it convenient to 
accept money instead of service, and 
more and more the peasants were be- 
coming free men, holding their small 
plots in return for what we should call 
rent. 

But after the Black Death every- 
thing was altered. Corn was scarce, 
and so cost more. Labour was scarce, 
and the free peasants, who were able to 
ask as much as they liked for their 
service, demanded double the wages 
they had had befoie This irritated 
the landowners, wlio had to have 
labour at any price. It also roused 
the jealousy of those wlio were still 
villeins, because they were not able 
to demand higher wages, as the free 
workers could. 

So much trouble arose that Pailia- 
ment made a rather stupid law called 
“ The Statute of Labourers," by which 
peasants who were already in service 
were forbidden to go elsewhere, while 
those not in service had to work for any 
master who required them to do so. 
Moreover, the wages paid to them were 
to be the same as those paid before the 
Black Death, and anybody who gave 
or took more was to be imprisoned. 
Runaway labourers, if caught, were to 
be branded on the forehead, and any- 
one who sheltered them was to be 
heavily punished. All this meant that 
the free labourers were no longer free, 
and the villeins were worse off than 
ever. For many years there was a 
deep and increasing dissatisfaction 
about the whole matter, and in the 
next reign, that of Richard the Second, 
serious trouble broke out. 
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U r Mufis^ll 


rHt KILLING OF WAT FYLtR 

In tli( r< igii uf King Ru li.inl 11 the abovi incident took place, uhcn Sir William Walworth, 
Lord M.ivoi of 1 o idon, v\ Wat Tvler Wat lykr had Jed a pirtv of ])easints to the capital 
wliore tiu* rebels did nnu h dam ige to pioputv, maiiv people losing their lives Iho original 
paiiiliiig, from which this engriving was made, was by Jam*s Nortlu ote, R \ 


There w<tc other causes of this 
trouble. Taxes were high, and many 
people thought that much of the money 
was wasted. Many men who had been 
soldiers duiing the French war were 
now roaming the country, idle, mis- 
chievous, and full of dangerous talk, 
a great part of tlie nation was poor, 
and angered by the scarcity of food ; 
and a priest named John Ball, and 
others like him, had stirred up the 
peasants by calling their attention to 
the differences between their live md 
those of more fortunate people who had 
land, or money, or rank. 

What Jack Straw Did 

Then Richard and those who helped 
him to govern did a very foolish thing. 
They levied a ** poll-tax ** a tax on 
each " poll,'' or head) on everybody in 
the country to pay for the French war. 


The ct’nount paid by any person varied 
according to his wealth, but in the next 
year another poll-tax was levied, and 
this time everybody, rich or poor, was 
to pay the same amount. It was this 
that fanned the long-smouldenng dis- 
content into the blaze of rebellion. In 
Essex the people rose under a leader 
who took the name Jack Straw, and 
marched to Mile End, on the east of 
London. 

In Heitfordshire the peasants at- 
tacked the famous monastery of St. 
Albans, and then marched to High- 
bury, on the north of the capital. At 
Hartford a tax collector insulted the 
daughter of a man named Tyler, who 
killed him. The people lose, freed 
John Ball, who had been put in prison, 
and marched to Southwark, burning 
houses as they went. In almost every 
county men left their work in the fields. 
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armed the mselveswith ancient weapons 
or farm tools, and marched to London. 
Some of the people inside the city 
opened the gates and the rebels entered. 
1'hey roamed through the streets, doing 
much damage to property. 

How Wat T^'ler Died 

The King dealt boldly with them. 
Eirst he promised the Essex men that 
serfs should be freed , and they believed 
him and set out for home. Then he 
went to meet Wat Tyler and his 
follow^ers. Again Richard promised 

AM. what w’as asked, but at the end 

13S1 Qf ^ quarrel broke out 

betvNeen the I.ord Mayor of London 
and the leader of the peasants. Wat 
I'yler w'as slain, but just as his men 
w^ere about to avenge him Richard 
rodi' forward. 

"What, good ft‘llows," he shouted, 

" would you slay your king ? Do not 
grieve for tliat traitor ! 1 will be your 
leadei ! h'ollow me, and you shall have 
all th^L you ask ! " 

So, by promi.siiig the freedom that 
the j)easants wanted, he persuaded 
them to go quietly back. Rut the 
promises were never kept. Richard 
had no intention of standing by them, 
and rarliament declared that he had 
no light to make them. A great 
numlier of the rebels w'cre hanged as a 
piiiiislirneiit when the revolt was over, 
and it looked as if the attempt to win 
freedom had faih'd. 

Nevertheh'ss, the failure of the 1381 
rising and the brutal tieatment of the 
peasants after the promise of pardons 
by the King did not (*nd the struggle 
against serfdom. South of tlui Thames 
the revolt spread as far as Devon ; the 
eastern counties were in a state of 
turmoil, while peasants took po.ssession 
of St. Albans. In the North the revolt 
reached South Yorkshire, and had the 
rebels of London and the south-eastern 
counties not been deceived by the 
King’s false promises the result might 
have b(M*n a national rising not unlike 
the French Revolution of later years. 


I A L K N O W L H D G E 

Instead of keeping his ])romises 
Richard li‘d an army through Essex 
and Kent and spread tcTror among 
the people. " Villeins you wa-^re and 
villeins you are," the King told them 
when they showed him the charters 
he had granted. " In bondage you 
shall abide, and that not your old 
bondage, but a wors(‘." Yet lie him- 
self wavered later, as did those w'ho 
held the .serfs when they began to 
ri‘alise that men in a state of revolt 
did a poor day's work. 

It became easier for the landlords 
to let their land to farmers who in turn 
preferred to hire free labour. Thus 
the freed villein became in time a small 
farmer himself, or found work in the 
towns where craftsinmi wert^ wanted, 
or th(‘y were free to go wheie tiny 
pleased. (Gradually it canu' about tli.it 
there w'ore no longer vilkdiis cu* sei f^ in 
England. 

Followers of W^cliflV 

One other movamu nt towaids ius - 
dom began about this tiin(‘. Jnlui 
Wyclilte, born in \’orkslni e about 1325 
and 'educated at Oxfonl, IxcaiiU' a 
strotig reformed ol clerical abuse's. In 
1378 he began his translaticui of the 
Scriptures into the ordinary Ejiglish 
language of his day and In* l.iid 
down the princi})l(* that the S( riplnn^s 
set the standaid by which ( luistians 
should judge their own lives. 

d'liis Bible was not the same as the 
one w'e know to-day and veuy few 
copies w('re made as printing was still 
unknown and all books w( re hand- 
written. But it was the lust real 
translation of the Bible into English. 
Wycliffe died at Lutterwoith in Leices- 
tershire in 1384. 

Some of his followers were among 
those who took part in the peasant revolt 
of 1381. They became known as the 
Lollards and although harsh laws were 
passed to repress them they prei)ared 
the way for the Reformation in England 
which came later. 




St. Paul'a Cathedral, J^ondon, s«x*n above, has Ixu-n liTincd the "Parish Church of the JMTipirc.” It stands 
in the heart of the City and is the third, if not the fourth, c^tthedral to occup> the site. In Crimiv^rH’s da\s 
H()0 horse were stabled \m thin the building of that time, which was destroyed in the (ireal hire. "Phi pn seni 
cdifict wj'- J<‘sir>ncd and built by Sir ('hristopher Wren, his «reat work ending in I7t(» 'Pin top t»l rh« 
Cr<Kss €»n the donil* is !165 ft, ab<iM; the pavenuni. 
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ENGLAND’S TALLEST SPIRE 




The KTiiceful spire of halishurN C athidral, 404 ft in height, is the hiK'htst in 1 iixland, and tht foundation^ 
of tht cathedral were laid in 1220 Hishop Po4>rc dttided to mo\t his city from Old Samm a ftw niiks 
away, whtn his cathedral was built, and Ntw Sarurn, or Salishurs , on tht hanks of the \\on j^ri w up aiound 

It and be came thi counu town 
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The City of Wells, in Somirset, 20 miles from Bristol, js almost encircled b> the towering Mendip Hills, 
and the ('athedral Church of St. Andrew dates hack to the tenth century, though the present structure was, 
m the main, erected in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries On tK West Front are no fiwir than KM) 
sculptured figure’s. The Bishop's Palace is surrounded by a moat 
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Kenilworth Castk in Warwickbliin , dating back to 
thi ninth ctntur}, fiKurtd in tht Warn of th< Barons 
Later the Farl of Laicisttr inUrtatncd Queen 
I lizabt th here and her reception plass a ^cat part in 
ScottN novel “Ktnilworth *’ 
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The rums ot bountains Abbtv are the most cornpleti 
in Fn^^land and art beautiful]) situated 3 miles south 
west of Ripon in Yorkshire Tht buildini; was 
begun in 1140 end took vears to complete It 
was dissolved bv Henrv \ III about 1S3*) 
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Haddon Hall, a seat of the Duke of Rutland, is one ot the mtmt romantic of the anc'estral htmus of I ngland 
It IS in Derbv shire, between }3akcwell and Rowslcv Part of it was built 300 veai^ ,igo and part is Norman 
a piece of the older structure, the Pcveril Tower, being illustrated above hcott in his Pevtnl ot the Pe ik ’ 
had Haddon Hall m mind, for the Peverils once owned this stronghold 



OUR “TREASURE HOUSE OF MEMORIES’ 



Westminster Abbtv, \shich stands near the present Houses of Parliament, is sometimes called our national 
“Treasure House of Mernorii'ft/’ It is namid West-minster hecauve it was built on the west sidi of Jamdon 
and there was a church here in Saxon times. Kdward the ConftSRor was realiv the founder of th*. Ablwy, and 
all our kin^fs and queens (txcept Edwards V and VIII who were nestr crowned) ha\t htid tlnir crironations 
withn the buildinur, which has also been used for roval weddings and funerals. Hen tiu I'nknown Warrior 
was buritd amidst the remains of counties’^ illu.xtrious pioplt 



ST. GEORGE AND ST. JOAN 



» 7 Mandril 

THE VISION OF JOAN OF ARC 

I Ins 1)1 lutitul i)i<. tun n j)r )(lijc« <1 Irorii origin il p uiiting bv (he irtist(f W Jo\ shows us 
join ol An. ori<‘ ut tli< world s most spleiuii 1 woinim Sht" lodc in irmour diid t irriGd u 
word though ^Ik' luvtr kilkd i ni in WIkui night l inic sin woul 1 sit < p lulls innctJ in tlw^ 
o[)( n Liitl dll nn \i ions of the tiiiu w hon ht r bt lovetl eoiintry would bo fitod ii >iii the Lnghsh 

invador'j 

T he 15th century was largely a to the crown of France. In tli(*se days 
pel 10(1 of war and threats of war. wc know too well the horrors of war, but 
Richard II. was deposed and in the days when the bow and arrov', 
with the approval of Parliament, the sword and the axe, were the chief 
Richard’s cousin, Henry, Duke of fighting weapons, war was regarded as 
Lancaster, ascended the throne as a ga\ adventure with big prizes to 
A.D. King Henry IV. With him be woi* by any man who could safely 
laoi) began the rule of the House of carry home his booty. 

Lancaster. In 1401 there was a revolt Ihe Hundred Years’ War had begun 
in Wales, headed by Owen (dendower, long before Henry’s time Edward HI. 
but it failed to gain Welsh indepen- began it in 1338 and won a famous 
dence. At Homildon Hill in Northum- victory at Creepy eight years later 
berland, the Scots, after ravaging the He also took Calais, but the English 
northern counties of England, were had not yet learned that it is one thing 
defeated by English forces under the to win a big battle but quite another 
Peicys and other northern lords. thing to hold a country in subjection. 

The Peicys themselves were ore- The French began to recover their 
sently in revolt and in turn they losses and presently there was a lull, 
suffered defeat at Shrewsbury in 1403. though not a real end to the war. 
There were other insurrections later It was Henry V. who made the most 
before Henry’s troubled reign came to serious effort to insist on his claim to 
an end in 1413. His son, Henry V., the throne of France. At the famous 
who had earned not quite justly, the battle of Agincourt in 1415 he utterly 
name of " Madcap Hal,” succeeded defeated a much stronger army the 
him. Henry’s first ambition was to French brought against him. Then, 
revive the claims of England's kings in 1420, he was able to make peace by 
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which he was acknowledged heir to 
the French crown and retained the 
whole of Normandy. 

He never lived to become King of 
France. Dying in 1422 he left his 
inheritance to his infant son, Henry 
VI. The French began to fight again 
in the hope of clearing out the English 
invaders, and it was then that there 
appeared on the scene one of the 
greatest characters in history, Joan 
of Arc. 

When Joan was Captured 

A peasant maiden of Domrdmy, in 
France, Joan became convinced by 
heavenly visions that she had a divine 
mission to deliver France from her 
enemies. She was a splendid woman, 
perfectly made, tall and strong. Her 
eyes were soft, tender and proud, her 
hair black and her skin very white. 
Her voice was soft, melodious and 
deep. That is the description recorded 
at the time by one who saw her when 
sb ' succeeded in gaining audience of 
the king, Charles VII. of France. 

At the head of the troop which was 
given her she led and inspired the 
forces at Orleans. The English be- 
sieging the city were driven back from 
post to post. Then she led the king 
himself safely through dangerous coun- 
try to Rheims where the king was 
crowned. Joan considered her work 
was done, but was persuaded to stay 
on. There were enemies even among 
the king’s own followers who feared her 
influence. Then, at Compi^gne, she 
led an unsuccessful sortie from the 
town. When she returned the gates 
were closed against her and Joan was 
captured by the Burgundians who sold 
her to the English. 

Joan was tried for heresy and witch- 
craft by a court which was largely 
composed of Frenchmen holding impor- 
tant positions in the Church. They 
sneered at her claims to have had divine 

AM. guidance and the trial was a 
mockery. It was an age of 
cruelty and even in prison Joan was 


kept in chains. She was found guilty 
and handed over to the English to die 
by fire at Rouen. Even then she 
prayed, forgiving her enemies, and 
kissed a Cross which an Englishman 
had made for her 

Joan’s Dreams Come True 

She was burnt at the stake and her 
martyrdom remains a blot on the pages 
of both French and English history. 
Long years afterwards she was canon- 
ised as a saint. But by her life and her 
death Joan of Arc saved her country. 
For a year the English court was 
established at Rouen, but gradually 
the French increased their power and 
drove the English from post to post. 
Fortress after fortress had to be given 
up and the whole of Normandy was 
eventually lost. The Hundred Years’ 
War had come to an end. It had 
lasted from 1337 to 1453, though there 
were intervals of peace during these 
years. With the exception of Calais, 
which they kept for another century, 
the English lost everything they had 
ever held in France. Twenty years or 
so after her death the dreams and the 
visions of Joan of Arc had come true 
and France was free. 

How the English Language Developed 
In England there was an aftermath 
of this long period of fighting which 
had achieved nothing but had lost 
much. One of the outcomes was the 
War of the Roses which began two 
years later. Yet it also left behind 
certain memories, such as the victory 
of Agincourt, which helped on the 
steadily-growing spirit of national self- 
consciousness and the final welding of 
England as one nation. The upper 
classes were largely of Norman extrac- 
tion, but with the loss of France, or 
most of it, they became more definitely 
English. Instead of Frendi being 
the language of educated people, 
English gradually took its place. 

This process began, of coruse, quite 
early on, when, owing to the war, it was 



KING HENRY V. AT AGINCOURT 



Spei tally Jrmn for iMts urork 


Among English kugs who carried on the struggle against Fiance during the Hundred \ear‘3 War, 
Henry V made the most determined effort to enforce his claim to the French crown, and on October 
25th, 1415, led his troops to victory at Agincourt Our picture shows the scene on the morning 
of battle when the King made the speech immortalised by Shakespeare m ' King Henry V /' 

Act IV., Scene 3. 

* 3 * 
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THE RELIEF OF ORLEANS 



li } Man d 

Dressed Jii the aimoiji .»l a tine knight Jom of \n Uel a foie of nun to OriccLiis and fought 
her way into the city, then besieged b\ the Itiiglish Ltd by her, the ganison then attacked the 
enemy and forced them to retreat The above picture, by Jules Lcnepveu. shows Joan with 
her standard as she entered the city at the head oi her forces. 
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AT A KINGS CROWNING 



A I h^l^ 

II w.i'i foi tlu s.iKo of Kint^ C harli s \ 1 1 ot 1 r iiu i that Jo in of Vk hnii^hl foi tlu i< Ik I itI ( )i ]« *iiis 
from th< 1 nghsh fortis ,uk1 sIk" Ind math known iln iil\ thil slu would hcul Inm to KIk iins 
lor Ills (, oi onation It is i matti i <.)! liislin n that tfu t^iil cutiinll\ stood lu sid( tin alt n at the 
Clowning of the King Ihispiitiirt is 1)\ J \ 1> Ingns indismllu Iou\i< Pans 
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impossible for landlords with English 
estates to visit their French lands. 
During the years 1362-63, English 
took the place of French, though not of 
Latin, in the courts of law. School- 
masters were abandoning French and 
teaching English to their pupils during 
the 14th century. Chaucer, England’s 
first great writer, compiled his " Can- 
terbury Tales ” before he died in 
1400. It was the speech of the East 
Midlands which Chaucer wrote, though 
he added to the English language 
many French words, just as Wycliffe 
brought in Latin words to his English 
Bible. 

The English language was indeed in 
the process of formation during the 
fourteenth century. Saxon, French, 
Latin, and the dialect around them, 
all played^ some part in building up the 
language which a century or so later 
was called '' the King’s English,” a 
description which has been used ever 
since. 


Our English Schools 

In the grammar schools which began 
to increase in numbers from the time 
of the Hundred Years' War onwards, 
Latin was taught, and in many cases 
had to be spoken out of school. But 
Latin was also translated into English. 
These grammar schools were endowed 
to teach the sons of the lower middle 
class. Schools such as Eton and 
Winchester were intended for the sons 
of small landowners or merchants. 
There were, too, the cathedral and 
church schools which had existed before 
any of the others and steadily increased. 
The sons of the nobility and the more 
wealthy were either educated at home 
or in private schools, or boarded in 
monasteries under the care of the abbot. 

Such books as they had were hand- 
written, for it was not until 1477 that 
the first printing-press was set up in 
England. With the coming of the 
printing-press it may be said that the 
Middle Ages came to a close. 



Ktschgtlx. 

WHERE JOAN OF ARC WAS BORN 

Joan of Arc wa', horn in January, 1412, in the house here depicted, which stood in the village 
of l^omremy The girl was really a shepherdess and her h ther a labouicr in the fields. 
Throughout the period when she was battling for her country’s cause she longed to get back to 
this simple home Ihe old house was dcstioyed in the First World War, 1914-18, 


"THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH" 



It t \fanhcll 

READING THE BIBLE IN TUDOR TIMES 


In this hnp picture the artist Robertson gives us a splendid idea of a scene such as might have been 
witncMsoa ^*nv English village in the days of the Tudors Holy men travelled afoot from place 
to place, gathered eager congregations round them and then reail ch.tpters from the Bible Even 
to-day wc may still find the so called *' Preaching Crosses ” in manv a village. 


H enry Vl, was only a baby, 
not yet a year old, when he 
succeeded to the throne. This 
meant that the most important men 
in tlie country formed a Council to 
a.d. rule until the king was old 
enough himself. The young 
king giew up into a man utterly unlike 
his father. He was quiet and gentle 
by natuie, weak of body and in mind. 
Yet he lemained on the throne for 
over thiity years before the quarreE 
of the great men on his Council led 
to a state of civil war. 

The Wars of the Roses did not greatly 
affect the lives of the mass of people 
living in England so far as the fighting 
was concerned, although the battles 
were fought on English soil bet^veen 
men of the same nation. The armies 
on either side were never more than 
four to five thousand strong. It was 
a struggle between rival claimants to 
the crown. 

White Rose or Red ? 

King Henry VI. belonged to the 
House of Lancastei whose badge was 


a red rose Richard, Duke of York, 
had claims to the throne and was 
hcir-presumptive until a son was born 
to King Henry. There was danger 
that the Duke of York would be 
seized and tried for treason, and he 
decided to gather his supporters and 
fight his rights. The hrst battle 
was ai St. Albans in 1455. and the 
white rose of York gained the day. 

Peace was patched up, however, 
but trouble broke out again and after 
more fighting the Duke of York was 
killed. His son, Edward, carried on 
the fight and was victoi ious. Heniy" VI. 
and his wife fled and Edward became 

Aji king. But the victory of the 
1461 white rose did not settle the 
struggle between Lancaster and York. 
Battles were fought ten years later 
at Barnet and Tewkesbury, and after 
that Edward IV. was firmly established, 
though the rivalry between the red 
and white roses went on. 

Edward IV. died in 1483 and was 
succeeded by his young son, known in 
history as Edward V. But this boy 
of thirteen never ruled. Within three 
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months, his uncle, Richard, had seized 
the crown. The young king and his 
brother were imprisoned in the Tower 
of London, and, according to all 
accounts at the time, both were killed 
by Richard's oiders. Even in those 
days when people were not easily 
shocked by acts of brutality, this 
murder at the king's command roused 
a wave of bitterness against Richard 
There was at first neither Yorkist noi 
Lancastrian to oppose him, since the 
Wars of the Roses had killed so many 
of the leaders. 

On Bosworth Field 

There was another claimant to the 
throne, however, in the peison of 
Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, a 
Welshman born in Pembroke Castle 
His grandfather. Sir Owen Tudor, 
claimed descent from the old British 
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kings. Henry had other claims as 

well, including descent from John of 
Gaunt, which gave him a right to 
be regarded as a representative of the 
House of Lancaster He was abioad 
when Richard seized the throne, but 
A.D, returned and gatheied a small 
army. Eventually, at Bosworth 
m Leicestershiie, he fought King 
Richard. Fighting with the crow'u of 
England on his head, Richard wms killed. 
He had leigned for tw^o brief years 
Henry Tudor was ciowaied as King 
Henry VII and by his maiiiage in 
the following year to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward R'. and sistei 
of the two princes killed m the Towner, 
the Houses of Lancaster and York 
were united. The Wais of the Roses 
had come to an end at last, and it 
was the House of Tudor which now 
ruled England. 
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CAXTON SHOWING PROOFS TO EDWARD IV. ' ^ 


It IS dilficult 10 realise what the world would be like if there were no punted books Caxton, son 
of a Kentjsl) fanner, was the first man to esl.tblisli printing in England. He set up his press in the 
Alinoiiry of Westminster Abbey (the place where poor people w'ent to receive alnisb and is here ‘^e^m 
proudly exhibiting a proof, just taken from the press, to King Edward IV The illiistiation is re- 
produced from a painting by D. Maclise, R A. 


I'liere were one or two revolts 
during Henry’s reign, but they wore 
(tasily put down I.ainbert Sininel, 
a pietcnder, was made the figurehead 
of a Yorkist attempt, and later Perkin 
Warbcck, who claimed to be one of 
the pi'inces murdered in the Tow'er, 
caused more trou]>Ie while Henry 
settled dow'n to the task of governing 
the country. He wms much more 
interested in expanding ICnglish com- 
merce than in gaining glory on the 
battleneld. 

At the Press of William Caxton 

He W(‘.dsen(‘d the power of tlie nobles 
by passing law'S forbidding tliem to 
keep armies of letainers, and lie 
helped his own private funds by fining 
tho.se who w'erc opposed to his succes- 
sion, or even those nobles who made 
too inueh display of their wealth. As 


a lesnlt Henry beeanu* a very weallhv 
man iiimself. 

Kng!. rid w’as enU-ring on a new 
era during llie reign of tin' lirst fudoi 
monarch. In the last rhajiter w(' havr 
read that willi the eoniiiig of the 
})iinting press the Middh' Ages (\ani(‘ 
to an end. No definite d ife ran b(' 
fixed to mark the cliange, since it was 
a gradual j)rocess The Wars of the 
Roses had not been finally settled 
w^hen Caxton set up his press in the 
Almonry of the Abbey at West- 
minster on the site now’ coveri'd bv the 
Central Hall Piinting from type had 
been invented on the ('onlinent by 
Johann (luteiiberg about thirty years 
before this, and Caxton had studied 
the new' art in Cologne and Hniges 

From his youtli Caxton liad been a 
lover of books and study. He had 
translated from the FreiK'.h “ The 
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Histories of Troy," and, as many of 
his friends were anxious to have 
copies of their own, all of which 
would have to be done by hand, 
Caxton determined to learn something 
of the new method of producing 
books. 

A Revival of Learning 

The time was ripe for the making 
of books. Everywhere in Europe 
there was a desire for knowledge. It 
seemed that an age of awakening had 
come and a great revival of learning 
was in progress. From the days when 
the power of tlie great Roman Empire 
had dwindled away the pursuit of 
knowledge had languislied. It was 
in Italy around the beginning of the 
fifteenth century that the revival began 
and spread through the Continent. 
The full force of this urge did not 
reach England until later, but about 
the middle of the century English 
sche' its travelled across the Continent 
to study in the great Italian univer- 
sities at Padua, Hologna and Florence. 
Returning to their own country, they 
spread their knowledge and at Oxford 
and Cambridge taught all that they 
had learned. 

This great period of history is gener- 
ally known as the Renaissance, and it 
marks the change from the mediaeval 
to the modern order. Caxton’s con- 
tribution to this change was of great 
importance, to England at all events. 
Books could be produced much more 
rapidly than by the slow and careful 
liandwriting of clerks and others who 
had learned to use the pen. In about 
fourteen years Caxton and his assistants 
printed about eighty separate books. 
Among them were editions of Chaucer, 
Malory and Cicero, as well as the 
Church services, for all of which there 
was a great demand. 

Caxton sometimes found it difficult to 
choose words which would be under- 
stood by all his readers. The printed 
word did a great deal towards bringing 
about a uniformity in the spelling 


of our language. This spelling has, 
of course, changed a good deal since 
his day just as our vocabulary has been 
altered and enlarged. The English 
language, as we know it to-day, was 
beginning to be moulded into its 
present form. The Norman Conquest 
had brought a new language into 
England and for a long time there 
were really two languages : the Anglo- 
Saxon, which differed in many parts of 
the country, and the Norman-French 
of the conquerors. 

Gradually, however, the English lan- 
guage was evolved. It was a process 
which went on for a long time, and 
indeed is still going on. In Sir Waller 
Scott's famous book “ Ivanhoe ” there 
is a talk between the Saxon swineherd, 
Gurth, and the Norman jester, Wamba, 
on this question. It is pointed out 
that oxen, sheep, calves and pigs arc 
called by their Saxon names, but 
when they are killed for food they arc 
known by their Norman names, l)ecf, 
mutton, veal and pork. 

In the English Language 

This was in the twelfth century, and 
by the end of the fifteenth century 
people were reading stories in tlic 
English language, instead of Latin, and 
these books had been printed by metal 
type and were not handwritten copies 
laboriously inscribed by some monastic 
clerk. English was by this time a 
language of its own, though it had 
borrowed many words from the Latin 
and French, and forgotten some of 
the Anglo-Saxon words while others 
had been preserved. 

Reading and writing were no longer 
the special privileges of the clergy. 
The merchants and those who had 
charge of the farms kept proper 
accounts and wrote business documents. 
Building, too, had made steady im- 
provement Great castles and churches 
had, of course, been built in early days, 
but the castles had been erected largely 
for defence. Now some of them were 
built as homes and fine dwelling- 
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spr tall) Jrih n j< r this u nk 

A KING riGHrS FOR HIS CROWN 


At the battle t>f Bosv^oith on August 22ml 14S5 King Rithanl HI 
wearing his cruwn, led his ai’r> against Henry Tudor. 1 ist represeiiU- 
tivc of the re<l rose of Kancaster Richard was slain, fighting hcrceu , 
and his crown was liter found in a hiwlhorn bush It was tiken to 
Henry Tudor and pi iced on his head as King Henry Vll of England. 


houses for the well- 
to-do merchants and 
prosperous farmers 
were beginning to 
increase. 

As the Middle Ages 
came to an end the 
England that we 
know to-day had 
made its real begin- 
ning. 

It was an age of 
progress and dis- 
covery. America was 
discovered and the 
old geographical 
boundaries of the 
world were extended. 

Fiom Henry VII. 

John Cabot leceived 
lettv.i3 putent autho- 
rising him to "seek 
out, discover and 
find " all hitherto 
unknown lands. 

Seaborne trade had 
steadily increased 
and this made a dif- 
ference so far as food 
was concerned. At 
lirst they were luxu- 
ries for the rich, but 
as the supply iii- 
envased they leached 
i nci casing numbei s. 

The standard of liv- 
ing, as we term it 
to-day, together with 
an increase in com- 
fort, made steady 
progress. 

Medieval food was heavy and lacked 
variety ; spices began to be used 
increasingly. Oranges and lemons came 
in as well as other fruits, though 
potatoes were still unknown, lable 
forks were first used by the well-to-do 
people in this country in the fifteenth 
century and this meant an improve- 
ment in table manners. Windows 
became larger when glass was used and 
this meant that rooms were lighter and 


not so draughty. Chimneys came into 
existence to take away the smoke of 
the wood fires. 

All these small and seemingly unim- 
poi tiint improvements had come about 
as the fifteenth century came to an end. 

The old order had passed away and in 
England, as elsewhere in Europe, history 
was being written which has since come 
to be regarded as the beginning of thai 
period now known as Modern Times 





I HE DAWN OI I HI RIIOKMATION 

Ir liispniiting b\ \\ 1 \ e un« s K \ \v<. v e Joliii \\ v< litTe st luii iij. h -s pn u In rs foi t li iiit > 

th world to pl( id for in irnpro\( mt nt in tlif^ (onclnct of tlu ( hun h in 1 tiu u\i\ d rf tin 

siniplt It If hing of tin 1 uuiidtr of tlit ( liri’^tian n ligion 

DEFENDERS OF THE FAITH 

HhRL \\('io sever.il great move From Wycliflc to Luther 
nients afoot in Euiopt' at the Another gitat (li.ingf ( ink ni tin 

lime when H(ni\ VTI find and reign of Henry \ ITT In 1 ngl ind tin 

uds Slim ( ded b\ Ins son, ITeni} \ III lirst beginnings hid shown tlumsiKts 
i.ij 1 he new king inh(iit(*d i (on- iii the da\s ol |f)hn W^ihth^ and his 
I'tOU sidtiable foitiine made by his U idlings IkkI not b( ( n foigotliMi Fit 
shrewd father, and, unlike so main hid pieadnd and wiittin agiinst the 
(»1 his predecessors he did not have to way m whidi gnat (liiiidi offirials 
light a battle to gain Ins throne obtained land tind lulus He .md 
Ahhoiigh 1 itci on he be'came a stout, others who followed him juoltsted 
he.ivy m*in at the time of Ins ai eession against the (ardcss anel r\(ui bael 
Henry was a gejod-lookiiig young man. livens of many of the clergy 
quite an able musician as well as a On the Continent of huiope .i 
good scholar, and a gieat spoitsrnan rjerman piie'st namc'd Martin LuHicm 

Ihe new learning was making steady loused the bittei enmity of the Church 
progress thioughout Europe 1^'vtiy- by his pie.idnng .ind his demanels 
where people were anxious foi giexitcr that the whole system should be 
knowledge, not only that whieh they altenel In pnticulai he attacked 
could gain from books but also eager the method wheieby offichils of the 
for a wider knowledge of the world ( hmch, soiuctimes without authority, 
itself The age of the great explorers sold what w'ue called indulgences, b\ 
and navigators had begun the purchase o^ which a man’s sins were 
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CARDINAL WOLSEy AND HENRy VIII. 
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llns])i(l»iM ib()\i t lUcii li HU Sii ] )lin (.illml s p nnlinj^ m the < .inldh ill 1 )Jhlou slu>\v s I hoin is 

\VoKt\ I m;li'>h can^ naJ iiul *^1 itcsium iiid HLnr> \ III Wolstv bti inu a numbu ol tlu l\in^ s 
Couiuil and wab foi ^onu timi i loval fi\ouriU T Mutually, howLvtr, lu was dismibstd lioin his 
high appointments divested of most of his honours and was charged with high ticason He dud 
before he could be brought to face his judges 
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forgiven. Luther was summoned be- 
fore the high rulers of both Church 
and Stale, but at the Diet of Worms 
in 1521 he made his famous declara- 
tion : Here I stand, I can do no 

other.” 

The great movement towards reli- 
gious liberty now known as tlie Refor- 
mation had begun. The people who 
followed Martin Luther's beliefs and 
protested against the abuses in the 
Church became know^i as Protestants. 
So far as England is concerned the 
country became Protestant in a curious 
way. The king was not really inter- 
ested in this reform of the Church ; in 
fact, he wrote an answer to certain 
statements Martin Luther had made. 
As a reward the Pope then conferied 
on Henry the title ” Defender of the 
Faith,” and this has been borne by 
all the Protestant sovereigns of Eng- 
land ever since. You will find on our 
coins after the name of the ruler 
”FD.” or ”Fid. Def.” for Fidei 
Dcj nsor, meaning Defender of the 
Faith. 

Reforms in the Church 

A few years later Henry desired 
to take another wife and appealed 
to the Pope to say that his first mar- 
riage had not been a proper one. His 
great adviser and friend at that time 
was Cardinal Wolsey, and it was 
through Wolsey that Henry made his 
request to the Pope. Wolsey failed 
and, after years of faithful service 
to the king, was dismissed from his 
high office. A charge of high treason 
was made against the Cardinal but 
he died at Leicester Abbey while on 
his journey from the north to face his 
trial. 

Henry broke with the Church in 
Rome and made himself supreme head 
of the Church in England. He married 
Anne Boleyn as he desired, and it 
was her daughter, Elizabeth, who 
became later the great Queen. But 
the Reformation had come to England 
largely because Henry desired to have 


his own way. It also suited the king's 
puiposc to gain absolute control over 
the Church, and among other steps 
he took was the dissolution of the 
monasteries. 

There were many who desired the 
reform of the Church but were not 
willing to recognise the King as its 
supreme head. Among them were wise 
men such as Sir Thomas More who 
would gladly have sworn fidelity to 
the king in all matters outside religion. 

Wealth for the King 

More refused to take the oath that 
did away with the spiritual authority 
of the Pope over the Church in Eng- 
land. He was committed to the Tower 
and there executed for high treason 
in 1535. Many others were sent to 
their death about this time for refusal 
to conform to Henry’s new laws 
regarding religion. 

It would probably have been im- 
possible even for a king to carry out 
such acts if the mass of public opinion 
had been against him. But, broadly 
speaking, there were many people who 
at that time disliked the monks, and of 
thdse that supported them there was 
none strong enough to risk opposition 
to the king. Practically all the monas- 
teries and their wealth became the 
property of the king. 

So far as real refoims in the Church 
were concerned Henry VIII. was not 
anxious to do much. Indeed, he laid 
it down that only the nobility and gen- 
try should read the Bible for them- 
selves. His young son, Edward, heir to 
the throne, had as tutors men who were 
more advanced than Henry, and when 
in 1547 Henry died, England again 
had a boy king, Edward VI., who was 
only nine years old. The country at 
first was largely governed by tlie 
Duke of Somerset, who took the title 
of Protector. 

A prayer-book was issued in English, 
and later s+rong Protestants such as 
Archbishop Cranmer and Bishop Ridley 
were responsible for a new prayer- b(Jok. 
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Had FMvvard VI lived there is little repealed the laws of Edward VI and 

doubt that the Reformation would revived the old customs of the church 

have made still further progress But besides miking friends with thf" Pope 

Edwaid died bc'foie he was sixteen and 

was succeeded by his half-sister, Mary. The Years of Persecution 
Ihere weie a few days of doubt Ihe upholders of Piotcslantism, 
before Mary was sccuioly established Ridley and Latimer, weie burnt at 

as Queen Ihe Duke of Northumber- the stake at Oxford and Ci miner 

land attempted to prochim Lady suffered the same fate ilitllclitci 

Jane Cirey as Queen, but the plot was Cranmer had played a great part 
defeated and both Noi thiimbcrland during the reign of Henry \ III and had 

and the ycuithful, modest and studious been the King’s willing servant in 

Lady Jane were executed Mary swiftly bringing about the break with Rome 



liy pcrmxsiiUyn <J the bxne Atti J ublti,hing ( o I id 

LATIMER PREACHING BEFORE EDWARD VI 


Hugh laitimcr one of the gnat leaders of the Reformation had 1 pulpit trecUd in the King s 
garden and preached long sermons to rdward Vl 1 hough only a young boy I dward 

listened with rapt attention to the discourses In his reign, by order of Parliament, a Prayer 
Book was compiled and put into use throughout the Kingdom 
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As soon as Maiy came to the throne the 
Archbishop was accused of treason and 
sent to the Tower. His life was spared 
for a time and later he was taken to 
Oxford. 

Then he was in prison for more than 
a year and was persuaded to sign 
documents recanting his earlier beliefs 
and promising to be faithful to the 
Queen’s views about the Church. It 
was of no avail and in March, 1556, he 
was brought to the stake. As the fires 
leapt upwards he thrust his right l)and 
into the flames and declared this 
hand hath offended ” since it was the 
hand that had signed the documents. 

More than a thousand clergy were 
(liiven from their churches and many 
men, women and children were burnt 
alive. Mary had married Philip of 
A.n. Spain, and it is probable that 
1555 influence of Spain 

which led to the persecution of the 
Protestants in England. 

Ml this persejcution did far more 
harm than good to Mary’s cause. 
“ Play the man, Master Ridley," Hugh 


Latimer cri(*d as the llaincM leapt 
arountl him. " sliall this day light 
such a candle by (lod’s giace in 
England as I trust shall never be put 
out." Mary’s unhappy life came to 
an end shortly after the French cap- 
tured Calais, the last remaining town 
across the Channel still belonging 
to the English. She died in 1558 
after a reign of five years, and in her 
place came Elizabeth, a half-sister, 
daughter of Henry \T11. and Anne 
Boleyn. 

Not for long years had the fortunes 
of England been at so low an ebb as 
when Elizabeth, a young woman of 
twenty-five, was called to the throne. 
Through()Ut Mary’s reign she had been 
closely watched but had managed to 
evad<^ any promise of following Mary’s 
religion. She was a Piotestant and 
her first P.iiliament undid all the woik 
that Maiy had done to slide tlu‘ 
Reformation. Undei liei, the ('Imn'li 
of England became so firmly estab- 
lished that it has remained almost 
unchanged ever since. 



CRANMER AT THE TRAITOR’S GATE 


ArchbisliO]) Cranmei w.is one of the h-aflinpj men of tlie ICnglish Kelormation winch was hiought 
about by Heniy VI 11. It was chiefly due to Cranmer that the Book of Common Tiayer was dtawn 
up. When Mary succeeded Henry VIII. she attempted to undo the work of the Protestants ami 
Cranmer was sent to the Tower, then later taken to Oxford, where he died at the stake. 
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sy n mil V drau tt ft r .'Am ui tk 

1 Ik (|ui( I whu li sui K )uiuleil this j)l« .is.iuL place u.is broken V man richlv dicsserl, but stained 
b\ lianl ndm^ lliin^ himself upon his knees in lo\al ’ 'votion. Swiftlv he told Ins message, 
and as ».}i( listened tlie face of tlie uoman grew more grave. 


I N *! ' .^.irdcn of a line old Kiiglisli 
( ounti y lious(‘ a woman sat leading 
Mb' was young- -twenty-five to be 
pieris(\ She was intelligent and w'ell- 
A.iK (‘diuatcd, too, for the book 
absoibed her attention 
was a volume ol (beek jioetiy And 
this >oung Princess, Elizabeth Tudor, 
s]>()k(* Eiench and Italian as well as 
she spoke Ikt own English tongue 
Suddenly the quiet of this pleasant 
.uboui was broken, and a inoint'nt 
Ol tVNO latei a man, i iehly-dieshed but 
stained by haid lidiiig, knelt befoie 
hta in loyal devotion, then gave her 
his messagt' Her half-sister, Maiy, 
(Hieen of England, was dead and 
Eliza betli was called to the throne 

A Rival for the Crown 

It w’as just such a soveieign as 
Elizabeth that England needed at tliis 
time, d'he nation was sore and lis- 
heartened by defeat in w’ar and the 
loss of Calais Religious uniest and 
bitter persecution had disturbed the 
hearts and minds of the people. The 
nations of Europe weie in the main 
strongly opposed to her accession and 
were anxious to place her rival, Mary, 
Queen of Scots, on the English throne. 
The treasury w^as empty, the army 
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small, and the English navy had 
almost w'asted aw\'iy. 

In such circumstances the task of 
government might w’ell have daunted 
an experienced man, but in spite of 
her youth Elizabeth W'as shrewd and 
clear-sighted and had wasdom enough 
to choose good counsellors. The 
enmity of the iwo great Catholic 
countiies, Spain and France, supported 
by th» Pope, foiced her to become the 
chief upholder of the Reformation. 
She encouraged English commerce, and 
particulaily meichant-adventureis and 
sailors, anxious to trade with the newdy- 
discoveied lands. English ships sailed 
to Turkey and Russia and acioss tlie 
Atlantic to Noith America, leaving the 
Spaniaids to their conquests in South 
Amei ica. 

Spain, however, consideied that she 
had a monopoly of all tiade in the 
Western seas. Then Philip of Spam, 
who had been husband of Queen Mary, 
offered to marry Elizabeth. He w^as 
refused. Elizabeth had no desire to 
share the government of England wdth 
a Spanish king, and her people strongly 
supported her view. Already ships 
were being built in every English 
shipyard to contest the claim of Spain 
to rule the seas ; the ship'^ wen* 
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designed for peaceful trading or for It was Raleigh who fitted out an 
stern fighting. expedition to acquire certain lands in 

what is now known as North Carolina, 
Lands Across the Seas and here he founded the colony of 

More and more the bitter rivahy Virginia. Tobacco and potatoes were 

between Spain and England grew, first introduced into England and 

partly because of religious differences Ireland as one outcome of Raleigh’s 

and partly because of the English work. 

determination to gain some of the Meantime, Elizabeth as the coun- 
wealth of the New World. Daring try’s ruler, had to steer a careful 

adventurers such as Frobisher and course to gain time till England 

Drake and many another English should be strong enough to withstand 

captain attacked the Spanish ships, the might of Spain. Openly she 

sacked the Spanish colonies and seized expressed disapprov.il of the adven- 

the Spaniards’ wealth. tuicrs and sea-dogs who attacked 

There were, too, men such as Sir Spanish .ships ; secretly she encouraged 
Walter Raleigh, who had dreams of a them and indeed shared in their profits 

Gi eater England beyond the seas. On his voyage round the world Drake 



A QUEEN REVIEWS HER SOLDIERS Rtvkgtu. 


1 ilbuiy, on the Ksscx sliore and at tlie mouth of the Thanieb, was the scene of the mustering of 
some T(),ooo men of arms for the defence of l.ondon, when an 'nvasum by tlic Spanish Armada 
Wits threatened In this picture, after D Maclise, we sec the Que"n with her troops and the royal 
tent in the backgrounu. The presence of Elizabeth in the held must greatly have encouraged 

the soldiers. 
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QUtCN ELIZABETH SIGNS I HE DEAIH WARRANT 

Queen I lizabclh hid a ponciful riv il in )f il kept htr piisoinr 1 i i i^^htitn 

years 1 ventuall\ Muy wis brought to rial tlni^i i ^ith plotting ’^ht wis (oiukmiu 1 ind 
Pailianunt demanded tint slu shoiil I be txnuti 1 thoUf^h 1 li/ilxth tndea\ourid lu s 1 isidt 
the deeismn Unsueeessfiil in her iltoits Oueni I bzibith was ealltd upon to si^u and soil tin 
death warrant as is shown abo\t in J Sihridas fiinous pa tiire win li now hin^s in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Ait New ^ ork Ihe mom nt must ha\t been e nc if the imst itnible 
in Llizabeth b life, and sentence was earned out be foie slic had time to eli in^e her mind 

earned terror into the hearts of his Diake would be hanged as a pirate 
enemies and Philip piotested Eliza- when he leturiied Instead, she 

beth listened and sent assuiances that knighted him 
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A little Icitei she sent Diake on 
another expedition, the main object of 
which was to inteifeie as much as 
possible witli the gieat Spanish licit 
that was tlieii being piepared At 
Cadiz .ind elsewlieie Drake clesti()3^ed 
luge mimtitis of Spanish ships and 
huge qiiintitus of stoics Ihis post- 
poned the iisk of invasion by Spam foi 
anollui viai and the woik of pic p na- 
tion in England went on \t last in 
1588, tlie woid came and the news 
was spread tliioiighout England b}^ 
beacon liie^s on high points iiiicl along 
the ( oasts horn T.and s h nd to Berwick 
I he Spanish Atmada liad sailed 

The Armada in the Channel 

By now the ligliting ships of li^ngl.ind 


weie lying re^dy in the Channel , at 
lilbiirv an army had gathered, leady 
to tight the Spanish invaders it they 
man.iged to land (}ueen Idizabeth 
went down to see them and made a 
spe^edi that has livid m English 
histoiv evti since T know th<it I 
Ihive blit the bod} ot i weak and 
tumble woman slu ciiid, but 1 
Inive the heait ol a king ind a king 
of England too and think loul that 
Farm L or Spun, 01 an} juince ot 
Em ope, should dare to invade tlie 
holders ot my lealm 

As the great Ainiaila s iili d up tlie 
Channel witli a 1 nr wind England s 
great sdilois w.iitid at JM\ month and 
well, nidi cel, pi L}iiig i guru of bowls 
wlitn the niws In si leaihid them 








riir BOYHOOD Oh KAIHOM 


n l.Mvisell 


I lus puliii 1>\ Sir joJni 1 \cntt Milliis K \ (i <j()) who cunt of i jersev f iniilv 
illusti iti s th( of Sir W iltii K ih i^,li \\ is born it H lycs Firtoii ik. ir Budkij^h 

Saltdton diul proved liinisilf i tr\i< son of Oivon Hi bii init i pi inu favourite of ()iK(n 
I Jizibitli ind 011(1 bill' Ijisdoik in till mnd Ik fort herso til it sIr tuiild [iissdry footid nikigli 
rniist ha\i ibsorlx-d bis love of st t. advcntuic fioin maiiv an old sailor, to whose narratives he 
listcntd in wondcrmint as is dopn ted abovi The oriKinal painting is in the Tate Gallery 





SIK IKWLIS DKXKl’S “(,()I!^IN HIND” 
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{ f hr f t ttng M f lit In 

COLUMBUS NLAILS HIS GOAL 

If 1 1 1 ur I 1 it I ] I II 1 j I i [ I 1 ( I ji M 1 I li h( ur \vl n 

It f ( < >« s up II W 1 1 iff r 1 I I 1 > ) K I llu \tl lut I ^ > I in uui v\li ri 

I li v\ it< i in 1 pf V 1 I II vs I run iifi \ 1 V 1 ^ • 1 vv i i i ( ) t t r i ^ > 1 1 it ( oluinbii^ s ivv 

til 1 in 1 in 1 it i vs n i 1 f j vs h n n i ru ml i t it I i xyx liti ii vs is iriitil to siui s m 

lu 1 V SSI 1 so tuu t }] It r t V In ll \ vs I n|\ n y > t ri 1 li n vvm i i^hl v i ^lit 

1 II 1\ imi n vsitl ll \ ills t h 111 1 i J v \ I n f Hrit li n it i ii ilit \ 
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QUEEN MARY F.EAVFNC FRANCE 



At a \civ early ape Marv, Oiieen C)f Scots, was sent to TraiHe, piuwjnp up iimulsl the gc\\ life of 
the I’leiith Coint. WhJn tuilv siNteen she was niarneil to the Dauphin (the title borne by the 
eldest sons ot the Kings of hraiKe) T-ranns. but he died two > ears taler, and Ins young widow 
returned to Scotland, We st - lu i in this putiiie taking faiewell of her adopted tounlr} . 
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There was Lord Howard of Efl&ngham, 
Francis Drake, Walter Raleigh, John 
Hawkins, Martin Frobisher and others 
whose names are written large in 
England's history. The English put 
out to sea at night, crossing the course 
of the Spanish ships. When morning 
came the great Armada was seen 
sailing, massed in crescent shape, up 
the Channel. The English fleet, sailing 
in line ahead, attacked and poiiied in 
broadsides as tliey passed. In this 
lirst engagement very heavy damage 
was caused to the Spanish fleet, while 
the English ships suffered but little. 

Later, the English fell upon them 
from the rear and gave them no chance 
to reform When the Spaniards tried 
to anchor in safety at night the English 
sent fire-ships among them, causing 
more heavy destruction. Then, when 


at last the Spanish ships fled to the 
north, gales drove many of them on 
the rocks of the Scottish and Irish 
coasts. 

The long-threatened attack and in- 
vasion by Spain had come to an 
inglorious end for the mighty Aimada 
" The Lord sent His wind and scat- 
tered them " {Dominus flavit ct dissipate 
sunt) was the inscription on a medal 
struck to celebrate this gieat victory. 
A great Thanksgiving Scivice, at which 
the Queen attended, was held in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

Mary, Queen of Scots 

There were many other problems 
with winch Pdizabeth had to contend 
during the first thiity yeais of her 
reign. The religious dilferences had 
not been settled and to manv honest 



ON HbR WAY rO EXECUTION 
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This lepiorluction from the painting by Hcrdraan shows Ma^y, Queen of Scots, on her way to 
exet ution, with tJie tall, impressne iigiin of the lieadsman in t)u* fortgiound I he Qm^'ii v\cis 
beheaded m JVbniary, 15^7, at J^othennghay, not far from Oundic in Northamptonshire, 
and in the Castle where she was kept a prisoner and which was also the scene of her trial. 


REPROVED By JOHN KNOX 



' 


David Kizzio’s accosbioii of power at the Court of Mary, Queen of Scots, bred feelings of 
acute jealousy in many courtiers and roused the enmity of tlio Queen’s husband, Henry, Earl 
of Dviriiloy. Evcutii.illy a plot was hatched to t.ake the life of Itizzio ; and, in this picture (.ifter 
the painting by IC. Siberdt) we see Darnlcy and his supporters arriving to do this dreadful deed, 
whdst the Italian secretary clings tlcspcrately to the Queen. 



FhnUis : Risihcitz, 


When Mary, Queen of Scots, returned to Scotland after her sojourn in France she found herself 
a solitary Roman Catholic amidst Scots people who were all ardent • Reformers. Among 
these Reformers was the great John Knox, who sought to turn Mary to his ways of thinking 
and reproved her sharply. This picture represents Knox upbraiding his Queen. The original 
hangs in the Mappin Art Gallery, Sheffield, and the painter was William Powell Frith. 
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people in England there was an ever- 
present danger so long as Mary, Queen 
of Scots, was alive. She had claims 
to the throne of England, and if 
anything happened to Elizabeth, Mary 
would be the lawful successor to the 
English crown. Her son, James, did 
in fact succeed Elizabeth. 

Mary has become one of the romantic 
figures in history. Handsome rather 
than beautiful, it was her wonderful 
brightness and joyous spirit that made 
her so popular with many who knew 
her. Yet her life was one of misfortune. 
She succeeded her father, James V. 
of Scotland, w’hen she was but live 
days old. As a child she was sent to 
France and grew up amid the gaiety 
of the French court. At sixteen she 
was married to the Dauphin of France, 
a weak and sickly youth who died 
two years after the marriage. 

Not until then did Mary return to 
Scotland, a Catholic among staunch 
Re ormcrs under the redoubtable John 
Knox. Schemes and plots around her 
were many. From among several 
suitors, Mary chose her cousin. Lord 
Darnlcy, a worthless scoundrel who 
became jealous of the Queen’s secre- 
tary, David Rizzio, and murdered 
him in Holyrood Palace. Darnley 
himself was later sent to his death by 
Rothwell. 

Abdication of a Queen 

Later, Bothwell was married to 
Mary and the nobles of Scotland rose 
against her. To them she was forced 
to surrender and abdicate in favour 
of her son, who became James VI. 
Mary herself escaped to England but 
was made prisoner. For eighteen years 
there was plot after plot to liberate 
her and set her on the English throne. 
Every plot was discovered but no 
attempt was ever made to prove that 
Mary had any knowledge of them. 

Elizabeth was not anxious to do 
anything which might anger Mary’s 
supporters on the Continent. Then 
came the war with Spain, and England 


was roused. The Babington plot was 
revealed and letters from Mary were 
discovered which, if genuine, proved 
her guilt. Even then, it is doubtful 
if Elizabeth would have signed the 
death wiirrant, but her council, and 
indeed the people of England, weie 
determined to get rid of Mary. Once 
Elizabeth had been persuaded to put 
her seal to the death warrant the 
council lost no time in seeing that the 
sentence was carried out . On Febi iiai y 
8th, 1587, Mary, Queen of vSeots, was 
beheaded at Fothciinghay Castle in 
Northamptonshire. 

Many stories, poems and dramas have 
been written around the romantic yet 
tragic story of Mary, Quem of Scots. 
Her death certainly removed some of 
the dangers which threatened the 
safety of Elizabeth and the throne 
The gieat victoiv ovei the Aimada in 
the following yeai made the ])()sitio]i 
of the great Oueim doubly safe , lua 
enemies both within tlu' kmIiu and 
without had been vancjuislied. I he 
seamen of her nugn laid the founda- 
tions of both th(‘ (onim(T(ial and 
naval supremacy ot l^ngl.ind though 
many years had to pass before it 
was decisively established. 

It was an er.i in which intellectually 
as well as geograph icMlly the hoiizon 
of the English nation was wonderfully 
extended. New oceans and new land‘' 
had been discovered and a fr(‘sh vitedity 
came to England A new type of 
wealthy man was spiinging up 111 the 
merchants who did well in the cloth 
trade, or the supply of armaments or 
naval stores, or prospered in one of the 
new industries which had begun to 
develop. 

In Shakespeare’s Day 

England, it seemed, was entering 
upon a Golden Age. The wealth of 
the country increased and there were 
more pe(n>lc li\dng in better homes, 
with better clothes and better food 
than ever there had been before. 
After the Spanish Armada came a 



In t Ills jii tun S( \ 111 ) n I II is I\ \ li is lU j)i t« d the s tin on i siinnv ifttr u jii in Jnlv i 5SS 
v\]n n in offu ( i hi ui,lit tlio ikws of the ipproiUi of tho Sp imsh \rinuli \t tin tiiin Sir 
1 run IS I>rik( i pi win^ on tlit bowling grton of the Hoe it lM\inouth with \ gioiip of 
ciptiins Th inng th it the uicnu w is in sight Dr ike tied irecl that thi n w is pK nt\ of tinn to 
win t}i( g line ind belt the Spiniards too 1 



I h t } k t 

I lero IS cinothc 1 Sii 1 1 nin. is I )i iKt j i t ni I \ \ in nii 1 lu is K \ I hi w is iln il i 

shi]^ of Sit I 1 iiu IS in I lip HI hi I ill t U t It Sp mi irds \ i< 1 li d to him itth t iim ittlu \imidi 

l^iake w IS boi n ni ii I l^ istoi 1 \ n l>i \ 11 I h In d it si 1 li im illrn ss 111 I Ins I i 1 \ is n 

most hltm^ w IS ( mimitti 1 t i tin hep in tin \tlinlii. dican 
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remarkable revival of poetry, song 
and drama Foremost among the 
great writcis was William Shakespeare, 
invited by the Queen herself to give 
readings at her court Edmund 
Spenser, Ben Jonson and Marlowe 
were leaders among a host of great 
writers and poets whose genius blos- 
somed in the closing years of the 
sixteenth century Ihesc weie the 
" spacious days ” of one of the greatest 
periods of English history when for 
foity-tive years Elizabeth of England 
guided with a firm hand the destinies 
of our nation 

Yet the last years were not the 
happiest of her life. Her proud spirit 
lost its earlier fire and the tragedy of 
the Earl of Essex saddened her thoughts 
Essex had been her favourite, a man of 
courage, handsome, and loved by the 
people. 

Angered by his enemies, Essex fool- 
ishly attempted a rising m London 
which utterly failed He was tried 
and condemned to death as a traitor 
The story goes that Elizabeth waited 


long for him to return the ring she had 
given him. It would have meant that 
he needed her help — and Elizabeth 
would have refused to sign the death 
warrant. But the ring never came 
and Essex was executed in February, 
1601 

On March 24th, 1603, the great 
Queen died m her seventieth year She 
was the last of the Tudors and the 
last sovereign to rule over England only 
On her death the crown passed to 
james VI of Scotland, son of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and a descendant of 
Margaret Tudor, daughter of Henr}^ 
VII Elizabeth had herself n imed 
him as the nghtfiil siiecessoi to her 
crown. 

With his accession as King the coiin- 
liies of England and Scotl ind were 
united and [ inies \I of Scotl md 
w^as also James I of laiglaiid, luhi 
of the United Iviiigdoni ol (lU it 
Biitain From tins ditc in 1603 the 
history of the two countius goes 
forward as one story of a gu it md 
united nation 



) 


Rtschgttz, 

SHAKESPEARE READING BEFORE QUEEN ELIZABETH 


In the clays of Queen Lh/abcth one of the most remarkable features was the sudden outburst 
of poetry sonij and drama horemost among the great I hyabethin writers stand such men as 
William Shakespeare and Edmund Spenser As is illustrated above, Sliakcspeare was called 
upon to give readings before the Queen This reproduction is after the painting by Ender 


THE FIRST OF THE SI HARTS 



^pCi lull's Jrttift f >r this lOrk 

WHEN THE PILGRIM FATHERS REACHED NEW LANDS 


In the Reign of James the First two companies were forr. vj to colonise America One company 
obtained a charter to oc<.upy the southern part of the country, named Virginia , and another 
the northern pait The company sailed from Plymouth, and its followers were known as the 
l’il»»nm hatliers (s/‘en abov^e as tliey' landed) beexuso they’^ sought also for religious liberty 


I F you were to visit the libiary of the 
House of Commons, to t‘xamine the 
Journals of the House for the ye,ii 
1621, you would discover a v<‘iy 
strange thing, i.e., that ceitam pages 
of that particular record are missing. 
1 hey were destroyed long ago, not 
by lire or accident 01 carelessness, but 
by the anger of a welhrneanmg but 
unreasonable king. In the maigin you 
would hnd a note which says : 

" King James, m Council, witli liis 
own hand rent out tins Protestation.'' 

That slioit sentence is an eloquent 
comment on one of the most interesting 
and important periods of oiir history, 
a period in which yet anotlier great 
struggle between the sovereign and the 
nation was fought to a finish. 

By Divine Right 

No one could have guessed a* the 
beginning of the struggle that such 
dreadful and amazing things would 
come about, but it was quite* clear, 
soon after James the Fust (the first 
of the Stuart sovereigns) came to the 
throne, that there were serious differ- 
ences of opinion between liim and his 
subjects on the matter of government. 
He imagined that because the Tudor 


monarchs who reigned before him had 
often bent Parliament and people 
to their wdll, he could do the same. 
Put wfiat had been possible for them 
proved to be impossible for him. The 
nation itself had gradually become 
stronger and different in character, and 
even Elizabeth, whose power had beer 
fiimly based on her own wdsdorn and 
patrivtism, and on the goodwill which 
th(^se qualities aroused in her people, 
had discovered towards the end of her 
life Miat the nation would not give her 
the same freedom in government as she 
had once enjoyed. 

But an even greater cause of trouble 
lay 111 the natuie and opinions of James 
himsclt. He did not icalise, 01, at least, 
he would not admit , that those who had 
gone before him had governed pretty 
much as (hey liked, not because they 
had the right to do so, but because they 
w’^ere permitted to do so. In a vain effort 
to prove that the sovereign was entitled 
to such pow'cr, he invented a new idea 
known as “ the Divine Jiight of Kings," 
and the way in w^hicli he reasoned it 
out was something like this : — 

The King Can Do No Wrong 

" Before the Reformation the Popes, 
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cis Christ s representatives, claimed ministers, rather than the king himself, 
control oviv all Christian churches and who were responsible to the nation for 
kingdoms Homy the Eiglith, in trans- the things done (by them) in the name of 
feriing the power of the Pope to him- the soveieign But James twisted the 
self, so fai as lingl.ind was concerned, sense of the phrase so as to make it mean 
took ovei the s.ime authority, and that whatever the king does is light, 
became the k piesentative of C hnst and nothing that he does ( an be wrong 
(and so ot (lod) in England lliat is, 

lie nil(d b\ divine right, and this light Speech Claimed 

passed to Ins heirs and successois I his tlu^oi y of divnne iiglit V( i v soon 

'‘llie sov(i(*ign IS therefore above biought the king into conlhct witli 
tlie law, tind in«i\ altei or break laws Paihament, wliosi piivihgts Ind hc'en 
as lie ple.ises 1 [e is above Pailiame nt, won witli diKunltv dining stiiiggles 

and Parliament must do as he wishes lliat wene spiead cw 1 IiuikIkcIs of 

He is abew the pe()pl<\ and the people >cais janus said tliose piiviUgts weie 
must submit to Ins will 111 all things not a matten of light, but a mittii ol 

Heisabovc tin (Iniich and tlit ( hurch gi^ne, le , of kindiu ss on tlu pait 
must obe\ him of the sovereign Paih.iimnt ihiUKd 

lo sticngtlnn his aiguiiRiit James the 1 iglit to free spcccli in its d( bates 

(juottd .111 old s.iying that the king tlu light cd its memb( is to bi tut fioin 

can do no wiong ' But he used iiiest it the v slunild (iituisi tla king 

it in i w IV tluit hid iH va 1 been dm ing those di b it( s tlu i ight to (h ( uk 

intencKd Whit this s i\ mg le ill\ whit t ixe s sliould bi h v k d iiid how 

me.int w IS th it it was the kings tlu^ should be ( oIIm t( d iiul tlu light 



(jUY rAWKIS AN13 MIL OUNPOWDIK PI OF 

On Ok ,lli\)MmlKi j f 05 P irli uncut w is Oi mu t uuli(ituii nisjnr iti j 1 miu d to Mow up 

tin lf()iis(S()f Pull inn lit In tin (unlusion ami j uin followin In • n nl Kirii | 1 in s 1 would 

1 ( ( iptiiiid iinl tin ^<>\(innnn 1 )\(.rthiown Sonn om th sifut iw i\ nnl f.u\ I 

v\ is irrc st( d after a (U spe itc -^li uj in tin muIIs w In r< In w is u 11 tin t ) 1 (ik to tin ti <in 

to (."vplodt the powdf r The* T ifth of Novi nibti li is Ik i n C( Ic hiati d f \ « i sun i 





IHt ULfAKrUKL Of IHt PIIOHIM IVflUKs 




OLIVER CROMWELL BECOMLS LORO PROTtCIOR 

For a brief ptnrxl iii l^»rilain s Iopr hislor\, tl)tn was no kiiip )r qiiM n on thf thioiu In’,!* nl 
the country was lulcd by a ford Froti < tor, OIimf < roniw* 11 fb* rtlu^td ilu kinf.shi]) bid w i 
invested with sonn of tin svinbol-i of kin/-, al a ((uiiindv m \\ f s ininslir ibdl ^ >>‘1 

(hair was biou^^ht fioiii tin Abbey for lla o» e i aon ( )in piiliiTf <.1ka\s (ioiiinmII bi iti ii k d 

with the Sword of Stale at tin irnii;. ui ilioii e e le nion\ on |iiiu ^()tli i'S7 
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1/ 1 tk 

CAIfcSBY i LASl SIAND 


Iht luoMiip, spmts iii tlu (iinip<)vv<l( r l*lol to blow up in 1 INrIn lu iiL in Ko^^ wis 

Kobtit ( ittsb\ wIj ) hid btcn i iiHcrmd in otlu r n tx llion in I ( n jurifi s \\ irmd tint the 
])lot hid bet II disLov( i( d C itLsb\ in ide no \ttt inpt to irn t until dm I too 1 itt 1 hoii 

puisui 1 l>v tht. sin nlf ind lusintn lu it itht d Holbt u In lions m irl)iillt\ ilfs whert after 

<i bin f h \\ is shot It a I 


U) discuss .LI1\ 111 Lltt IS wll itsOi V( 1 til It 

(oiuenicd the wdttiit ol tlu' n.itioii 
James duiitd that ]' iili.imt lit had 
.my iifi’hts uh it( \cT in <nu ot tluse md 
(iitaiii othii inijxiitml iii.ittiis Hi 
mterfeicd in ikctions <md he airtsltd 
membcis of Paihaiiuiit Ho inwnttd 
new taxis and levied tl’ein witliout 
parliamentai} s.inction He bioki sucli 
impoitant agiitinents as Magn.i ( aita 
He peisnadtd oi fouid tlie judges 
to say tliat his illegal actions w le 
legal, and giadiially he compelled 
Parliament and the nation to accept laws 
w^hieh weie against their real wishes 
He qiiaiielled steadily and obstmatelv 
about idigion, monev and foieign 
policy, and, althougli he bi gan liis leign 
with the loyal suppoit ol all sections 
of the pt^ople, he man.iged to offend 
almost eveiybod} within a few years 


(iii> fa\Tcs and the CiLinj;)o\\der Plot 

lloth Roman ( itholus and Piiiitans 
will tlni itinid with siviie ])iimsli- 
mi nts if (hi \ idiisid to iiknowlidge 
the King s title is Hi id ot tlieCliuiih 
On the Romm ( itholu side Robiit 
ratcs]>v lonspiiid with a soldier 
niiiKel (iiiv lawkis to blow up tlie 
Housis ot Paihanunt In the con- 
fusion wlikh would lollow the explo- 
sion IIkv 1 it ended to kill oi eaii\ 
oil the iiumbeis of the Ro\ al Familv^ 
and to establish Aird:)d]a Stuait as 
queen 

It seems a faiitastieally foolish pkin 
to us m these da>s, but m the time 
of fames I it was not so iitterlv 
impossible to i.iii\ It thiough P>ut 
ihiie \\eie too manv m the seeiet and 
suspicion was aroused Parliament 
was to meet on Novembei 5th 1605, 
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and sliortly after midnight a magistrate 
and a party of soldiers entered the 
cellars. There they found Guy F'awkes 
waiting for the time when he was to 
strike the light and set fire to the train 
which would explode the gunpowder 
aheady stored there. 

(iuy Imwkes struggled fiercely 
against tlie soldiers but was over- 
poweied. lie refused to reveal the 
names of his accomplices, but most of 
them were tracked down later, and, 
like Fawkes, were condemned to death. 

Robert Catesby might have escaped, 
having been warned that the Plot had 
been discovered, but he waited until 
an order for his arrest had been issued. 
He was pursued to Ilolbeache House 
in Staffordshire and was shot in the 
struggle that ensued. 

The discovery of the Plot ” has been 
celebrated in England ever since on 
November 5th, while the vaults be- 
neath the Houses of Parliament are 
al\\ ays searched before the annual 
opening of a Parliamentary Session. 

The Pilgrim Fathers Sail 

Other sections objected to the laws 
made by James, Among them weie 
the Puritans, some of whom decided 
to leave England for ever rather than 
give up their religious beliefs. A num- 
ber of them crossed to Holland but 
did not settle happily in a land where 
the English tongue was not spoken. 
They determined to hnd a new land 
for themselves, and in 1620 about a 
hundred English Puritans, men, women 
and children, sailed from Boston in 
Lincolnshire for North America. Their 
ship, the Mayflower, stopped at Ply- 
mouth before sailing for the lands on 
the other side of the Atlantic. These 
Pilgrim Fathers, as they eventually 
became known, landed on the coast of 
what is now Massachusetts in the 
United States. They named their 
first settlement Plymouth, which is 
to-day a flourishing town. The states 
which these Pilgrim Fathers gradually 
developed as their numbers grew are 


still the New England States of the 
U.S. A. -Massachusetts, Rhode Lsland, 
New Hampshire and Connecticut. 

The Fate of Sir Walter Raleigh 

Among the pioneers of the Biitish 
colonial empire no name stands liigher 
than that of Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
lust introduced potatoes, as well as 
tobacco, into England and Ireland. 
Soon after James's accession to the 
throne Raleigh was charged with plot- 
ting against (lie king and condemned 
to death. He was reprieved but spent 
several yeais as a prisoner in the 
Tower. Then he was freed to lead a 
new expedition to Oiinoco but had 
trouble with the Spaniards with whom 
we wfTe then at peace. On his 1 el urn 
he was again charged with tieason, 
chiefly because the Spanish minister 
demanded his punishment. He was 
found guilty and executed in Old Palace 
Yard, Westminster in OctobiT, 1618. 

No man so thoroughly stands as a 
representative of the great Elizabethan 
era than Walter Raleigh, courtier, 
soldier, sailor, poet, historian and 
clremist : a great luiglishinan who was 
sent to his doom by a king of whom it 
was written that lie was “ the wisest 
fool in Chiistcndom ” a learned, 
stupid luler, who died in 1625, a sad 
and disappointed man. 

One important and entirely creditable 
act for which James I. was hugely 
responsible should be mentioned, how- 
ever. If you look at the beginning of 
your Bible you will find a Preface 
addressed to the Most High and Mighty 
Prince James. It was King James who 
ordered that a new translation of the 
Bible should be made into the English 
tongue, and the most learned scliolars of 
the time were engaged on the task. 
The result was the Authoiiscd Version, 
published in 1611, and the beauty of 
its language has made King James's 
Bible the most prized and wonderful of 
all books to the generations who have 
read and studied it through the last 
three and a half centuries. 
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W J M i I I r f th 

“WHEN DID YOU LAST SEE YOUR FATHER’” 

] Ills strikirif^ pit turc bv W I \ < airu s R V , h irigs in tin \S ilki i \rt ( * iJli r\ T iv » i [» > >1 I ( 
\Mth one of tlie most loin lung < pisoiks of historv win ji tlu \oiing i Ijiltirt n of ( li u K I 
wtro cjiK stiontd .is to thtii ro\ il f itln i s m )\i ni [it 

W HltN Charles I, son of Charles belu veil in tin diviiK 

Jaine-. 1 , came to the thioiu* of kings to rule as the\ |)I« isid, and 
of the Ihnted Kmgdoin of it was not long befoie a (lispiiti uosi 
hngland and Scotland, he was a bidwien tlie King and IMihunimt 
h.uulsoiiK gitted \ oung man of tw(‘nt\- Ifaving i.iised mom \ without lonsiMit 
live, and Ik* was well likul by his oh Pailianunt, (diaiks i nc oiinti i (vl 
Mibjdts Shoitly aftii his aiiission opposition w Ik n i u r iin nu inbi i s di i w 
he maiiied a Fiench Primiss, Hen- up a Petition ot Right whicti the king 
rietta, and though this inaiiiagi' was was conipel](*d to sign l>v it he 
not exaitly popular, the vast ma]oiil> agreed never again to laise moiuw 
ot his people were eontent without consent of Pnhaimnt, noi 

Most people, indeed, were onl> too imprison an\one for k fusing to p i\ 
iiiMous to get on willi then daih «in illegal tax, noi to billi t solditis in 
tasks so long as tlimc was no undue piixato houses or ]nit maitnl law into 
interfeicnie with tlK*ir liberty or their operation 

lights Ih(‘ e\trav«igances at the As Charl(‘s i ould not agi(‘i with his 

Court which quii kly cleveloped were Pailiament he made up his mind to 
scarcely the concern of the ordinary do without them .is far as ])ossible 
men and v\(unen w'orking in the hiOds, l^'oi eh'ven veais he sui(e(Ylfd, his 
looking aftei their homes, carrying chitf .idvisms being 1 liornas Went- 
on then tasks as traders and ci.iftsmeii, woitli, Earl of Straffoid, and Wilh.im 
and generally attending to theii own Laud, Arclibishop of ('anteibnry 
biisnu^ss Few of thc^m wcue anxious Charles raised money in various ways 
to t.ike sides or to quarrel, though one method being by a tax on .dl 
eventually most of them were forced parts of the kingdom for ship-buiIding 
to do so. purposes 

A Buckinghamshire squire, John 
A Petition of Right Hampden, refused to pay this Ship- 

Even more strongly than his fath<*i Money Tax and was brought before 
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tlie courts where he was found guilty 
by seven votes to live. Tlio seven 
judges laid it down that no Act of 
Parliament could pi event the king 
from “ commanding the subjects, poi- 
son, property and money " throughout 
his kingdom. 

Hampden became one of the leaders 
of Parliament against tlic King, and 
the judgment against him was ic- 
versed when eventually Parliament liad 
an opportunity. 'I'he fourth Pailia- 
ment of this reign had lasted only 
three weeks and became known as tlie 
Short Pailiament, but tlie fifth, and, 
as it turned out, the last Pailiament 
Charles ever called, was the longest 
in our history. Ihis Long Pailiament 
sent the two advisers of the king, 
Sti afford and Laud, to their doom as 
enemies ol ihe people’s liberty. 

The King Comes Down 

The struggle betwecMi King and 
Pailiament had now reached a stage 
of bitterness in which theie was little 
hope of comiiromise Chailes made no 


attempt to make reasonable teims 
and came down to the House himself 
with a guard of soldiers to arrest live 
membeis whom lie chaiged with high 
tieason. 

Their names were Pym, Hampden, 
Hazleiigg, Holies and Strode, but they 
had received warning just in time and 
escaped by boat to the City, where 
they weie safe. Then P irliament 
demanded the light to appoint officers 
ol the militia, a recpiest which was at 
once refused by the king. From tJiat 
time on war ber'aine inevitable, d'he 
Royal Navy and the merchant .service, 
wdth the seaports, all took the side 
of the Parliament men. 

Duiiiig the opening stages of the 
war the struggle went in favour of 
the king. His Cavaliers w^ere for the 
most pait gentlemen wdio had been 
taught to use the sword, and they 
served a leader who was their king, 
ihe Parhamentaiians, oi Roundheads 
as they came to be called, had in 
th(‘ Ix'gmning no single leader, and 
theii aimy was made up of men who 



CROMWELL AT NASEBY 


AtAckgU^ 


Naseby, ^\blcll 'v^a.s fought at the village of that nanu\ a lew miles liom Maikel llai bortnigh, on 
June 14, 1645, wai, the decisive batik 111 the Kiiglish Civil War. Tii the eiigagemeiil t'lomvv ell’s, or 
the Parliament ai V side, gamed thi victory. This picture was painted by Charles 1 aiuKeer 


•J.T'.h. \ t»l . M. 
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CHARLES I. LEAVING WESTMINSTER HALL 

lore IS bir John (filbert’s pictorial rerdcring of the scene in Wl ^ tiniiistt i If ill C liirli 1 

ft after hib tn il T ho King in iint lined liis tligmU thronghiut stoull> in mil iinii g th it tli 
proceedings were totally ilkgil His hg irt is om of the s id !• >1 m * nr lustorv 


kluw little of we.ipons oi the art 
nt Well 

The Rise ot Cromwell 

iMiglind btcaiiio divided into two 
parts hast against West r.iinilits 
were divided, biotlieis sometimes 
fouglit on dilhient sides, and Lnglish- 
mcn fought and killed then own 
(ountiymen Som( of tlie Roundheatl 
haders lost their lives in the early 
battles and skii mishits, among them 
being John Hampden, who had been 
imprisoned by Charles I for his refusal 
to pay the tax known as ship-money 
which the king demanded without 
r\irliament's consent. Hampden was 
killed at Chalgrove Field in 1643 

In 1644 Lord Fairfax had command 
of the Parliamentary forces in the 
north, and under him w^as a gencial, 
Olivei Cromwell, who commanded a 
legirnent of horse It was Cromwell 
who gradually built up a well-trained 
army of men who became known as 


( romwell s lionsides 1 it(i ii< 
ised the iicv\ Modi 1 Vinn wliuJi won 
the battle ol N.is(l)\, tind this \i(t()i\ 
tiided th( kings hop( s ol winning 
tilt tight ,ig iinst l^iiliumnt 1 Ills 
was in [iiiK 16}^ ind in IIk tollDWing 
>cai tile kings uni\ in tin wist 
simciuk red 

Ihcre wcie olhi i usings all< i I hit 
but Cromwell and 1 ania\ (iiislnd the 
last KNistarue in if)4S and tlie lemnant 
ol the House ol Commons appoinbd 
a spinal liigli cuiiit of justice to ti\ 
the king for tieasoii .iguiist Pailia- 
ment At the trial in Westmmstei 
Hall King Charles bor( himself with 
courage <ind dignity even after judg- 
ment of death hacl been pronounced 
upon him He was sent as a pnsonei 
to St James’s Palace, where two 
of his children weie allowed to visit 
him. Ihen, on the morning of January 
30th, 1649, fhe JIanciuetmg 

Hall at Whitehall, the king was 
executed 


THE EXECUTION OF CHARLES I 
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p\fi^ht 

ThP fx£Hution ot cl kmi< \\as a tliinf? nevt i before heard ol in 1 mj;1is1i l.isKai but ( h n’t s Muart 
rPstLMied himself to hib fate ivith calmiubs and diKnily Hav mg said fan iicll lo Ins Uvt> Noungest 
. hi dren Klizabeth aged thirteen, and Henry. Duke of Olouccsttr. who was only eight, tlu King 
wiU bXaded on a scafiold erected outside the Banqueting Chamber at Whitehall 
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Under the Lord Protector 

I"or dcvoii years no king juled in 
England and it was governed as a 
Commonwealth. 'Phe eld(\st son of the 
king liad been sent out of the country, 
but returned to lead a Scottish army 
in the invasion of England in 1651. 
Cromwell utterly defeated them at 
Worcester, and, alter several hair- 
breadth escapes, the young Pimc(‘ 
Charles managed to cross to France 
and safety. 

(hadually Oliver Cromwell bt came 
the strong man and itvil governing 
power in the coiiiitiy. He dismissed 
one i)ailiament, the leniains or 
“ Kunip of the Long Parliament, 
and called another. Ihis Little 01 
Baieboncs Paiiiameiit appointed 
Cromwell, “ Loid Protector of the 
Commonwealth ” of England, Scotland 
and Ireland, and he became to all 
intents and pui poses a dictator. He 
lefused the ciown when it was offered 
h m but toleiated no interfeieiice from 
I'^ailiament. 

Yet in his shoit leign Cronuvell 
made England moie lespected abioad 
than she h.id b(‘en for long years 
under the Stuaits. He had many 
friends and they weie pioud ot him ; 


lie had, too, many enemies, but they 
had loo great a r(\spect for his power 
to laise a hand against him. The 
country was governed iii mly and well at 
a difficult lime. The main fault was that 
there weic too many resti ictions and not 
sufficient opportunities for amUvSement 
and pleasure, and this had its after- 
math W'hen Cromw^ell died. He was 
at the height of his power when the 
end came on Si'ptember 3rd, ib58. 

It was the end of a strange and highly 
important phase in Ihitish histoiy. 
Royal (ioveinmeiit had broken down, 
and, for a time, what wms virtually a 
chctatoiship existed in this countix. 
Yet just as King Chailes I. had gone 
too fai in his opposition to the wishes 
of Pailiament, so Ciomwell in his turn 
showed contempt lor Pailiament. He 
dissolved the hist when it attemjited to 
intcrfeie with his plans, and then 
excluded neaily a hundred inembc’is 
from the second PailianK'iU h(‘ sum- 
moned. 

Cromwell believed in toleiation and 
disti listed the use of force, yet on 
occasion h(‘ w'as luthless to the point ol 
cj-uelty. He behevt'd in liberty ot 
conscH'iice, yet ('iideavouied to abolish 
many of the old traditions and 



Rischgitz By permission oj the Salford Corporatum 

THE BURIAL OF JOHN HAMPDEN 


Jolin Hampden became a Member of P«irliamerit in 1621 during the reign of James 1 . when the 
siirugglc between King and Parliament really began. Wh m Charles T. came to the throne 
Hampden became a leader of the struggle and was prosecuted foi his lefusal to pay taxes levied 
by Charh s. When ('ivd W.ii bioke (»ut IIam}>den led bis own regiment but was wounded in a 
skirmish and dit‘d In thus ]U( tnre tlie artist, Philip H. Caldeior, P A., depicts (he scene when 

the great statesman w'as bunefl. 
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/n /ir )M 0 / the l)Uiilt\ ( rp nitton fnilUfY 

CKOMWFLL A I IHh “ BLUh BOAR,’’ HOLBORN 


1 01 cl lime ,ifter his defeat. King ( h.irles 1 was hi Id prisoner .ind there were ru'gotiations between 
K«)\4ilisls ,ind Koinidlieads I he pi( tuie dl>ovi\ punted by Lniest Crofts, 1 ^ A , (lei>ii ts the scene 
wlien a lettei, (once.ded in .1 saddle, fioin Charles to his Oueen, it bioiight to ( romwc 11 and read. 

It was the rontents oi this lette r winch caii-.ed Cromwell to determine on the King s death. 

reorganise the countiy on Puritan liiv ariangi matters as ho wished, but a 
This brief period of the Piotoctoi ate messagi was sent to Piinrc ('liailes 

had other effects on our national life Stuait in Holland 

and character. Most of the aiistocracy, En,,land had conn' to a decision and 
the great landowners at that time, were tlie inofleiate men of all parties wanted 
on the King’s side, and, after the Civil a king to sit on the throne They 
War, many of them were compelled to wanted a Pailiament, too, and Chaih-s 
sell their hinds. Some of them went in Holland agn-ed to the terms that 
into commerce and dining the next weie put before him. King Charles II. 
quarter of a century or so theie w’as letinned to his own land to receive 
considerable development in our bank- ro\al welcome and the Restoration 
ing as well as industrial systems. began. The great struggle of King 

Cromwell’s son, Richard, had Is n veisus Parliament had been fought 
named by his father to succeed him as and the new King had no desire to 
Lord Protector, but Dick Cromwell rnterlere with anybody. So long as he 
had no desiie to be anything but a was able to get a good deal of fun out 
country gentleman, (ieneial Monk, of life he did not worry, and to some 
who had been left in Scotland by extent the jieople weic in the same 
Oliver Cromwell to keep order there, mood. The yeais of stern Puritanism 
came back to London at once and had passed and those concerned with 
promptly look control. It was .some pleasure could seek it as they desired, 
little time before he was able to The Merry Monarch was on the throne. 
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/ /f 17 7 tf rl 

“THE KING ENJOYS HIS RIGHT AGAIN*' L imIi r s nq 

I hi in rit \ Tjf pU iti I n|>,l in<l ut r« ti iil\ ul of tin Ivi At i iti )n Kul< l)\ P u li iim iit limit r 
the otdusof tilt L« I 1 Pr t< i tor Olivir ltorn\N*ll hil b( n sl(in nil | )\ K s I h( fiuJts of 
thurlts I 111 1 luui fiiKotPn w In ii (. roinwtll du d Its thin in \ iiAjibr tli IxIIsptihd 
j<')\ ousl\ u lit n ( li irl( A 1 1 n till nt d t<j tin tin iru Ins f itlu r In 1 1 I ( )iii j[ i 1 in li w ( li ii 1« s II 

1 in Ini^ it \ M < n M i\ -blh if ( o 


W llH the ( ot a kiiif; to 

lulc tli( r()unti\ a^Min <iltLr 
<1 jkiukI ot civil v<ii followed 
(K\tii \cais in vhuli tin thioiK 
1 1> \\ IS V i( int, a time of Mohnt 

1 h 60 liave 

been i\]i((t(d It was piihajis 

txjncil of 1 iif^l Old til it the Kistori 
tion ( iim about (|iii(tl\ and that old 
inmitKs will in iiio^t ( ases ilh)W(d 
to di(‘ down 

Some of thos( who had condcmiud 
(huhs I to (hath siifftnd the same 
hite but the new king himself aided 
by Ins advise I, Edwaid Hyde, Lord 
rknenel(m, pn^vented any leal out- 
bleak of vengeance against tlie dis- 
placed Roundheads (leneial Monk 
wlio liad beem (Kie of ( lomwell s men, 
had miK h to do with the king’s n turn 
and was (icated Duke of Albemaih b\ 
the king Ruhaid ( romwdl, who had 
been Loid Piote(toi foi two short 
years, quietlv letiicd to the Continent 
where he st<i\ed until i68o, when he 
retmiud to England once more and 
lived as a countrv gfntlem.in till his 
death in 1712 


1 V( 1 \ d iv ht( m t hi tow ri nid 
\ilhg(S wdit oil without ui\ gK it 
chmgf, the J.ng( nnjoiitv ol mlnbi 
tants well ph isi d tint lh( king hid 
got his own agini I 01 nnn\ jx opli 
lift was hud ( nough bit not without 
Its ph.isuHs nid tlhu wti( o]>j)oi 
lunitK s foi mi n (d woi t li Ihin win 
(idtsmen skilh d in tin usi ol tools 
who (<iiried tin w igi s whili tin 
\(omen iml tin h isi hold liinuis 
piospend and ihi sqiiiics h\(d will 
IhfK was too i small but st( id\ 
flow ol fimihes fiom tin villages to 
thoM' IK w (ountiHs leioss tin st.is 
I he Pilgiim hatheis wcie joined b\ 
othcis anxious to si ek thtn fortunt s 
in the colonics of I'mghsli-speakmg 
people m Ameriea 

John Biinyan’s Great Book 

Religious (juaiids still wi lit on 
thougli Chailts himsdf was in favoui 
of toleranie J\\rhame'nt passed laws 
against those who did not confoini to 
tlie Established Chinch Nearly one- 
hfth of the deigy weif i xjiedled from 
their livings and weie foibiddtui to 




f p ' flh\ , / J 

.1. flu „ Inukhng t . Kun ... i( -5 King 1 l.irki. « ,s ,r. ,lh n.t,u^Kd .n th. .vo.k in l'.„ tlu 
putmt i!(m ])unt(cnn ] StMiunirluns K\ tlu Kin^ is si ( n at St Pnil s hscssin^ 
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preach or even to come within five 
miles of any town or place where they 
had formerly preached as clergymen. 
John Bun5^an was among those who 
suffered impiisonment for refusing to 
give up his prearliing, and for twelve 


years he was in Bedford Gaol, where, 
actually, he had considerable liberty. 
Under a Declaration of Indulgence by 
King Charles he was released and 
became pastor of a new meeting-house 
in Bedford. He was imprisoned a 
second time in 1675 



Hy funmssutu oj thi (•uiUhiil 

RtStUrD FROM me PLAGlIt 


Two ralaniitus 1 h kll the* citv ol London in the reign of Charles 11 
the (jirat IMagiie of 10^5 was followed the next year by the (rieat Fire 
(Jur picture' ])aintecl by F W "lopham, K I , depicts a beautiful child 
being rescind from a plaguc-sti k ken home to be taken away fioni the 
citv '1 he doois of houses where the sick lay were maiktd with a i xl 
cto'^s and the woids ‘ Lord, ha\e mercy upc>n us " 


and it was probably 
during that time he 
began his famous 
book ‘‘The Pil- 
grim's Progress." 

A Whip For the 

Dutch 

There weie other 
troubles quite early 
in Charles’s reign. 
Under the influence 
of Fiance, Charles 
went to war with 
Holland, and our 
fleet was badly 
beaten by the 
Dutch. Our Navy 
indeed, despite tin* 
efforts of certain 
men, was in a weak 
state, and in 1667 
a Dutch fleet sailed 
without opposition 
up the Medway to 
Chatham and burnt 
our English ships of 
war in the very 
heart of Kent V an 
Trump, the Dutch 
admiral, tied a 

broom to his mast- 
head to signify that 
he would sweep the 
English from the 
seas. The insult 
was avenged a 
little later by 
Admiral Blake, who 
9 Iso carried a 
symbol at his mast- 
head — a whip to 
indicate that he 
would whip the 
Dutch off the seas. 
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nv n ftj Ini Oluhum ifthalUt^ 

INK) THE HOMES OF THE COVENANTERS 

J'hr()iif;h«)i]t th(‘ rnj;!! of the Stuarts the Scottish rolij;ioiis hodv, known as the Covenanters were 
persecutefl tor Tiiaint oiling lh( coNenants of ttieir own religion, l^resbvti u inism In tins picture, 
l)V W II We.itlK ih< ad, U 1 , a tiooj) of Ro^al hiues are inviding th(‘ home of a Scottish familv to 
enforce the law With tin* Kevoliition ot lOhcS came toler.ition and freedom of w'orship 


Blake carried out his boast in a 
three-days’ battle off Poilland when 
the Dutch were heavily didoaled, losing 
41 vessels and 3,500 men. Rut even 
this overwhelming victory did not 
altogetber lid men's minds of the fear 
that England undtT Charles had lost 
her place in the world. There were 

otVic'r events, too, which caused mvn 

to recall the days when Oliver Cromwell 
had made all the neighbour Princes 
fear him." 

It WMS, too, in these early years of 
the reign that both pestilence and 
tiic came to London, llie yeai 1665 
saw the leiiible Plague break out in 
London. The dirt, bad drainage, close 
streets and unhealthy air of the city 
was tlie main cause. Thousands of 
people lied to the country, in some 
cases, unfoitunately, taking the 
disease with tliern. King Charles and 


his com* moved to Salisbury and then 
to Oxfoi d, and it was not till nearly the 
end of the year that the plague abated. 

The Great Fire of London 

111 the following yeai, on the first 
Sunday in September, a tire broke out 
in Pudding Lane near London P>ridge. 

Within the nt'xt four days T^ondon 

Biidge, St. Paul's Cathedral, the Guild- 
hall and riieapside were destroyed. 
More than i Lt)oo houses, 84 churches, 
the city gates, the Royal Exchange, 
and many other jilaces were burnt to 
the ground. Yet only about a dozen 
people lost their lives. 

Ihe peojile believed that the Plague 
and the (heat Fire were punislimcnts 
lor the wTong-doings , of the Court. 
The King’s Minister, the Earl of 
Clarendon, was chai'ged with high 
treason but escaped the country. New 
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ministers woie appointed There were 
live of them and their initials formed 
the woid " Cabal " and this was the 
forerunner of what became knowui as 
tJie Cabinet The Cabal goveined no 
bcttoi than Cliiendon and presently 
(. line to in t nd 

\ et Pull mil nt was still jealous ol 
its lights ind at leist one lamoiis 
\( t w IS })issid Hr lliluas ( 01 pus 
\i t ot i(> 7 () is ]ustl\ i(giid((l IS (UK 
of ili( gu ii d(UiK(s ot in 1 nglisli 
in 111 s libci tu s and still j)l i \ s 111 iin]> >i 
I ant p u t in out 1 iws 

St. PniiPs and Greenwich 

Piogic ss was mad(^ inoth(.i diKctions 
(luiiiig th( T(.ign of (haiks 11 Aftei 
tlu (lU it hue the re-building of 
1 ondon h id to b( iindtrlakeii and in 
th( d(. signs foi this the great architect 
Sir (hristophci Wnn plajtdan impoi- 
tant part His phns toi the ntw St 


Paul’s Cathedral were finally approved 
in 1675 and work began under his 
direction In addition to St Paul’s, 
Wren designed fifty-two London 
churches and thirty-six Companies’ 
halls for the City m( rchants’ guilds 
Circenwich Obseivatoiy was founded 
by Charles and thi' building was 
handed over to Flamsteed, the first 
istronoTiui rojal in 1676 I he Nav\ 
too, afl( 1 a bri( f pciiod of d(.Huu at 
tlu b( ginning of t Ik leign was built up 
into a grt at and vu toi ions lit ( t Among 
those who worked towaids this end 
w IS th( f imeius diarist, Samuel Pepvs 
who was secretary to the Admiialt\ 
(luring this pe iiod 

It was the e ytiavagance s of Ch irh 
which turned the people against him 
and by tin end of his reign he h id lost 
all the goodwill the people had foi him 
when he was welcomed back to the 
throne Ins fathei hid lost 



I \ ! tt I f J if t i 

WIILIAM FINN’S IRIAIY WIIH THl INDIANS 


\\liil( liilviii^ il()\l(jrrl W illi mi l • nil s 11 of in I iif_lisli iiliinr 1 Iki mu leiuikii ( liuMniti oiiu 
< l tins u 1*1 ’ IS niliKst ni foimam}. (oloniis in Vnuiii 1 ulun Iuk could lx rdi^ious fiKilom 
Hf f< MI fl dtlu first ( )!( m in l(nns\Kmii md ihoiit n)S » fi\( d on tlu siU foi its i lujt d to ht 
11 mud 1 111 il Ij lin \l Slicikimi »\on li< in idi i In ity (d finni hi|) uitli ilu In li'ins which 
lu Ipi <1 f,n dtl V m tin |x u < fid di \ ( lopnn nl of 1 h n wiolony- 
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/ / J \1 I J , t > If 


THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH PLEADS FOR HIS LIFE 

\\li(ii(hnl( TI iKtlh* Ml siu I ( (.«!( (I bv Ills 1)1 ttfu 1 | iiiu Dukr ( f \ ork \n<>tli(.r J irm . 

1 )iikt ( i Monn < itli lisj) it« 1 hjs '.lu > s^i 11, 1 ul il Si l^i rn » r »ii liiK < th ^ In w is iK fi iti I 

III ( \i nlii lll^ 1 ] tiin I 1 il' n I) » u Tvii ^ J in s 1 1 I 1 li 1 lu 11 1 1 ( in il ]< t pli 1 foi In 

]il( it M i i« In 1 in 1 M ) in nt ii u is < v i nti 1 I hn i \ < irs ] 1 1 1 r Kn ^ j 1 n i I I is hjnisi H 

T lll^lTlXt 


James II. Ascends the Throne 

riuirks (IrcI in i6<S5 and \va^ mk 
( erded by his biotin i tin I)nk< ol 
Yoik, wlio Incamr Kin/:^ | iiik s IT \ 
good s iiloi .ind not lai knn^ in ( <nii 
Tamos nrwi attcnipltd to pnisiK 1 
loasonabli' and inodtM.ift' ])()li( v TFt 
was a Koin in C atholn uid llir vast 
inajorilv of his siiT)jocts wire Iko- 
testants One of Ins eaily ai tions was 
to appoint (iraham of Claverliouse, 
wlio latri ])e(.amo l.ord TTundec to 
enfoice the law against the rovenan- 
leis in Scotland they in untamed 
the Pieslnteii.m leligioiis lx Ik Is and 
WTre peisetuted, hunted, .ind in many 
Ciises jnit to deilli 

Throughout eaih icign of tin stu uts 
religious difficulties played a promi- 
nent part. One result of this was a 
steady stream of emigrants to the new 


kinds I i' the othei suit' of the Atlantic 
when th(\ could woidiip accoidiiig to 
I h( IT lx lud-s w itliout feai of pc isc c ution 
\mong th()s( who did miuh t(^ lulj) 
m settling the si emigiant^ in ^meina 
was William Penn He lx came a 
Ouakcr while at Oxford and suffend 
impiisonim nt hirnsrlt 

Hl had a considerable foitune, how- 
ever, and used his social mnucnce in 
Couit Click on b( half of Ins pci sec uted 
fellow Quakers He obtained grants 
of territory and founded the state 
of Pennsylvania, becoming its hrst 
govcinoi and drawing u]> its con- 
stitution Pciiirs litci Mais were 
mailed b\ ill health and by nicjiiey 
tioiildes I ausi d by his heavy < xpi ndi- 
tuie on his n Iigious w^oik TTe died in 
Tuigland m 1718 and was biiiied at 
Jordans, T^uckinghamshire 
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After the Battle of Sedgemoor 

Then came the Monmonth Rebellion. 
The Duke of Monmouth had no real 
claim to the throne but he had many 
supporters. Landing at Lyme Regis, 
lie was hailed as King Monmoutli 
and many men of the West Country 
joined his forces. But they were ill- 
train c ( 1 a nd badly comma n ded , a nd i n t he 
bat tie against the King’s forces at Sedge- 
moor in Somerset they were utterly de- 
feated. Many prisoners were taken and 
among them was Monmouth hims(‘lf. 
Brought Indore the King, Monmouth 
begged pitifully for pardon, but James 
lefused and Mcuimouth was executed. 

Not content with tliat, James sent 
Judge [(dfreys, a cnn'l, savage law\Tr, 
to tlie West Country to try all those 
who had taken part in the rebellion 
and to this day the trials he conducted 
are known as the Bloody Assize." 
Many were condemned, or sold as 
slaves to the Ameiican plantations, 
or ' rtured or heavily fined. Jeffreys 
was rcward<‘(l for his 7a‘al by being 
made Loid Chancellor. In less than 
four years he himself died miserably 
while a prisr)ncr in the Tower of London. 

By then his royal master w'as no 
longer king. For lefusing to obey his 
orders James ordered the arrest of 


the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
six bishops. At their trial the seven 
bishops were acquitted and even the 
soldiers cheered when they heard the 
news. Some of the King’s ministers 
realised that under Janies the country 
would speedily bt^ ruined and they 
planned to get lid of him. Men of 
all parties joined in the invitation 
sent to William, Prince of Orange, 
who had married the King’s daughter. 

On Novc'inber 5th, ibSS, William 
landed at Toibay, having publicly 
announced his intention of doing .so 
and of proclaiming a free and legal 
Parliament in Ehigland. An army 
w^as sent to meet him, but many 
dt'serted to William's side rjs soon as 
the chanci' came. Among them wove 
some of the leading generids, one of 
whom W'as John Churchill, who latiT 
became tlu^ Duke of Mailborough. 

There w'as no battle. James realised 
the position and fled the ('ountry. 
William reached the capital unoj)j)osed 
and placed himst‘lf in the hands of 
Parliament. On Febiuarv l^^h, i().Sc), 
William and Mary were prod. dined 
as joint sover(‘igns. By then James 11 . 
was a refugee at the court of Louis XI 
of France, knowai as a bitter encauy of 
lingland and of the Protestant cause. 



Sfiriially druti'H for thi\ u’otk 


JUDGt JEFFREYS THREATENS THE PRISONER 

Anu)!!^ .ill I'liiti^li jiul^'o.s ot thf past Jc'fhrys is llic most notorious in oiir Instoiy for Jus 

liiutcilitv l.u k ol fciirnrss in Ins (r)n(liict of tin* tii.ils of llioso Hccu'^rd ol .snppoitinj^ the Dukr of 
Monmouth's K^lullion in In tlic West C'oiintiy indny stores ol pci.sons were omtleinned by 

jelfrt x's, wlio showed neitln i justice nor mercy tovtcird.s those luought liolort; him for Inal. 


AFTER THE REVOLUTION 



I II h r Ih I 

WHtN MARLBOROUGH WhNi TO THE WARS 


tin I n^Misli m r ds who wtiit (i\t r (o tin. side of Williim f wh n he 1 in 1( 1 

III 1 11^1 ind v\ IS 1hi I nl >1 M irlhorout^h wliu I it< r 1>lc iiiit «> u of Bi it iin s i^n itt st in r ils 
In tl TULtiin \\t sit in iiki h lit iii Mdilb )i >ugh s ilvtnturoiis i irei r whin his ho it w is 
bodg'd!. tl ) nii (iuni\ 1 It d b\ the fut tliit In w is in in lIiHhs Miilb i nigli w is 

ibic t ) CSC ijx bung mule pii-, mn. 


A BJ OODJ I ss K volution Ii id 
taken j)lait in hii^l ind ind 
(ivil w ir had hern ixoidcd 
I lie conditions on wJiuh William and 
Maiy l)(Lam(‘ luleis ot the kingdom 
4 0 wvio laid down in a Bill of 
loss Rights winch w.is quu kly passed 
l>y Paihament 1 his Bill sit th 
the mam piiniij^l(*s ol govcinment, 
limited the poweis ol the king, 
and declaicd for full freedom ol 
speech and foi the regular holding 
of parhamcnls 

If troubles at home had been settled 
theie were difficulties elsewheie In 
England two strong political parties 
had giadually emeiged the Wings 
and the Tones, and they were speedily 
at loggerheads with each other. There 
was trouble m Scotland, while in 
Ireland civil war had broken out and 
King William himself took over an 
army. The exiled king, James II , 
brought French officers to Ireland to 
lead an army of Ins suppoiteis iii 
which theie wcie English, Scottish, 
Flench and Irish, and they became 
known as Jacobites, fiom the Latin 
form of the king's name, Jacobus, 


Prom Defeat to Victory 

At tins stage the liciuli liect h ized 
the opportunity and del( <ilcd the 
Jhitisli olf Beacliv Head lu i a shoit 
time tii( hnncli wcu mistcis ot tlu 
English Channel, but lluii doimiiatioii 
did not last viiy long Within two 
>cais I he Frendi ik et was biokeii to 
j)ieces ' y the Biitish licet olf C_ap( 
La Hogue and vdl dangc i of inv.isioii 
vaibohed 

In Ii eland the aimy commanded by 
King William fought the Battle of the 
Boyne in July, 1690 It lesulted 
in the complete deleat of James and 
put an end lo edl his hopes ot legaining 
the Clown of Engl.ind I hen William 
turned to continue war against the 
Frencli, w ith whom, during these 
years, the English were rarely at peace 
Queen Mary died in 1694 and William 
reigned as sole monarch. But an Act 
of Succession was passed 111 1701 

winch recognised that the Queen's 
youngei sister, the Pniuesb Anne, 
would be'come the next luler of 
Bi itain It also laid down that the heir 
to succeed her must be a Protestant 
and not tlie ‘ Pretender," is the son 
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ol J.iiius 11 was (.<ilk(l Janirs man who had few fiiends and man} 
Inmsch had dad in this sanu \eai enemies, yt t it was tecogiiised then, 
1701 as it is now, that he h.ul piovinl a 

wise and sensible lulei He liad 
Marlborough Goes to the War secured good government .ind had 

Also in that \tai, the war on the stood stiongly tor idigious fuedoin 
( out ment broke out again and W illiani and for the independence of (neat 
unable to le<id his aini} hinisdf, s( nt Britain Among the signs of tht 
Mailboioiigh to take comnnnd 1 his steadih developing trade of the country, 
( ontinent.d w«ii h.id not Ixcn at ill despite wars and other threats, was tht 
popular in Ivngland but whin th( founding ot the Bank of England m 
Kingot ri.imt , I ouis \T\ piodainud 1694 undti a Royal Chartci from King 
ihal Ik acknowkdgid tlu ^on ot William III 

fames Tl , tlu \oung T^iiiue Janus, 1 here was no son to sue ( t ed William, 
<LS the lawful king ot iMigland, the «ind tlie sisti i ot Quet n Mai\, tlu 
outlook was changtd I he nation Princess Anne, rarne to tlu thioiu 
was dttcimined that, whattvti elst Stiictly s[)eaking, the iighttnl tun 

happened, anotlu i Janus stiiart was jaincs Edward, l^iiiue tif Waks 
should iu\ii sit on tlu tliione now known .is the Pieteiuler, and 

While 1 iding to th< hunt at H iinjiton tluu wtui* still manv wlu^ suppoitul 

(omt King \\ ilh im s hois* tell on a him i speci illy in St ot land iiullnland 
mok hill and tht king suihittl in- 1 lu‘ Jacobitts ittaineil tht 11 Iiojh s 
juries from whuh lit' tlutl Ht‘ was a and tor long \(ars it w is tlini tusioin 



''Z < I ill hi ft fit thf I tk 

Will 1 AM 01 OKANt.L COMIS lO BKIIAIN 


It Wtis as ll c liiisbaiul >1 Miiv < Ukr aciii^,liU i ol Km, jmicslJ llidt Willi iin (jI t liaii^c .u i iptt d 
tli( inv itdtuui t») b( (.oiiK joint SON (.u if^ii v\ Uh Ins wife lit lancliilat lolbl^ pn pan d to fi^ht lor 
th( tliroTU but tht re w u I o bat lit J.iiius ih d and I lu bloodlt ss i<( \olution ot i()8H h i(l talv« n 
pidtt William and M<ir\ Ixcamc king and quteii and, thiough Maiy, tht House ol Stuart 

( ontiniud 




A F 1 H R r H F REVOLUTION 


17s 



ILIGHl 01 KING JAMIS II AllIrK IIIS 1)1 FtAl 

Imul. I urns J1 II.. 1 tiK un.i.US s...m .Itu Williu.i ol Oi.n^. Uii.l.., in Ln I'h.I I '<■ ' 

n.tm ml 1.. ...M in .rnu in li.l.n.l Mli.rclu lu.i in w nppnU.^ NNillinn mw i.nsm.l 

inmul I.:.;: I n«Un.l miIU t..,.,. i PPOM Jann^ ui >t V, ‘ 7;; 

KiimcJ th( Mi ton minag.a to ipo iml nu] vaUrford uh«R .i 1 h m h 

“ waiting to t ik< him back to i raucf 


to ]MSS llllll liacl .lllotll. 1 

or liottl. 1 oni.iminf; watii wlioii dunk 
ing to tlu toil'll ol tin. King 1 In \ 
diank, not to tluii lawful king oi 
queon thon sitting on tin tliioiu, 
but to the king oVli tin watii 

Ihf new ^lueen Aiiiie liad quaiielkd 
srveial mmis bifoic with lui Mstn, 
Man, (>vc“i Anne s liiendship Hi 
Saiah ( huirhill, Diitliess of Mail- 
boiough In the hist yeais of Anne s 
leign the two most powerful people 
111 the countij weie the Duke and 
1 )uchess 

A Threat to Britain’s Irccdoni 

Oulte lightly Mailborough pi r-iiaded 
the Queen, and both political parties 


as will, to cam on with tlie wai on 
the tontiiicnt agnnst 1 lamt and 
spam It berame known as ihc W ai 
ol the Spanish Sucimsi.iii, and its 
gieat object w.is to pi event King 
loins \IV ol Fiance oblaimng lon- 
tioi ol .Spam as well as Ins own iouiiti\ 

A hi ante that dominated Luiop. 
would have been a senous thieat to 
the fieedoni of Biitam. 

Britain had as allies the Diitc h and 
tieiman Piotestants, who weie also 
leal fill lest the might ol I’danie should 
impel il then own s.itc'ty Mail 
boiough became the supienu com- 
mandei, and m Pihue Fugene ol 
^>avoy lie had a skilful and devoted 
helper. As a soldier Marlborough is 
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Tlie v\cii (.ame lo an ond hnally with the White Cross (or Saltiie) of St. 
the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. It was Andrew were joined togethei in the 
not very favourable to Britain, whose first Union flag 

aiinies had been so victorious under Some of the Miiiisteis tlien m power 
Marlborough, but we retained Gibial- would undoubtedly have been read}' 
tar, Minoica, Nova Scotia and to welcome Piince James Stuait, the 
Ne\\f()undland Pretender, cis the iightful successor 

Another impoitant step in the con- to the Ihitish Ciown Idealising this, 
solidation of Britain was the passing of certain others took steps to outwit 
an Act of Union in 1707 whereby them, and when the Queen lay dying 
England and Scotland, already united sent a message to George, Elector of 
under one sovereign, now became one Hanover, who had been named with 
country governed by one Parliament his mother as the true heirs to the 
meeting in Westminster. This Union throne. Sophia, the mother of George I 
came at the right time as the Scottish of Great Britain, was a granddaughter 
Parliament had refused to pass an of James I, and the Art cT Settlement 
Act of Succession, while in the of 1701 laid it down that she 01 hei 
J^nglish Pailiament a Bill was brought son should ^iict eed on the death of 
m declaiing that all Scotsmen Queen Anne 

should be regarded as foreigners in In 1714 Queen Anne died, .iiid with 
Juigland. her ended the line of Stuait sovrieigns 

It was a tune of tension but wise whichhadbe^guii with James 1 I hough 
counsels prevailed. The tenns of the not a Stuait, it wms nevutlK It'ss a 
Uii’on were arranged and the two direct descendant of James I vnIio was 
Kingdoms became one under the title called fiom the Gin man slate ot 
of "Great Britain," while their two Hanover to take the throne ot Ihitaiii 
flags, the Red Cross of St. George and on Queen Anne's death. 



l‘\iture Post I ibrary 

WHEN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND WERE UNIIFD 


With the accession of James VI of Scotland to the throne of KnR] ind as James 1 , the two kingdoms 
came under the same sovereign, it v^as not until Queen Anne’s reign, however, that the full 
union took place and the two countries were united in the single state of Great Britain, with a 
single Parliament. In the picture above, after the painting by T. W. Monington in St. Stephen's 
Hall, the Act of Union is being presented to Queen Anne in 1707 for the royal assent 
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s/' ill in It f t I I 

IMF HANOVLRIANS VLRSUS IHL SIUARIS 


(Ju( t I \niu IS tilt list of lilt Stuul so\tr<i„ but tht ro Wiit iii'iiu suppirtiis of tht Mu irt 
c ius( kiiiwii i'. J H ol)it< s Ji\ \i t of P irliinu nt lujwtvii 1 !< t it r oi H iiiom r \\ is t ilkd 

to till IhroTiL In r / 1 llitn \\ is i 1 icobiti nlxllion in fa\t>ur of Jiiiits tin Oil Pntindir 
ciiid un 111 iJt) Ills SMI Poiniit I’limc (_harli( tlu \ounj' PrLlcndir in idc liis bid foi tin 
(.rown Both itti nipls tndcd in disastrous failure 


I N cl biicf hist()i\ of Biitdin only tho 
outstanding^ events, the ciowning 
and passing of king'^ tlie \v<iis and 
the liLicc sliuggles between iivil 
paities, tan be lecoided I he gieat 
events, howevei, profoundly tilfect the 
lives of llie vast iiiajoiity of oidiiiiiy 
people It was the daiing of Diake 
and the advent uicis and tight eis of the 
hlizabethaii age that led evtntually to 
tlie giowth of colonies overseas Ihe 
increase in trade which came about 
thiough these colonial possessions 
biought tiade and piospLiity at home 
Ihc mei chants who giew wealthy 
through trade dcsiied line fuimtuie and 
larger houses , in turn the craft'-men 
flourished. Goods made by these cralts- 
nien were needed by other countries 
and our shipping inci eased The ships 
brought back new fruits and spices, tea, 
coffee and foods. Knowledge of the 
world beyond our own shores gicw 
steadily as inoie people travelled 
abroad Education, though not toni- 
pulsory, was not entirely conlined to 
limited classes 


Famous men such as Sir Isaac New- 
ton, the siientist, and Sir Christopher 
Wren, the architect, wire born m the 
leign of Chaihs I and lived through all 
the tr nibloiis limes of the civil war, the 
Comn iwealth, the Restoration, and 
the pc. ceful Revolution of 1688, when 
one king cpiietly fled the country and 
William and Mary ( ariie to the thione 
as constitutional lulors Both Newton 
and Wren lived tliroiigh all these 
eventful yeais , 111 Anne's reign the\ 
rejoiced* at the vie tones of Mail- 
borougli, and botli lived well on into 
the leign of (leorge I 

1 hese two were membcis of the Royal 
Society, founded in the reign of Charles 
II. lhat Society still flouiEhes and 
carries on the work for which it was 
originally formed. The first English 
daily newspaper appeared in their day, 
and, among the writers whose names are 
still remember (*d, Addison, Steele, 
Swift, Pope and Congreve, all lived 111 
the Stuart period ancl saw the coming 
of the Hanoverian kings to the throne 
Daniel Defoe took part in Monmoutli’s 
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rebellion, was a volunteer in the army 
of William III, started his paper the 
Review in Queen Anne's reign, and wrote 
Robinson Crusoe when George I was 
king. 

There might have been trouble over 
the succession to the throne when 
Queen Anne died. Many people would 
have preferred to see the return of a 
Stuart, James Francis Edward, son of 
James II. But the Act of Succession 
passed in 1701 laid it down that the 
crown should go to the Princess 
Sophia, Elec tress of Hanover, and her 
heirs, being Protestant. It was Sophia’s 
son, George, who was summoned from 
Hanover when Anne lay dying. 

Fighters of “ The Fifteen ” 

The new king was neither attractive 
nor popular, and he never even attemp- 
ted to learn the English language. But 
England was now strongly Protestant. 
In Scotland, however, James, the 
Pretender, had strong support, and 
France was anxious to give him aid. 
In August 1715 the standard of James 
was raised at Braemar, in Aberdeen- 
shire, and a small army gathered for 
the march into England. This army 
was eventually defeated at Preston, 
in Lancashire. In Scotland another 
battle was fought at Sherriffmuir, in 
Perthshire, but it was not really 
decisive. Yet for lack of real leadership 
the little force of Highlanders melted 
away. James took ship again and 
returned to France, and so ended the 
rebellion known in song and story as 
“ The Fifteen." 

James escaped with his life, but many 
of his followers were not so fortunate. 
Lords Derwentwater and Kenmure 
were executed, while others suffered 
lesser penalties. On the whole, however, 
the Government acted wisely, realising 
that little was to be gained by undue 
severity now that the rebellion had been 
crushed. 

This attempt to /estore the Stuarts 
stands out in history but it had little 
effect on the country as a whole. Trade 


continued to prosper and new com- 
panies were formed with the intention 
of gaining quick fortunes from overseas 
trade. Among these get-rich-quick 
ventures was the South Sea Company, 
which had the sole right to trade with 
South America. 

The South Sea Bubble 

The Company appeared to flourisli 
and even offered to take over the 
National Debt at £7,500,000. Other 
companies were formed with even more 
wonderful promises and speculation 
was rife, with everyone anxious to 
have shares in one or other of these 
fortune-making concerns. Then came 
the collapse ; thousands of people 
were ruined and the country generally 
was in a distressed state. It was at 
this stage that Robert Walpole became 
prominent, and by his wise conduct of 
affairs helped to counteract the worst 
effects of the disastrous South Sea 
Bubble, as it became known. 

Walpole is generally regarded as the 
first man to hold the title of Piime 
Mipister, though the term was probably 
used at first as a gibe by his opponents. 
For twenty-one years he was tlie first 
statesman of the country, a masterful, 
.shrewd man who kept England out of 
war and put her finances on a sound 
basis. King George I died in 1727 and 
his son George II succeeded him. The 
second Hanoverian had one advantage 
over his father : he could speak tlic 
language of the country over which 
he ruled. Apart from that there is not 
much to be said about him, and it was 
to Walpole, and later William Pitt, 
that the country looked for guidance. 
The king was safe upon his throne not 
so much because of his own qualities, 
but because the people did not want the 
Stuarts and most emphatically had no 
wish to become involved in civil 
war. 

Trade i:ad prospered and wealth 
increased, i'hc men of commerce whose 
affairs were going well were not at all 
anxious to have the Stuarts back 
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simply because they believed that their Edward Stuart, the young Pretender, 

return would spell disaster to the trade was both handsome and brave and in 

of the country. It was for this reason Scotland at all events the Highlander^- 
that large numbers of merchants sup- rallied to his cause when he landed in 
ported the Hanoverian kings and the 1745. In the first battle at Prestonpans 
Whig Minister, Sir Robert Walpole. the Highlanders gained the victory and 
The peace which Walpole had been after some delay crossed the Border 
so anxious to preserve came to an and marched southwards. On Derem- 
end in 1739 by a war over trade in bcr 4th, 1745, they entered Derby. 
South America. The Spanish were In London there wa-> the greatest 
determined to maintain their monopoly alarm and the king was preparetl to 
in that part of the world and Britain leave the country. But neither in the 

was equally determined to have her Lowlands nor in England had Charles 

share In the next year the war gamed the support that was necessary, 

spread and other countries were in- With no more than some five thousand 

volved over the question of tlie succes- Highlanders the task of advancing still 
Sion to the Austrian thione. This war farther south was fraught with danger, 
lasted for eight years. and stronger armies were advancing 

to meet him Charles turned and 
Prince Charlie and “ The ’45 ” marched back to Scotland, where his 

It was while this war was being army was reinforced to some extent, 
fought that the son of James, the old Then at Culloden Moor, on April 16th, 

Pretender, made another effort to gam 1746, the English army came to grips 

the throne foi the Stuart line Charles with the forces under Chailes. 



After the paitUxtxg by I M, Ward, R A ,l ertun ( olledwn 

THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 

Shortly before George I came io the thione the South Sea ( ompany started During the 
next few years rngland, and Europe generally, was seized with an epidemic of speculation 
Everyone rich or poor sciapcd every penny to invest in one of the many companies formed to 
trade in the South Seas. Then some of the fraudulent companies collapsed and the great bubble 
of easy fortunes burst in 1720. ruining thousands of people. 




/’« tint' I' s/ I il f ir\ 

GEORGE 11 AT THE BATTLE OF DETTINGEN 


Ma’ V kings of Lngldiid Ird their soldiers into battle, but even before the eiglitoeiilh ( entnrv 1h« 
di^ 1 vantages arising fiom an absent ruler were re.ilised Ilie list oce.ision when a Ihitish king 
cfimniandfd an arrnv in the held was at Dettingen on Junt 27th, 1745 wlnui Creoige 11 comm iridtd 
the I'-nglish and JIano\onan tirmv against the brench At a tiitic al tim(‘ (iM)rg<‘ 11 1 < d hi", own 
regiment t(j the attack and gained .1 decisive victory I he ji.iintiiig is l)\ Kobtit Hillirgford 


The result was overw^helining defeat 
for Bonnie Prince Chailie, He escaped 
fiom the field and, aided by the 
heioir Flora Macdonald, he was even- 
tiiallv able to return to France. Man^ 
of his followers paid with their lives 
and some of those who survived the 
battle were later executed. Flora 
Macdonald was arrested eventually but , 
though she was brought to London, 
no hann befell her. For many long 
years after the failure of the rebellion 
of *45 the memory of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie lingered in the Highlands and 
the toast of the “ king over the 
water " was drunk in the hope 
that Prince Charles Stuart would 
return. 

Bonnie Prince Charlie " never re- 
turned to become King, though it is 
believed that he paid a visit to London 
in 1750. His last years were spent on 
the Continent and he died at Rome in 
1788. A monument over his tomb was 


erected at the expense of (ieoige 
III. 

A Revival and its Effects 

There was another aspect of life m 
England, however, apart fioin wars and 
lebellions. A revival in religion had 
taken place, led chiedy by the tw'o 
biothcis, John and Chailes Weslev, 
aided by (ieoige Whitcfield. From the 
work these men did there develoj^ed in 
due course the great Methodist Church 
which has exerted considerable in- 
fluence on the English way of life. John 
Wesley remained a clergyman of the 
Church of England all his life, but 
after his death many of his followers 
separated from the Church to found 
their own which retained the name 
Wesley and his friends had used at 
Oxford : die Methodists. 

This religious revival had far-reacliing 
effects. In Walpole's day the English 
clergy were the idlest people in the 
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country, and even a bishop could 
boast that he had only once seen his 
diocese. Wesley and his friends roused 
a new spirit in the country ; the Church 
began to revive and this led later to 
the work of such philanthropists as 
John Howard, the prison reformer, 
Wilberforre and Clarkson and their 
fight against slavery, and of many 
others who awakened in the nation 
what we now call the " ‘social con- 
science.” 

When Craftsmen Flourished 

It might be said that the eighteenth 
century saw the beginning of the 
England we know to-day. If there had 
not yet developed many factories there 
were large numbers of excellent crafts- 
men -’ fin liad pride in their work. The 
architecture of Queen Anne’s day*^ and 
of the (leorges was an example which is 
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scarcely excelled in these days. The 
furniture of Sheraton and Chippendale, 
the pottery of Josiah Wedgwood, the 
silver plate and glassware, and the 
beautifully printed books arc all prizeci 
to-day for their excellence. 

Reading, too, was no longer confined 
to select classes. The first circulating 
library was started in 174^' and quickly 
spread to the provinces. There wms 
misery and poverty in some of ihc big 
cities, but for vast numbers of ordinary 
people who worked at their trade, or as 
tenant farmers on some great estate, 
life in the eighteenth century was 
pleasant enough. Towards the close, 
from 1760 onwards, there carui* new 
ana more complex problems as 
the Industrial Revolution gradually 
brought about vast changes in the 
social condition of the English 
people. 



Tho !• nulish forcei, under the Duke of Cumbeiland put to Hight the Jacobites umU i 1 iiiKe t hail, s 
Fdward the Young Pretender, at fulloden Moor, near Inverness, in I7.p>. The hunt lor the rcbib 
conlinucd after the battle and in the picture by j. Seymour Liiras, K.A., an h-ngbsh captain an^ 
his m^ are seen entering a smithy «herc the horse of a fugitive J.-icohite is being shod. 



CLIVE AND WOLFE 



Spec\all\ drawn for thw xt>ork 

WOLFE LEADS HIS MEN TO THE ATTACK 

One of Bntiin’s greatest soldiers was General James Wolfe, born in 1727 Tie serve^l in several 
cainjwigtis before being sent to America where he distinguished himself at the siege of Louisberg 
It was built on steep clifTs and strongly fortified Wolfe landed his troops in secret and led 
his men in a surpnse attack against the enemy 


O UTSIDE Great Britain other 
big changes were taking place 
during the closing years of 
Geoige II's reign. William Pitt, the 
Elder, sometimes known as the Great 
Commoner, though he later became 
Earl of Chatham, rose to power. It was 
Pitt’s conduct of the Seven Years' War 
(1756-1763) which raised Great Britain 
from a position that was almost one of 
humiliation to world supremacy. 

The war started badly with the loss 
of Minorca, a British fleet withdrawing 
without firing a shot at the French 
fleet. Under Pitt’s direction the Navy 
quickly revived and the fighting at sea 
resulted in the great victory by Admiral 
Hawke at Quiberon Bay in 1759. The 
French fleet was practically annihilated 
and all danger of invasion dispelled. 
Britain again had command of the 
sejis. 

In India the East India Company 
had steadily grown in power and 
wealth. Every year from 1700 onwards 
imports from India to our own country 
increased. Coffee drinking had become 
fashionable from about 1^0 onwards ; 
tea came later, but grew steadily in 
public favour Early in the eighteenth 


century a little more than 50,000 pounds 
of tea came to England ; by 1750 it 
was nearly 2| million pounds. 

The East India Company was purely 
a trading concern, but trouble arose 
between the English traders and their 
French rivals. In 1746 Dupleix, the 
French governor, attempted to oust 
the British and establish Fiench ascen- 
dancy with the native princes. At first 
his efforts met with success and Madras 
was taken by the French in 1746. 

The Turn of the Tide 

It was soon after this that Robert 
Clive came prominently into the history 
of India. Born in Shropshire in 1725, 
Clive had been a troublesome, un- 
manageable boy, and at eighteen was 
sent to India as a clerk in the East 
India Company’s Madras office. When 
Madras fell into French hands Clive 
was among the prisoners. He escaped 
and joined the Company’s forces as an 
officer and in a short time had earned a 
reputation for personal courage. Among 
the stories told of him during this 
period of his career is one in which he 
was actually accused of cowardice by a 
brother officer who had seen him run- 
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ning away at a time when a fierce 
engagement was raging. 

An enquiry was made later and it 
was learned that Clive, so far from 
being a coward, had taken grave risks 
in order to obtain the gunpowder which 
his soldiers badly needed, and that 
through this effort on his part the tide 
had been turned in favour of the 
English fighting force. 

At Arcot, Clive held the fort against 
an overwhelming force sent up to 
recapture it. At a critical time he led 
his men out and put the enemy to rout. 
As a result the native prince, who had 
British support, was placed securely on 
his throne. 

1753 Clive returned to England 
and was welcomed as a " heaven-bom 
Generr' ” Two years later he returned 
to India as the Governor of Madras. 
Scarcely had he arrived there than the 
news reached him that Suraj-ud-Dow- 
lah, the Nabob (or ruler) of Bengal, had 
attacked the British settlement in 
Calcutta. All the prisoners taken, 
some 145 men and one woman, had 
been foiced into one small room, 
20 feet square, with scarcely any 
ventilation. When morning came only 
twenty-three remained alive. 

Clive’s Victory at Plassey 

Clive set off at once to avenge this 
tragedy of the Black Hole of Calcutta. 
With 3,000 men he marched against the 
Nabob’s 50,000. At the council of war 
held on the eve of battle, the majority 
of Clive’s officers were in favour of 
withdrawing, considering that the odds 
against them were altogether too heavy 
and that defeat would mean disaster. 

For an hour Clive left the mtv ing 
and sat under a tree, thinking over the 
whole position. At the end of that time 
he rose and rejoined the council. His 
orders were clear : “ Prepare for battle 
at sunrise.” There was no further 
discussion and i>ii the following day the 
battle of Plassey was fought. It re- 
sulted in an overwhelming victory for 
Clive’s men. The Nabob himself was 



Specially drawn for u'ork 
WITH CLIVE IN INDIA 

Dining the hottest hghting at the Battle of 
F’ondicherrv, Clive ran straight through 
the shot and shell to fetch more gunpowder 
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killed and his huge army faded away, 
leaving behind their guns and food 
supplies as booty for the Biitish 

It vv is Clive who appointed the new 
Nabot), but for all practical purposes 
Bengal bee line a British province 
When ( live left iii 1760 complete order 
had been lestoied and it was undei 
Kritisli contiol In England Clive was 
iec(iv(d with the gieatest enthusiasm, 
was (kcl(d an MP for Shrewsbuiv, 
and latei w is made an Irish peei He 
ret limed to India once again m 1765 
and for two >eirs ciriied on the 
governiiKiit, making agreements with 
native rulers and establishing hrmly 
British supremicy ^ el on his return 
to hngl.ind this time he was greeted 
with stveie criticism against which he 


defended himself effectively Rut his 
health was broken and in 1774 he died 
by his own hand 

With Wolfe in North America 

While Clive was cinying on his 
work m India, another young Englisli- 
man was m vkiiig i name for himself m 
anothet put of the woild James 
Wolfe was boin less than two \ears 
after Robert Clive, weikly .ind often 
ill, it was suipiising that he ever 
entered the army, \(t he was com 
missioned when litth more than four- 
teen and in 1745 he took pari m thi 
lighting against the Young Piotendir, 
Pnnee fhaihe By the time he was 
twent\ three he had seen a good (hal of 
fighting incl had been given tlie 
commmd of i bittahon 
Latei he (losstd tlu 
Atl intu to t ike part m I Ik 
lighting against the hitiuh 
m Noith America Here 
he pioved his abilities 
particularly in the attack 
on Louisberg I he brench 
had fortihed the place so 
strongly that it was regarded 
as impregnable Wolfe 
landed his tioops m secret, 
sui prised the garrison and, 
before they could rally, the 
British guns were 111 action 
and I ouisberg had been 
taken 

Wolfe returned to Eng- 
land owing to his health, 
but 111 due course was given 
command of the force sent 
to the St Lawrence with 
orders to take Quebec, the 
strongest French fortress in 
Canada. Ihe town stood 
at the mouth of the great 
River Lawrence, which 
fro7(' m the winter time 
Montcalm, the Fiench 
geneial 111 command, had 
every reason to feel pei fcctly 
safe Built at the top of 
very steep cliffs, the fortress 



ir ti II / r Ihi tt 

lin DEFFNCl (JF ARCOI 

II \Ncint to kiK w what rtal sol<li<is ai< lik» said 
( liv( romt and attack ua i Ihe tneniy made tlirtt 
funoiis onsets, but to nn clfecl tluy could not take Airot, 
so bravely was it held by the little army 
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THE HOUR OF DECISION 

C live left the meeting jf the coiinc il and for an hour s it 
u I t r a tree t n 1< ng At the end of thit tini lu rjs 
detirnij I to fight 1( spite the olis 


CLIVE AND 

was well garrisoned, and the nip?™ 

British must attack during 
tlie summer, for when the 
river began to freeze the 
fleet would be compelled to 
sail away 

Wolfe tiled various plans 
without success He fell ill 
with fever but begged the 
doctors to patch him up so 
tint he could get on with 
Ills task As soon as he was 
well enough some pretence 
Wtis made of landing troops 
it different points, but they 
were not the place Wolfe 
had already chosen for his 
rc il effort 

riien came the night of 
ill k It wis foggy 

uul diik when the Biitish 
ships Tiiovnl silently up the 
ii\(i to tlu chosen landing- 
pl i( c At i spot now 
I allc d Wolf( s ( ove the men 
Wire landed Above them 
toweled the gicat cliffs of 
\br iham s Heights and 
volunteers went forwird to 
tind the way ( hitching at 
tufts of grass and feeling 
cuitiously for rocks which 
jutted out, the men found a way to the 
lop After them came the whole 
anny, Wolfe among them and th( 
seemingly impossible offoit Ind been 
accomplished 

In the Hour of Victory 

Wlien day dawned the army was at 
the top Montcalm, looking over the 
plain behind Quebec, saw the batt hons 
of red-coated soldiers of the English 
army w^aiting for him, and in a short 
time the battle for the fortress had 
begun It was a fierce stiuggle, but at 
last the French lines broke and the d ly 
had been wo^ The French com- 
mandci, Montcalm, was killed befoie 
the end came 

Wolfe, too. was seriously wounded in 
the chest and fell His men earned him 


to 1 safe spot and ttiided lum As he 
c ime loiind iftcr fiinting fiom loss of 
blood he herd an ofhcei cilhng out 
Ihey lun ^ Sec how they lun * ’ 
Who iiin ^ asked Wolfe, in a 
rnomi it of aiiMety 

‘ Ihe enemy, sii answered the 
ofhc ♦^r 

Ihe Geneial was content, but gave 
his order for cutting off the enemy s 
retreat At the end he lay back, 
saying God be praised 1 I die in 
peace ” 

The bittle for Quebec had been won 
and the f itc of C in idi was dec ided It 
became British, though then iie miiiy 
Fionch in Quebec to-day and the 
F’ench language is still spoke ii 1 he k 
IS a monument in Quebec erected to the 
memory of the two generals who died 


STORMING THE HEIGHTS OF ABRAHAM 



bpectally drawn for lAw work 


The night of the attack was foggy and dark when the British ships moved silently up the rivtr 
to the chosen landing place At a spot now named Wolfe s Cove the men landed \bove them 
towered the great clifis called Abraham s Heights General Wolfe sent volunteers to the cliffs 
and the men. clutching at tufts of grass and out-]utting rocks, silently swarmed up The way was 
found I Up went the whole army after the volunteers 

I88 
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fiy ^rut H45 ptrmissitjti / JItr M i]tsl\ the Ouren. 

THE DEATH OF WOLFE 

Gf‘n« r ’ ^Vf)lfe lay dying in the moment of victory at the taking of Quebec “ They run 1 See 
Iiow they run ! ” shouted one of the ofhe ers " Who run ^ " askeil Wolfe. “ The enemy, sir." 


answered the olhcer " Cxod be praised * I die 
picture, painted by Uenj.imin West, hangs in Ker 
comniaiidcr fell aio the words 

ill the battle, Wolfe and Montr«ilm On 
it are these words : - 

"Their \alour gave them a united death, 
Histoiy has given thorn a united fame, 
Postciily a united monument.” 

In Westminster Abbey is a monu- 
ment to General Wolfe ; his remains 
weic brought to England and buiied 
in the church of St. Alfege at (iiecnwich 
When someone once spoke slightingly 
of Wolfe and suggested that if he weie 
not merely stupid then he was mad, it was 
George II who gave the critic his answer. 
Mad, is he ? ” asked the King. 
Then I wish he would bite a few of my 
other generals 1 " 

The King had had experience as a 
soldier and was in command of an my 
of 42,000 English, Hanoverian and 
Austrian troops when the battle of 
Dettingen was fought in 1743. On the 
opposing side the French had 50,000 
men and at first gained some little 
success, but the infantry stood firm, and 
the King, waiting for the right monient, 
led his foot soldiers forward to decisive 
victory. This was the last occasion on 


in peace,” smiletl the General, happily This 
isington Palare On the i>pot where thi* English 
‘ Here dictl Wolfe -Victorious ” 

which a British king led his troops in 
battle. It was in celebration of this 
victory that Handel composed his 
Dettingen Te Deum. 

The reign drew to its close on a note 
of v^etory. In 1759 there was the 
great naval victory of Hawke at 
yuiberon Bay, a British and Hano- 
ver* in force defeated the French at 
Mmden, and elsewhere tire forces of 
Britain triumphed. In the following 
yeai (ieorge II died. He had done 
iittle as a ruler, but he had at least 
given his support to his great Minister, 
William Pitt. Had his successor, 
(Ttorge III, his grandson, been as wise, 
the history of America would liave been 
very different from that which was 
eventually recorded during the next 
thirty years. 

Pitt's conduct of the Seven Years* 
War raised Great Britain from a humili- 
ating position to one of supremacy in 
world affairs. Under George III his 
advice was ignored. ’ He became Earl 
of Chatham, but by then his influence 
had waned. 
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WHEN THE AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE BEGAN 

M,\nv actions l>v the f^ov'crnment in England had rousod llu; resentment of the (olonists in 
America an<l e\entn.illv they jirepared to tight. At Lexington (>>ninion, eli ven rniJes from 
Boston, a bodv (jf armed coloni'.ts refiiscHl b) tlispiTse vvhen ortlert*d .ind fighting broke out 
This was the first engagement of a war that Listed from 1775 to 17.S}. 


W HEN (}eorge TI died in ijbo 
he was succeeded by his 
grancison, George III, a young 
man of twenty-two, pleasant-looking 
and thoroughly English in liis tastes. 
His nickname of “ Farmer (icorgr 
givTs an idea of how the people regarded 
him despite the mistakes he made. 

Unfortunately it had been drilled 
into him by his mother that when he 
became king he must rule. “ (ieorge, 
George, be a king ! ” she told him, and 
George's fust ambition was to restore 
the powers of the Crown and not allow 
the government of the country to be 
almost entiiely in the hands of the 
Prime Minister. Within a short time 
after his accession, the men he had 
chosen as his counsellors, known as the 
King's friends," were able to force the 
resignation of William Pitt. 

We have seen that French power in 
North America was broken by Wolfe 
and the capture of Quebec. Canada 
became British. To the south of the 
St. EawTence River were the original 
British colonies, numbering by this time 
thirteen. The first attempts at coloni- 


sation in this coni incut, unknown till 
Columbus sailed across the Atlantic, 
had been carried out uiiih'r Sir Hum- 
phrey (dlbert and Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Then in James I’s reign a charter was 
granted to certain merchants to colo- 
nise part of the vast uncharted territoi y 
which WMS named Virginia. The T^il- 
gi'im Fathers and other brave adviui- 
turers had crossed the ocean and, aft(*r 
struggles and lumLship, had established 
themselves in comparative prosperity. 

How a Nation Grew 

The white population of these colo- 
nies increased from rather less than 
quarter of a million in 1700 to over two 
million in 1770, and by then a large 
proportion were American-born. Some 
of them were not even of British 
descent but had come originally from 
Germany, Holland or France. The 
thirteen colonies, or " States," as they 
began to call themselves, managed 
their own affairs in the main, but 
remained ur.der the control of the 
British Parliament sitting thousands 
of miles away in Westminster. New 
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York, J:ioston and Philadelphia were 
the chief towns of these States. 

Broadly speaking, the British Parlia- 
ment interfered very little with the 
colonists, but they did send out forces 
to protect them against French en- 
croachment or against attacks by the 
Indians. In 1763-64 there was a great 
Indian rebellion and the colonists left 
their defence to the small English 
garrison who drove the Indians back. 

Who should pay for this garrison ? 
The British Parliament thought that 
the colonists should contribute some- 
thing and levied taxes, expected to 
bring in about one-third of the cost of 
defence. There were Stamp Duties and 
then import duties on goods entering 
the country. Many of these taxes were 
repealed but that on tea remained. 
Theic weic other (pie^tions on which 
the colonists had genuine complaints, 
among them being the Navigation Acts. 
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These had not been strictly enforced 
but often handicapped colonial trade, 
'fhe colonists could not export or import 
goods except through England and in 
English or colonial ships. They were 
barred from manufacturing certain 
goods in case they ousted goods from 
Britain, and certain exports between 
one colony and another w’ere controlled. 

Possibly one of the greatest factors 
which led to misunderstanding was 
distance. In those days Boston w^as a 
full six wrecks' sailing from Britain. A 
meeting between leaders on either 
side as the quarrel developed was never 
suggested and w^ould have been re- 
garded as too hazardous and requiring 
too Touch time in any event. 

The Sons of Liberty Arise 

After Ix^ing left alone to manage 
their own affairs for long years, the 
colonies wakened presently to the fact 






A BONFIRE FOR HIE SONS OF LIBER I Y 


Jrcwfi U>r />it> n i-fA 


Til the finn objection by settlers to teixcs imposed by the Mother Coiiiitry, resislers joined to|.>eUier 
in bdinls known as “ The Sons of Liberty " and burned every scrap of stamped paper in the 
colony, so that the English Cxovemment should not receive the duties. 


THE BOSTON TEA PARTY 



Sf finally draxin^or /Au itfork 


A number of the citizens of Boston, disguising themselves as Indians, boarded the Knclish ships 
by night and emptied the cargoes of tea into the sea. The affair became known in history as 
" The Boston Tea Party/* and it was one of the incidents which brought matters to a head in 
the dispute between the American colonists and the authorities in Britain. 
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Puturi J t Ltbr 

SIGNING THE AMERICAN DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Owing to niisnianagciiu nt by tho government m England and the imposition of taxes which the 
coloui ts in Amtrica rcganlod as unjust, many protests were made without avail A congress from 
the difftieni States detorminod on united action and war became inevitable In 1776 tins 
Cxmgress of thirteen States adopted a Declaration of Independence, a step which decided the break 
witli Britain 1 his picture by Irumbul shows the scone when the Declaration of Independence 

was signed 


that the King of England was irter- 
fei ing in their concerns Pitt and 
otheis wlio might have explained every- 
thing in a leasonable way no longei 
had the powei to do so (leorge ITT 
and his Minister, l.oid North, were 
n.iiiow .and bigoted in tlieir views and 
failed to lealise how strongly the 
colonists felt 

In the different States there spiang 
up societies known as the “ Sons of 
Liberty,’* who burnt every scrap of 
stamped paper in the country .*3 a 
protest against the Stamp Act and 
vowed not to import any goods from 
Britain until their demands were 
granted, including representation in the 
Bi itish Parliament. They refused to buy 
or drink tea ano at one tunc the East 
India Company protested to the Govern- 
ment that they had millions of pounds 
of tea lying unsold in their warehouses 


Wjiereupon Parliament decided to 
foice flic colonists to diink tea, and 
sent several ships loaded with it to 
Anieiican ports Ihese wTie piomptly 
sent back, with their caigoes, except in 
the case of Boston, which was the chief 
centie of the tumble Heic the 
governor lefused to allow tlie ships to 
be sent back wathout discharging then 
caigo wliile the people refused to let 
the tea be brought ashore. To settle 
the mattei a number of the Bostonians 
disguised as Indians, boarded the ships 
at night and emptied the cargoes into 
the harbour. 

A Declaration of Independence 

This affair became known as the 

Boston Tea Party,” and it brought 
matters to a head Parliament decided 
that Boston should cease to be a port 
and thus put an end to its trade They 
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also took away the charter from the 
whole State, thus depriving it of 
cherished privileges. A protest sent to 
the King remained unanswered ; some 
of the colonists took up arms and 
prepared to resist the English soldiers 
who were ordered to enforce submission 
from the rebellious colonists. 

A Congress was called in Philadelphia 
of representatives from the different 
States. It was decided to raise militia 
and certain laws were passed against 
the British Government. Even at 
this stage a spirit of commonsense and 
reasonableness on the part of the home 
government would in all probability 
have averted open war. The American 
colonists had no desire to go to war, and 
were not desperately anxious to obtain 
their independence. 

On July 4th 1776, the representa- 
tives of the colonists drew up their 
famous Declaration of Independence, 
the final paiagraph of which stated : 

W‘ therefore, the Representatives of 
the United States of America . . . 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the rectitude of our inten- 
tions, do . . . solemnly publish and 
declare that these United Colonies are 
. . . absolved from all allegiance to the 
British Crown.” 


The Declaration was only passed by 
a majority of one and even that had 
been specially arranged. Once it was 
passed, however, war became inevit- 
able. It had indeed made a beginning 
in the skirmish at Lexington in 1775, 
followed by the battle at Bunkers Hill 
a little later. 

Colonel George Washington of 
Virginia was appointed to command 
the colonial force. Fighting broke out 
and went on with varying success on 
either side though at first the advantage 
lay with the British, despite the small- 
ness of their numbers. But in 1777 
General Burgoyne was compelled to- 
wards the end of the year to surreiidei 
his whole aimy of 3,500 men to a much 
superior force of colonists at Saratoga, 
a town in the State of New Yoik. 

How the End Came 

Opinion in Britain was much divicU^d 
William Pitt, now Earl of Chatham, 
urged Parliament to give the Americans 
all they claimed apart from indepen- 
dence. When at last Loid North 
brought in a Conciliation Bill events 
had.moved too quickly and all hope of 
an agreement had passed Loid 
Chatham's last speech in the House of 
Lords was in favour of peace and 



Yorktown is a place in Virginia to which, in the American War of Independence, Lord Cornwallis 
withdrew his entire force. He was besieged and was eventually forced ^o surrender to Washington 
The picture above shows this hnal act and with this the war was virtually at an end. 



Rtsi kgtl 

WASHiNG TON’S FAREWELL TO HIS GENERALS 

rius fiinou^ p iinting. ifter the artist Mattcrsoii shows George Washington k aving his gcnorils 
at th( conclusion of the War of Indepcntlcncc when he assumed the olficc of Piesidtnt of tht 
United btates of Anienea Ihe strain of the eampaign left him greatl> broken in health. 


conciliation and he died shoitly alici- 
waids 

Fitnch ships wtie sent to aid the 
Aineiican colonists Spam and Holland 
dedaud war agiinst Jhitain (iiadu- 
ally in Amcrua the tide of wai turned 
against Biitain Loid Cornwallis with- 
drew his troops to \orktown, but a 
Fionch fleet cut off his hope of retreat 
by sea and Wasliington closed in on 
the town On October 19th, 1781, 
Cornwallis surrendered with an ^nny 
of 7,000 men to Washington and this 
disaster ended the war so far as actual 
fighting was concerned. Negotiations 
for peace began and the independence 
of the Umted States was eventually 
fully recognised by the treaty signed in 
September, 1783. 

George Washington, who was justly 
regarded by the Americans as the hero 
of the war, was made the first President 


of the United States of Amciiea He 
proved himself as wise and prudent in 
the tasks facing him m pe ice is he li id 
shown himself to be skilful and couia- 
geous m wai His t isk w is to mike 
the inixtuit" of pt'oplo m tlu ditfeient 
States into one nil ion Iht \merKtin 
Constdution was one gieat usiilt of 
Washingtons etfoits 

W ishmgton continued as Pusident 
until 1796 when he u tiled to liis 
country home at Mount Veinon m 
Virginia lo the ‘ Fathei of the 
American People the great nation 
now known as the United States of 
America owes a great debt, not only as 
the victor in war, but as the greatest 
among those who founded the new 
nation He died in De'cembei, 1799, 
and to his honour the city of Washing- 
ton was built, capital of the USA and 
otlieial residenei of its President. 
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NELSON ON BOARD THE “SAN JOSEPH 


In this scene ue sec Horatio Nelson standing on the quarter deck of the Spanish man of wai 
ban Josef receiving tlie sword of the vanquished commander in tok( n of surrender This 
incident took place at Cape St. Vincent, and uas one of the great British s iilor s early tnurnplis 


T he last quarter of the eighteenth 
century was one of the great 
tuniing points in history Biitain 
had iost her Aniciican colonies though 
Canada leniained, and one effect of the 
Cl eat ion of the United States was the 
establishment of a Constitution foi 
Canada this was the woik of William 
Pitt the Youngci, and stands among 
the many gicat achievements to his 
credit By his Act of 1791 the English- 
speaking Upper Canada (Ontario) and 
French-speaking Lower Canada 
^Quebec) were divided into separate 
governments, eav h endowed with parlia- 
mentary institutions. 

When the French Revolution Raged 

It was not an entirely satisfactory 
way of dealing with Canadian pro- 
blems, but it was a step in the right 
direction. It came at a time, too, 
when the Old World was in a state of 
turmoil. In England the development 
of industrial energy was creating a 
difficult problem. But it was in 
France that the greatest change took 
place, a change that eventually in- 
volved the whole of Europe in war 
The great French Revolution broke out 


m 1789 and, though strongest m Fins, 
the rebellion against King 1 otiis X\T 
and the aiislociats who tilled his rouit 
spiead like wildfiie thioughout the 
whole country 1 o the c ry of “ Lil>ei ty, 
Equality and Frateimty,” the masses 
of people aiose Ihcy swept the king 
from powei and eventually both Louis 
and his queen, Mane Antomettt, were 
beheaded 

At hrst, opinion in Juiglaiul was 
strongly on the side of tlie Fieiich 
levolutionaries, but presently tlie ev- 
cesses and wholesale killings lost them 
the symp.ithy of suppoiters outside 
France The leaders of the Revolution, 
instead of being warned, exulted in 
their success and decided to carry their 
war into the countries of those who did 
not agree with the doctrines of the 
Revolution. Armies were formed and 
marched into Belgium and the German 
provinces across the Rhine. 

Pitt was anxious to avoid war, but 
when France invaded Holland, England 
had little choice. Pitt 's offers to France 
were taken as a sign of fear and 
rejected. In 1793 France issued a 
declaration of war on Britain. From 
then until 1815, with one very short 
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break, England was at war with France. 
The whole power of tlie nation was 
behind the government in waging this 
war, and Britain had a strong and well- 
trained Navy. While France became 
master of the greater part of Europe, 
Britain was still mistress of the seas 
and safe from attack. 

Napoleon Bonaparte Makes His Plans 

Out of all the turmoil and bloodshed 
in France one young man, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, came swiftly to the front. 
He was born in Corsica in 1769 and 
became a lieutenant in the French 
artillery. The new Republic which 
had been set up badly needed young 
officers, and the dreams of the Corsican 
youth began to take shape. Just at 
first things did not go well with him, 
but Ills diaiice came in 1795, when he 
helped to crush a serious royalist rising 
in Paris. By the end of 1797 he had 
conducted successful campaigns in Italy 
and was acknowledged as the greatest 
soldier in France. 


In a short time many of the countries 
of Europe were under Nap^ileon's con- 
trol. Britain and Russia were still 
outside the subject nations, but Napo- 
leon made his plans to deal with them. 
There was unrest in India and Napoleon 
planned to build a great French Empire 
in the East. To do this Egypt must be 
conquered first of all, and in 1798 
Napoleon's armies landed in that coun- 
try. 

The conquest of Egypt was swift and 
complete, but the fleet which brought 
Napoleon’s armies across the inter- 
vening sea from France never returned. 
Admiral Nelson found this fleet moored 
close to the shore and well protected 
agauist attack in Aboiikir Bay. Where 
a ship can swing," Nelson decided, 
" another ship can float,” and he led 
his squadron between the French fleet 
and the shore. 

For twelve hours this Battle of the 
Nile raged. At its close nine of the 
French vessels had been captured or 
destroyed, two were burnt and five 



THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR ” ^ ^lanseii. 

One of the gieatcst sea battles in the whole of history was that fought at Trafalgar. For over a 
year Nelson had been trying to catch the French ships, but they gave him the slip and sailed 
through the Straits of Gibraltar. Then he puisued them right out to the West Indies and bark 
again. After that he gave them battle at Trafalgar, in which engagement he lost his life He 
died murmuring : “ Thank God, I have done my duty." The picture is b> Clarkson Stanfield. 
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thousand Frenchmen killed or made 
prisoner. Napoleon's army in France 
was cut off and all hope of making 
Egypt the jumping-off ground for his 
great attack on India had to be 
abandoned. Napoleon himself returned 
to France and began new schemes 
of conquest. His Egjqjtian armies 
marched towards Asia with the idea of 
conquering Syria from where Napoleon 
could in due lime advance upon 
Constantinople or even carry out his 
plan to conquer India. 

The fortified town of Acre lay on the 
line of march and among those defend- 
ing the place was Captain Sir Sidney 
Smith, a British naval officer He or- 
ganised the defence and at last the 
French were compelled to retreat. 
Napoleon wasted no time in bemoaning 
this setback, but turned to the conquest 
of Austria. He even persuaded the 
Russian Czar to join with France in 
refusing to allow British ships to carry 
carg ^s to their ports. This “ armed 
neutrality " caused loss and suffering 
in this country. Napoleon decided to 
strengthen his own fleet by ordering 
the Danes to put their ships under his 
orders. 

Nelson’s Blind Eye 

A British fleet was sent to the 
Baltic. Sir Hyde Parker was in 
command and under him was Admiral 
Nelson, who commanded the attack. 
There came a stage when Admiral 
Parker decided that the risks were too 
great and signalled Nelson to with- 
draw. Nelson had already lost an arm 
and an eye in earlier battles and 
decided to take advantage of this fact. 
He put his telescope to his blind eye 
and declared that he could not see the 
signal, then gave the order to attack at 
closer range. 

It was a hard and bitter fight in 
which both sides suffered heavy losses. 
But Nelson's victory was decisive and 
Napoleon's plans had once again been 
thwarted. In a short time he expressed 
willingness to make terms of peace. 


This Peace of Amiens was not very 
satisfactory to Britain, but few be- 
lieved it would last long in any event. 
Some of the terms of the peace were 
never carried out. In just over a year 
war had broken out again and Napo- 
leon decided that Britain must be 
crushed, once and for all. 

For the Invasion of Britain 

This was in 1803, and Napoleon at 
once set about his plans for an invasion 
of Britain. A great camp was formed 
at Boulogne ; proclamations, dated 
from London, were printed ready for 
distribution as soon as the French army 
reached London. A French fleet lay 
inharboui at Brest while another was at 
Toulon. Napoleon's plan was that this 
Toulon fleet should put to sea, lure 
Nelson's fleet away from our shores, and 
then, having given Nelson the slip, 
should return and join the ships at Brest. 

Immediately that happened the in- 
vasion would take place. With the 
British fleet searching the seas for the 
French fleet there would be little risk 
since Napoleon’s armies would have tlio 
protection of the full strength of his 
navy. This plan did, indeed, nearly 
succeed. The Toulon fleet lured Nelson 
in pursuit and he sailed to the West 
Indies. The French fleet managed to 
turn and get back, but Sir Robert 
Calder, with an ill-equipped fleet, 
sighted the enemy in the Bay of Biscay. 
He captured two ships and drove the 
rest to seek shelter in the harbour at 
Cadiz. 

Bonaparte was waiting anxiously for 
the coming of his two fleets. His main 
fleet ventured from Cadiz and joined 
up with the Spanish fleet. " Let us be 
masters of the Channel for six hours," 
Napoleon said, " and we are masters 
of the world." The strong combined 
fleet of France and Spain, numbering 
thirty-three ships, sailed for the 
Channel. On October 21st, 1805, they 
were sighted by the British fleet, 
twenty-seven ships of the line, under 
Admiral Nelson's command. 



NELSON JOINS THE "VICTOR/'’ 



Piiturf Post library 

Ihtre was a shou break in the long war against France and the plans of Napoleon for Euiopean 
mastery But war broke out again in 1803 and Admiral Nelson, who had been resting in Surrey, went 
back to sea On May iSth, 1803 he embarked at ror^sinoulh to join the Vutory in which he hoisted 
his flag to command the Mediterranean fleet For over two years he sought to bring the French 
fleet to action, but it was not until Octobtr 21st, 1805 that the great battle of Trafalgar was fought 
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THE DEATH OF NELSON 


ki hctt 


TTie Battle of Trafalgar was fierce and furious Shortly before it began X( Isnri sent out hi-i 
famous signal • '* England exports that evcr\ man will do his dutv " Then whilst tin fight 
still raged, a ball struck the Admiral in the shoulder nid penc tnted his ch( st He u is ( irrad 
down into the lockpit whore ho dioil, one of our gro itost nationil heroes Ihis ]urtuio is t ikt n 
from a fresco in the House-s of Pirliirnent painted by D Machst \i A 


As his ships went into action Nelson 
hoisted on his flagship the famous 
signal “England expects that every man 
will do his duty.” Nelson himself was 
mortally wounded as the battle raged, 
but he lived long enough to know that 
the battle was won. The power of 
France upon the sea was broken 
completely and all fear of invasion had 
vanished. 

The great Admiral was buried in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, and Trafalgar Square, 
in London, with its tall column on 
which stands Nelson's figure, was 
erected to his undying memory 

The army which had been assembled 
for the overthrow of Britain suddenly 
received orders to turn its back to the 
sea and advance into Austria. Napo- 


leon had already advanced into the 
country and two days before Trafalgar 
had gained a great victory at IJlm, in 
Bavaria. In December of that same 
year, 1805, the Austrian army was 
almost completely destroyed at the 
great battle of Austerlitz 
To Britain's Prime Minister, William 
Pitt, already in ill-health, this over- 
whelming success of Napoleon on land 
came as a death-blow. “ Roll up that 
map 1 ” he said, when the news was 
brought to him, and pointed to the 
map of Europe hanging on the wall. 
“ It will not be wanted these ten years ” 
Some SIX weeks after Austerlitz, William 
Pitt, one of Britain's greatest Prime 
Ministers, died in his forty-seventh year 
and was buried m Westminster Abbey 


WELLINGTON AND NAPOLEON 



KwihuU Bv permutiun oj the ( orporatum tj ^hef^rU 

FROM QUATRE BRAS TO WATERLOO 


Quatro Bras is a viUage in Belgium where a battle was fought between British and Prussian 
armies and Napoleon. The fight was very stubborn, and, towards the evening, the Duke of 
Wellington ordered an advance which flung the French aside and led up to the Battle of Waterloo. 
This picture, which hangs in the Mappin Art Gallery at Sheffield, is the work of Ernest Crofts, 
R A. It shows the Iron Duke on the march from Quatre Bras to the field of Waterloo 


O N the Continent of Europe the 
power of Napoleon steadily in- 
creased during 1806. At Jena, 
in October, the army of Prussia was 
utterly defeated. Berlin was occupied 
by the French. From Berlin the 
Emperor marched towards Russia and 
defeated a Russian army at Eylau, 
ill Poland. Napoleon w<is not quite 
ready for the complete conquest of 
Russia, and the Peace of Tilsit was 
made. 

A Decree was issued by Napoleon 
declaring the British Isles to be 
blockaded and all commerce and corre- 
spondence with Britain was forbidden. 
Another Decree was issued later z * ving 
that any ship of whatever nation 
which touched at a British port would 
not be allowed to land its cargo at any 
European port. The system which 
Napoleon proposed to set up in place 
of any trading with Britain was known 
as the Continental system. 

Though Napoleon by this means 
injured Britain considerably he banned 


his own people, and those of the coun- 
tries he had conquered and now called 
allies, a good deal more. Then wo:d 
came that Napoleon was intending to 
seize the Danish fleet. Immediately a 
British fleet was sent to Copenhagen 
and eventually brought the Danish fleet 
bark to England. Britain's suprematy 
at sea remained unchallenged. 

Britain’s Aid to Portugal 

Spain, like so many other countries 
was in the powder of Napoleon, but the 
little kingdom of Portugal still held out 
and refused to obey the great Emperor's 
commands to close its harbours to all 
British shipping. Britain was on terms 
of friendship with Portugal, and when 
Napoleon sent an army to take Lisbon, 
the British replied by sending a small 
force under General Sir Arthur Welle- 
sley to aid Portugal in her struggle. 

Wellesley had been a successful 
general in India and tvas brought home 
for the purpose of helping in the 
European struggle. Fighting began 
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almost as soon as Wellesley landed, and 
at the battle of Vimiera, in 1808, the 
French were completely defeated. The 
French general agreed to abandon 
Portugal and return to France with all 
his troops. These terms were arranged 
by what was known as the Convention 
of Cintra. 

Another expedition was sent by the 
British to land in Spain and march to 
the help of the Spanish troops who were 
still resisting French rule. The British 
general, Sir John Moore, advanced 
through Northern Spain, but the news 
came that the Emperor himself was on 
the way to settle the matter. The 
Spanish troops gave way before the 
strong armies of France, and Moore 
realised that his small force had no 
hope whatever against the much more 
powerful army of France. 


A Great Retreat 

So began one of the great retreats in 
history. To get back to the sea where 
British ships awaited him was Moore's 
difficult task. An army of 60,000 men 
under Marshal Soult, one of Napoleon's 
great commanders, pursued him. 
Moore’s army reached Corunna where 
the transports were expected, but so 
close was Soult upon his heels that the 
British troops had to turn and fight. 
The battle was fierce but the British 
object was achieved. Time was gained 
so that all the men who had come 
through were able to embark safely. 

The gallant Sir John Moore was not 
among them. He was mortally woun- 
ded in the battle of January 16th, 1809, 
and the story of his hasty burial on 
the ramparts of the city has been told 
in the well-known poem. But Marshal 





RblREAT FROM MOSCOW 


W. F. ManseU. 


This famous picture by Meissonicr hangs in the Louvre in Pr.ris, and gives a good idea of 
Napoleon at the head of his troops in the early stages of the tragic retreat from Moscow. The 
retreat across the icy wastes brought death to many and then at Leipzig the remnants of his 
Grand Army were utterly defeated. Napoleon abdicated and \Nas banished to Llba. 


h'isihf^Uz. Qyy^jR^E BRAS Pv permission of th€ Corporaipcm nf nrntol. 

In this desperate battle and at a very critical stage, v<.hen the French Guards and their sup- 
porting cannons were making a most desiderate effort to break through the English square, 
a Scots pqit^r inspired the confidence of his comnides by coolly playing his bagpipes just outside 
the linens. The original of this picture is in the Art Gallery at Bristol. 

Soult had been robbed of his victory Napoleon Forms His “ Grand Army ” 
and Britain remained undefeated by Not till i8ii did Wellington feel 
the armies of Napoleon. strong enough to begin to attack again. 

In the south General Wellesley had Slowly he began the march forward 
begun to attack the farthest point of through the Peninsula to drive all the 
the French empire in Spain, and at the French forces from Spain. Hard battles 
battle of Talavera, in 1809, the French were fought in the next two years, but 
were once again defeated. .\s a by the end of 1813 Wellington had 
reward for this victory General Welle- crossed the Pyrenees and in April, 1814, 
sley received the title of Viscount he fought the last battle of this famous 
Wellington. Bigger French armies campaign under the walls of Toulouse, 
came and the Spaniards melted away By that time an even greater calamity 
before their advance. Wellington was had befallen Napoleon. He had recalled 
forced to retreat and to build strong some of his best soldiers from the war 
fortifications round Lisbon which be- against Wellington in the Peninsula to 
came known as the Lines of Torres take their place in the “ Grand Army ’ 
Vedras. he was building for one of his most 





THE MEETING OF NELSON k WELLINGTON 



Rmhf.ih 

Though they were bom within a few years of one another, and despite the fact that the sailor 
prepared the way for the victory of the soldier over Napoleon, Lord Nelson and the Duke of 
Wf Ihngton are believed to have met on only one occasion This meeting took place in Downing 
Street, I^ndon, and is illustrated above Our picture is after the painting by the artist, Knight 
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ambitious projects, the conquest of 
Russia. In June, 1812, the Grand 
Army crossed the River Nieinen into 
Russia and the Emperor himself 
watched them as they marched forward. 
In July came the news from Spain that 
Wellington had utterly defeated a 
French army at Salamanca. In Septem- 
ber the Grand Army, after a terrible 
battle at Borodino, entered Russia's 
capital, Moscow, where they hoped to 
spend the winter. 

The city was deserted and within a 
few days fires broke out in every part 
of the city. The Russians had decided 
that as they could not hold Moscow 
they would make certain that it would 
give no protection to their enemy. To 
stay meant death, and retreat was theii 
only way out. But to many that 
retreat acioss the icy wastes of snow 
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meant an even more terrible death 
than one that came in battle. The 
Russians pursued them, harrying them 
as they struggled back towards France. 
Austria and Prussia rose again anJ 
formed armies to seize this golden 
chance. The three great armies of 
Russia, Prussia and Austria succeeded 
in joining each other and on the out- 
skirts of Leipzig, in Saxony, they 
forced the Emperor to fight. 

While the Congress Sat 

For three days this battle lasted and 
ended in the utter defeat of the French 
in October, 1813. It was not quite the 
end, but within six months Napoleon 
leansed that he could no longer con- 
tinue to fight He asked for peace and 
agreed to abdicate. The Allied powers 
met in Vienna and decided that 



B\ permission of the (ruiUhuu 

NAPOLEON ON IHE ROAD OF DEFEAT 


On June i8th, 1815 was fought one of the great decisive battles in history Napoleon s French 
Imperial Guard fought hard to stave off dcltMt but the English Guaids and the Light lnlantr\ 
Brigade were able to o\crcoiiie them Napoleon and his stall retired along the high road to Pans 
and in this picture by Marcus Stone, K A , he is seen resting awhile in a cottage b> the roadside. 
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This well known painting, by Sir William Q Orchardson, RA (18315-1910) shows N nxiU on 
as a prisoner on board the Bntish man of war Bdlerophon, uixm which ho sum n^lcred ilis 
covenng that his plan of cbcaping to the United States of Amenca was not possible 


Napoleon should be sent to Elba and a 
brother of King Louis XVI, who had 
been executed in the Revolution, be- 
came King of France. 

The Congress of Allies m Vienna was 
still at work deciding the new boun- 
daries of Europe when startling news 
reached them Napoleon had left Elba 
and landed in the south of France 
Within a few days he was entenng 
Paris m triumph, and the king and 
his court fled. Everywhere French 
soldiers flocked to join their old leader. 
The new army which had been formed 
cast off their allegiance to the king and 
joined Napoleon. 

Napoleon acted swiftly. He had 
landed in France on March ist. By 
June i6th he was at the head of a 


powerful army and piepared foi battle. 
Ihe Allied nations had also acted 
promptly and then armies, too, had 
been gathered togethci to lesist this 
new attempt to subjugate Euiope. On 
that day, June ibth, Napoleon’s aimies 
attacked the British at (Juatre-Bras 
and a Prussian anny at Ligny. The 
Prussians were driven back, while tJie 
Bntish held their own only with diffi- 
culty and on the following day retired 
upon the little town of Waterloo, some 
twelve miles to the south of Brussels. 

How Waterloo was Fought 
The Duke of Wellington commanded 
a nuxed army of some 68,000 men, of 
whom 24,000 were British, the remain- 
der being from Hanover, Brunswick, 
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Holland and Belgium. Against them 
was a French army of about 72,000 
men and many more guns than Welling- 
ton had. Both these armies hoped 
that they would have help from other 
armies : the French army which lay 
watching the Prussians under Marshal 
Bliicher some miles away was ready, if 
the message came, to march to the aid of 
Napoleon’s chief army, just as Bliicher 
might , if necessary, aid the Duke's army. 

When the Battle Was Won 

On Sunday morning, June i8th, the 
battle at Waterloo began, and by then 
both sides were waiting anxiously for 
help from their supporting armies. 
All morning the fight raged fiercely. 
Charge after charge was made by the 
French cavalry upon the British lines. 
About midday the sound of firing was 
heard upon the French right and each 
side hoped that it was their longed-for 
reinforcements. As it turned out it 
was part of Marshal Bliicher ’s force If 
Wellington’s troops could hold out till 
the Prussians arrived the day would 
be won. 

They held out. As evening fell a last 
fierce attack was made by the French 
on the British line. It was beaten 
back and Wellington gave the order to 
charge the retreating enemy And by 
now the Prussian army was attacking 
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the right of the French army and their 
resistance was broken. The battle of 
Waterloo had been won. 

Waterloo was one of the decisive 
battles of history, and the name of the 
great soldier, Wellington, who brought 
about the defeat of one who was 
admittedly a military genius, stands 
high on Britain’s roll of fame. As the 
remnants of the broken French army 
fled, Wellington and Bliicher met upon 
the field of battle. 

Bonaparte was bonie away by his 
rapidly retreating troops and only 
escaped from the field with difficulty. 
He returned to Paris but his attempts 
to escape to America were not success- 
ful. He surrendered to the British 
Government and went on board the 
warship Bellerophon. Later he was 
sent as an exile to the island of St. 
Helena, and there in 1821 he died. Ills 
body was brought from St. Helena in 
1840 and taken in a French warship to 
France, where it was buried in the 
stately tomb beneath the dome of the 

Invalides " in Paris. 

Napoleon was a great man, and might 
have been still greater but for his 
ovenveening ambition. He sacrificed 
liono’if, justice and mercy, as well as 
many thousands of lives, to gain what 
he desired, and in the end it all slipped 
from his grasp. 




Spfii^tallv drawn for this n/ork. 

THE PRISONER OF ST. HELENA 

Napoleon's dreams of conquest were shattered at Waterloo and he was banished to St. Helena 
where he spent hi.s few last years with a few chosen comrades He died in May. 1821 and his 
remains were taken to France in 1840. 




TOWARDS PEACE AND PROGRESS 
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THE PRINCE REGENT FAKES A WALK AF BAIH 


With Lorisi It rdibJt ibility ^nd ctlut-iltd to become a ruler (itortjo i\ ha 1 h vv ambit i lx \ >11 I 
a life of extri-viginco and as a It ider of f isliion 1 rom I'^iT till he asundid iht throiu 11 iS c 
he lultd as Kcgtnt and tlu Inst (rtntkunn in J inopt gave whit is now kiu wn s tlu 
Kogenev pi nod its fame foi f ishion iblc dandies such as Beau Nash its splits iiulu lini^ j)ii/ 
lighting and in a (blt< n nt sphere its architecture B<Mh B ith and Bnghton wire fi\ nut 
uajorts of the Kegi nt and our picture shows the Ihime at Bath Lngland was i hanging t this 
period from an agncultural to an industrial nation 


HE battle of Wattrloo marked 
one of Hiose important turning- 
poiiitb m history which affect the 
whole woild and set the course of events 
for many nations and generations For 
a quaitcr of a ccntiiiy the peoples of 
Euiope had been at wai, with very 
biief periods of ptace The 

Ireaty of Vitnna in 1815 brouglit leal 
peace which was to last for forty years 
or more 

It was a ]ust and re*isonable treaty 
and most of the credit for this should 
go to the Duke of Wellington and the 
British foreign minister, Lord Castle- 
reagh IhcTe was no attempt to wreak 
vengeance on France , her old frontiers 
were restored and most of her captured 
possessions were returned to her. Napo- 
leon was banished to St. Helena and 
steps taken to ensure that this time 
there would be no dramatic escape 
Of all her conejuests oveiscas Biitain 
kept only Ceylon, the Cape of Good 
Hope and Singapore, but gave back to 
the Dutch their old possessions of Java 


and other East Indian islands Mauii- 
tius and Malta icrntiincd m Biitisli 
han<Js 

Britain’s Growing Trade 

I he Indiistiial Kt volution which Ii id 
begun with the leign ot (noigc III, 
helped and eiuouragid th( c \pansH>n 
of British tiading intcusls all ovii tlit 
woild Canada, Austiaha, Iiidi.i wcu 
m pioress of becoming pait ot a gic it 
Empire, while in countries siiih as 
China and South America British tiade 
was playing an evei -increasing part m 
opening up their lands to commerci 
For the last ten years of his life, 
Geoige III was unable to act as rulei 
and his son became Prince Regent. In 
1820, when the long reign of George III 
came to an end the Prince Regent 
ascended the throne as George IV 
There is no need to say much concein- 
mg ''the li’st gentleman of Europe'’ 
as lus friends x'^allcd him , he was neither 
popular noi successful and has been 
described as a bad son, a bad husband. 
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THE FIGHT FOR THE VOTE 



SpectaUy drawn /or tfus work. 


For years before the introduction of Lord John Kussell s Reform Bill in 1831, a^n ever-increasing 
demand had been made for a big change in the way in which Members of Parliament were 
elected. The great majority of people had no \otc and nian> big industrial towns no member 
When the Bill was rejected by the House of Fords public feeling ran high and there were piotest 
meetmgs and riots. Our picture, based on an old print of that time, shows the scene in Bristol 
on Oct. 30th, 1831 when the Old Mansion House was attacked and the Dragoon Guaids com- 
pelled to withdraw from the scene The' Hill was eventually passed in June 1832 and many 
large towns had members ot Patliament lor the first time. 
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a bad father, a bad subject, a bad 
monarch and a bad friend." 

On his death in 1830, he was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, William IV, who 
was at all events more popular than 
George IV, chiefly because he had 
served for some years in the Navy and 
was known as the sailor prince. At the 
time of his accession the Duke of 
Wellington was Prime Minister, but 
resigned that same year as he was 
opposed to the Reform Bill which l.ord 
Grey wished to bring before Parliament. 

Railways and Reform 

Shortly before this happened the 
Duke went down to Liverpool to take 
part in the opening ceremony of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway. It 
was not actually the very first passen- 
ger-carrying line to be opened in 
England, but it marked the real begin- 
ning of the railway system which was 
to change the face of Britain and speed 
up he increase of manufacturing works 
and the building of new towns. In due 
course this system of transport by steam 
locomotives running on rails spread not 
only over Britain, but throughout the 
world. 

Although Britain had been governed 
by Parliament for centuries past, the 
election of members of the House of 
Commons had not been changed to meet 
the changing conditions. The result was 
that only a comparatively few people 
had the right to vote. There were many 
cases similar to that of Old Sarum, a 
city which had been gradually deserted 
as the new Salisbury grew up around 
the great cathedral founded in 1220. 
Yet Old Sarum still sent two members 
to Parliament while new and populous 
cities, such as Manchester and Birming- 
ham, had no Members of Parliament at 
all. 

The Reform Bill sought to put 
matters right, but it was only after a 
struggle that the Bill was eventually 
passed in 1832. Fifty-six English 
boroughs which, like Old Sarum, had 
long since ceased to have any real 


importance, except as the so-called 
" rotten boroughs," now disappeared 
or became part of much larger towns. 
New boroughs were created, and the 
vote was given to occupiers of land or 
houses of a certain yearly value. 

Since then other Acts of Parliament 
have been passed until in our own day 
practically every adult in the country 
is entitled to vote at a parliamentary 
election. 

An End to Slavery 

Parliament was busy in this reign 
with other highly important Acts. In 
1833. the Emancipation Act was passed, 
and by this slavery was abolished 
throughout the British Empire. The 
actual slave trade, that is the organised 
business of capturing men and women 
in Africa and selling tliem as slaves in 
the British Colonies or the United 
States, had been brought to an end 
some twenty-six yeiirs earlier when 
Charles James Fox was Prime Minister. 

In the year when slavery was 
abolished so far as Britain was con- 
cerned, another important Act was 
passed. The first Factory Act had been 
passed in 1802, " for the preservation 
of the health and morals " of appren- 
tices and others, but few steps were 
taken to enforce it. This Act of 1833, 
barred the employment of children 
under nine in factories and limited the 
working hours of all persons under thir- 
teen years of age to eight a day. A 
child was one under thirteen ; a young 
person was anyone between thirteen 
and eighteen, and women were to have 
the same conditions as young persons 
in all factories where they worked. 

Since the days of William IV, there 
have been many other Factory Acts 
passed, but it was by this Act of 1833 
that inspectors of factories were first 
appointed. It was one of the many 
signs that people had begun to realise 
that they had a duty towards the young, 
and that Parliament should make laws 
to protect them against cruelty and 
oppression. 
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This Act of more than a century ago 
was not from our present-day standards 
a particularly benevolent or kindly set 
of laws. But it was certainly a big step 
forward and marked the change that 
was slowly taking place in the attitude 
of grown-up people towards children. 
It was followed by other Acts in due 
course, each of which went a little 
farther than the last. Steps were taken 
to safeguard workers from disease, 
accidents, as well as from oppression 
by their employers. Provision was 
made for children employed in factories 
to have a certain amount of time in 
which to learn the three R*s — reading, 
writing and arithmetic — long before a 
system of national education was adop- 
ted. 

The nineteenth century began with 
wars, or the threat of wars ; tliere was 
a scarcity of food and the newspapers 


of the time explained why it was neces- 
sary to feed the many French prisoners 
of war now held in this country. Even 
after Waterloo there was considerable 
distress in the country and rioting 
broke out. Gradually, however, as the 
fear of war was banished, trade began 
to flourish. With the beginning of the 
railway era there was a big change in 
the outlook of the population as a whole 
towards machines. 

Towards the Machine Age 

There were many people who realised 
that machinery would bring some 
benefit to them, and, once the first 
battle had been won and the building 
of new railways was encouraged to some 
extent, something in the nature of a 
slow revolution in the life of the country 
took place. 

William IV \s reign was short and in 



sprciail\ Uratt’ft for this irork 

CHILD LABOUR IN THE EARLY TEXTILE FACTORIES 


The Industrial Revolution is the term used to describe the tremendous changes whirli took place 
in England m the latter half of the eighteenth and eaily part of the nineteenth centuries. New 
inventions and strange machines came into use, and this brought many ptoblems, including that 
of child labour in the factories. The first Factory Act was pa-ssed in 1802, while an Act of 1833 
barred the employment of children undei 0, and childien under 13 weie not allowed to woik more 
than 8 houis a day. Over 20 Factory Acts have been passed since then. 
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many ways uneventful. He himself 
made no great impression on the 
country or its people. Yet in some way 
it set the stage for the great develop- 
ments of the long reign that followed it. 
Slavery had been abolished ; a better 
system of parliamentary representation 
had come into force ; the Municipal 
Corporations Act (1835), had estab- 
lished a strong form of local government 
under popular control ; a beginning had 
been made in controlling the employ- 
ment of young people ; our railway 
system had come into existence and 
new lines were being planned, among 
them the Great Western, eventually 
opened throughout its length in 1841. 

A Desire for Reforms 

It was still a country in which there 
was miK'h that was brutal and a great 
deal of hardship. 'I'he growth of the 
factory system had taken people from 


the country to the towns, and wages 
were often too low. On the other hand, 
the so-called middle-class was growing 
larger, and in the main, more prosper- 
ous. But a spirit of humanitarianism 
had begun to make itself felt. One 
young man who became a reporter in 
the House of Commons in 1832, had 
grown to manhood in the London of 
George IV and William IV. In due 
course, Charles Dickens, in his novels 
helped to focus the desire of many 
people for reforms in various directions, 
particularly in the treatment of children 
or of old or unfortunate people who 
became dependent on the harsh poor 
laws of that time. 

In 1837, William IV died, and to the 
throne came his niece, Victoria, who 
had just passed her eighteenth birth- 
day. She was the daughter ol 
William's younger biotlier, Edwaid, 
Duke of Kent, who had died in 1820. 



specially drawn for thu work. 

TRAVELLERS PAYING TOLL AT THE TURNPIKE 


Our ruads to-day are made and kept in repair by County and local authorities who levy rates for 
this purpose. For long years, however, tolls were collected from travellers on the roads, and turn- 
pike gates were general on English highways in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and well 
on into the nineteenth, when this system began to be abolished. Tolls on London bridges, for 
instance, were not abolished until 1878-9. 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY IN 1848 

Ihis family group, reproduced ffutn the pu ture by Winterh.iltcr, shows Queen V^ictona her 
husband and their h-iinily. Ihe ()ueen was short in stature but possessed great dignitv and 
grace of carnage, and at the end of her long reign had made the Crown a s>nibol of pri\ate 
virtue and honouiable publu service It has been said that there were more changes in the 
outer aspects ot life during one period of tiuity \ears in tlie Victorian era than in the previous 

thirt> centunes 


W HEN Queen Victoria came to 
the throne at the age of eigh- 
teen in 1837 the Crown had 
sunk to a very low level in the minds of 
the British people. At the end of her 
sixty-three years' reign she had made it 
a symbol of private virtue and honour- 
able public service, secure in the loyal 
affection of her subjects throughout a 
wide Empire. 

An Age of Progress 

In these days the word " Victorian " 
is at times used as a gibe for something 
old-fashioned or too prim and sedate. 
Nevertheless no historian denies the 
fact that it was the most eventful reign 
in many ways in all our long history. 
One historian has said that there were 
more changes in the outer aspects of 
life in the middle thirty years of the 


nineteenth century than in the previous 
thirty centuries. 

\ few short railways had been opened 
before 1837, but for the most pait 
travellers journeyed on the coaches 
which earned the mails. Payment foi 
letters was made on dehverJ^ tlie 
amount varying according to distance 
Queen Victoria herself made her first 
railway journey from Windsor to 
Paddington in June, 1842. Her coach- 
man in his livery moimted the engine 
to keep watch over the driver. In 1840 
Penny Post was established and ad- 
hesive postage stamps came into use 
the following year. 

From some points of view the coming 
of the railways marks one of the biggest 
revolutions which have taken place in 
the history of mankind. 

It can be said that up to this time the 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION 

Until destroyed by fire in 193O the CrystU Palice stood on Sydcnlnrn Hill nc u I on Ion 
Ihis vist glass structure origin illy occupud a position in lUd« Piik uluri it hous( d v\hit 
was known as tht (jrt at Exhibition of 1851 — the first of its kind » \ ( r Ik Id I hi i xhibiti n w is 
visi^ d by upwards of 6 million people and this picture shows Quien Vnloiia ind the 
Pniice Consort walking through the building 


fastest a man could travel on any fairly 
long journey was five miles an hour In 
his different campaigns the Duke of 
Wellington had had very little advant- 
age so far as travelling was concerned 
over Julius Caesar The horse was the 
means of travel and even an all-power- 
ful ruler such as Napoleon could do no 
more than arrange for swift changes of 
horses for his coach at different stages 
of his journey 

Stephenson's " Rocket " made a 
speed of forty miles an hour possible 
Long before Victoria's reign had come to 
an end, sixty miles an hour was a normal 
speed on long journeys The steam 
engine revolutionised ocean travel as 
well, though sailing-ships continued 
long after the last stage-coach had 
vanished from the roads Steam-power 
had been used in industry to some small 
extent before the locomotive revolu- 
tionised travel, but it was chiefly in the 
cotton industry that steam had proved 
its value In other main industries 


the methods used were still very mucli 
the same as they had been in 1760 
During this reign machines increased 
production enormously in every indus- 
try 

Penny Post and Telegrams 

There was another great improvement 
in the early years of the reign Penny 
post was established in Britain, largely 
owing to the efforts of Rowland Hill 
At that time postage rates were based 
on the distance the letter had to travel, 
the lowest charge being 4d Eventually 
the Post Office were persuaded to intro- 
duce the Penny Post which was at first 
planned for the mail-coaches on the 
roads But the rapid expansion of the 
railways made it a huge success Then, 
instead of the cost of postage being 
collected from the person receiving the 
letter, the sender paid m advance, and, 
within a year after penny post began, 
another new idea helped the letter- 
writer Postage stamps were issued 





I BEG yOUR GRACE TO PRAy FOR ME! 



RiSfhgttz 

In the above picture we are shown the scene when the Rirlish I*rincoss Victoria was informed that 
William TV. had died in the night and that she vras Queen of Great Britain. The Princess had 
been roused from sleep at five o'clock in the morning and appeared with a shawl over her night 
attire. The news was conveyed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Tord Chamberlain and 
others, who had driven post haste from Windsor. ” I beg your Grace to pray for me ! ” wore 
Victoria's first words on hearing the news. The painting is by Wells. 
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and sending a letter by post became a 
very simple matter 

Penny post disappeared in the war of 
1914-18, but the system remains the 
same. The value of a penny in 1840 was 
of course considerably more than it is 
to-day The Victorian era was a time of 
inventions and new ideas Electiicity 
came into practical use and the first 
public telegraph line was opened in 
1843 Before the end of her reign 
Queen Victoria had heard of the wonders 
of the new wireless telegraphy Ihe 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company 
was founded in 1897 and signals weie 
transmitted across the English Channel 
two years later The telephone and 
the motor-car came durmg her reign, 
while in the realm of industry the real 
beginning of what we now call mecliani- 
sation had been made and developed 
steadily and surely 

From all over the world there were 
demands lor British machines, engines, 
mar ifactured goods of all kinds, and at 
times for British engineers to build ru w 


railways or construct bndges In 1840 
the (^een had married her cousin, 
Albert, son of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, who took the title of Prince 
Consort in 1857 It was largely owing 
to his efforts that tlie Great Exhibition 
of 1851 was held in the spcchiUy con- 
structed Ciystal Palace which was 
erected m Hyde Paik More than 6 
million people visited this exhibition of 
British craftsmanship, and from the 
money obtained a fund was set aside 
for scholarships and similar educational 
purposes. 

Education for All 

Actually until this reign edur.ition 
was not regarded as being a matter in 
which the government should lx d( eply 
concerned There vvtrt m iiiy schools in 
the country tlie gieit public schools 
were well establislu'd when tlic Vic- 
toiian era began , many townslnid their 
ancient grammar schools and tin dif- 
ferent clnirches had their sc liools for 
poorer children unable to alforcl tin fees 



THE SCOTS GUARDS DEPART FOR THE CRIMEAN WAR 

This illustration, fiom a picture painted at the turn shows the '■nots Cruardb at iiuckini^h itn 
Palace ^^hele the regiment was roviowfd by Ciueen Vicloiia bclori i s departure to the C nmcan 
War, waged against Kussia by the Allies -Ptilain, I ranee and luikcy in the years 1854 5b 
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FIORENCE NK.HriNGALE VISITS WOOLWICH ' * ' 

\t Woolwuh T bo'ou h m tlit ( oimt> of I oiidon is tin well known Herbert Hosjiit il uidi 
d I il to SkIik \ I b rbi rt i foinui of Stiti loi \\ ir from whom it tiki'. iN 

n nni \t tlu pi b si il lust of tho nu rnori il ctit bisitJicfs (s ilpt iitd pi tuns wifli ins I 
lif,ui -.) in 1 tlu out on tile iitiith side is In rt depleted it shtiws 1 lorcnti Nighlin^ ib [ in mg 
t \isit to the Herbcit Hospital to comfort woundctl soldiers 


of in iny smill piivdlt schools winch 
ilso ( \ist( (1 Ilicir wcK societies, too, 
soTiK times siippoitccl by the churches, 
which established schools At most of 
these a small fee of two or three pence 
a week was charged The government 
eventually helpecl these with a yearly 
gr uit of money 

Ihen 111 1839 a committee was set up 
by tile govtTiiment to see that the 
moiu y they granted was properly used 
This was the begiimiiig of an Education 
Department, which later be^came a 
Board, and is now the Ministry of 
Education At the time of Waterloo 
tlicrc were probably one quarter of 
the cliildren m the country receiving 
instruction of some sort ; by 1870 the 
population h.ul increased enori, ously 
but probably one-half of the children 
w^ere being tauglit in school In that 
year a new Education Act was passed 
making elementary education 
compulsoiy, and in 1891 the sm ill fees 
which were still charged m many of 
these elementary schools were abolished 

Florence Nightingale’s Noble Work 

The population of England and 


Wihs more than doubled itsdf during 
Victoiia's leigii Iheie wtre no ic illy 
big w%aTs although tliere wi le 1 number 
of small ones some of which ciitainly 
caused anxiety among all classes of the 
people In Maxell 1854 the Ciiine<m 
War broke out, and its story is c)iie of 
inisni magement, suffering, heroism and 
loss riu Russians wislicd to bn ak up 
Turkey, generally ugarded as the 
sick man of Europe Fiance obji cted 
and Britain suppoitcd liei Ihe British 
.ind Ficncli Iindcd 111 the Ciiine.i The 
battles of Alma, Trike i man and Bala 
clav.i were among the engagemf nts, 
but the British troops suftcred more 
from tlie haidsliips of wantei and the 
lack of medical care than from tlic 
wwinds o( b.ittle, though those too, 
liad more tcrribh results than they 
might have had if there had been 
proper hospital accommodation in the 
beginning 

It was the noble devotion of Florence 
Nightingale and tlie nurses slie took 
with hei from England that stands out 
above everything else in the story of the 
Crimea She took full coiitiol of the 
hospital arrangements for the sick and 
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wounded and reduced the death-rate 
enormously. The story of her wonder- 
ful work and of the name by which the 
soldiers knew her — the lady of the 
Lamp — reached England. VWien she 
came back when the war at last was over 
in 1856, she was a popular heroine. A 
public subscription was raised and 
£50,000 was presented to her, all of 
which she gave for the foundmg of an 
Institution for Training Nurses. 

Queen Victoria bestowed honours 
upon her and other countries paid their 
tribute to her work whicli had set a 
standard for military nursing in the 
future. Throughout her life she con- 
tinued her work for the nursing pro- 
fession and her last honour was the 
Order of Merit given by King Edward 
VII in 1907, three years before her 
death at the age of ninety. 

There was trouble for our soldiers in 
India, too, where a serious mutiny bi oke 
out over certain suspicions raised in the 
mind of the native troops, Seveie 
fighting took place in several places 
and many heroic incidents, but it was 


nearly two years before the Mutiny was 
quelled and order restored in 1858. 
The government of India was taken 
from the hands of the East India 
Company and became the concern of 
the British Government, and Queen 
Victoria was proclaimed the ruler of 
India. In 1876 she was proclaimed 
Empress of India. 

How the Dominions Developed 

One important aspect of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign was the growth of the 
Empire, or as it is more correctly called 
to-day the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Someone has said that this 
Empire was the result of an accident, and 
there is truth in that idea. Napoleon 
set out to build an Empire, and other 
great conquerors from the time of 
Alexander planned campaigns with the 
same great object m view. 

But no ruler or government of 
Britain ever planned an Empire. There 
were men such as Cecil Rhodes wlio had 
their ou n dreams and ambitions and are 
to-day termed “ empire-builders.” But 



Picture Pofit / %brary. 

A COUNTY CRICKET MATCH IN 849 


The game of cnckct, played in every part of the British Commoi wealth, probably dates back to 
1200, but it was not till the eighteenth century that our modern gime really developed By the 
middle of the nineteenth century it had truly become our national summer game The picture above, 
which IS taken from a contcmpoiary print, shows a County match, Sussex versus Kent, being 

played at Brighton in 1849. 
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Uv ptrmnston of the Tate Gallery. 

THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE 

In the nineteenth century the attempts to find the North-West Passage, by which is meant the 
passage to China (Cathay) round the North of America, were resumed by Ross, Pany\ Franklin 
and others. In this picture, the artist. Sir John Everett Millais, Bt., P.R.A,, has depicted a 
weather-beaten captain listening to the account of earlier efforts to find the Passage and saying 
It ought to be done and Kngl.uul should do it." But it was not till 1903 6 that the famous 
explorer, Amundsen, made tlu' complete voyage. 


Rhodes was concerned with the opening 
up and development of lands practically 
unexplored. There was no question of 
leading armies against peaceful, settled 
peoples and compelling them to submit 
to alien nile. 

Wlien he was seventeen Rhodes spent 
some years in South Africa with his 
brother, a cotton planter in Kcttal, 
on account of ill-health. Diamonds 
were discovered while Rhodes was on 
this holiday, and he went off to the 
fields in search of the precious stones. 
As a result he laid the foundation of a 
fortune, but went back to England to 
complete his education at Oriel College, 
Oxford. 

Then he returned to Africa and spent 


much of his money buying land from 
the native chiefs or paying tliem to allow 
him to open mines on their territory. 
At times there was trouble when 
the natives plundered and killed not 
only the people of other tribes but 
white women and children as well. The 
chief of tlie Matabele, Lobengula, was 
defeated and disappeared, and the 
territory came under the sole control of 
Rhodes. It bears his name, Rhodesia, 
to-day. 

When further trouble broke out in 
the Matopo Hills, Rhodes, unarmed and 
with a few unarmed attendants, set out 
to make contact with the chiefs. He 
sent word to them that he was coming 
and they in turn sent a guide to meet 
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him and bring him to their secret meet- 
ing-place in the hills. Rhodes listened 
to them as they sat in council, heard 
their complaints and their excuses for 
killing innocent people. Then he swept 
tlieir excuses aside. 

'' That is past. Let us talk of the 
future. Wliich is it to be. War or 
Peace ? ” 

It was peace, and there was no further 
trouble. Difficulties arose later, not 
with the natives but with the Boers, and 
tlie result was war in 1899. Whether 
Rhodes was entirely right in the atti- 
tude he took, or whether Kruger, 
leader of the Boers, was fully justified 
in the obstinate stand he made, may 
still be argued. It is all bygone history 
now and the troubles of those years 
had their effect on Cecil Rhodes. He 
died, still under fifty years of age, in 
1902 shoi tly before the war came to an 
end and peace was signed. Eight 
year> later the Union of South Africa 
bee ne an accomplished fact. 

By his will Rhodes created the 
scholarships which still bear his name 
for students from the British Dominions 
and Colonies as wtU as from the U.S.A. 
to attend any college at Oxford. These 
scholarships are awarded armualJy not 
solely for scholastic abilities, though 
these are impoitant, but also for 
achievements in manly outdoor sports, 
and for moral qualities and force of 
character. 

Canada, which had grown from a few 
scattered settlements of struggling 
British and French pioneers, became 
the Dominion of Canada by an Act 
passed in 1867. Australia grew from 
a colony which was for a time merely 
regarded as a place where English 
convicts could be sent. But there were 
many other settlers during Queen 
Victoria's early reign, and by 1859 
Au'>tralia was organised into five 
separate States, each independent and 
having its own laws. Eventually a 
federal system was worked out and on 
January ist, 1901, the Commonwealth 
of Australia was inaugurated. New 


Zealand, too, grew from a small colony 
to a great country, becoming the 
Dominion of New Zealand some six 
years after Queen Victoria's death. 

Both in Australia and New Zealand 
there was never any question of con- 
quest, except of the natural difficulties 
the early settlers had to face in esta- 
blishing themselves in unexplored lands. 
All this growth of Empiie took place 
during the Victorian era and the real 
basis for the present broad Common- 
wealth of Nations was laid. It was an 
age of great statesmen, too, such as 
William Ewart Gladstone, Benjamin 
Disraeli, John Bright, Rich<ird Cobden, 
and others, all of whom had some part in 
steering the country through difficult 
times or helping to assert tlie principle.s 
on w^liich our present so( i(‘fy and our 
rights as citizens are btised to day. 

Science, Industry and Art 

The nineteenth century saw the ])r.ir- 
tical beginning of the scientilu' nge. 
During the Victorian (la scienc(* made 
spectacular discoveries and advan('(‘s. 
Until this period science had (uilaiged 
human knowledg(^ but had not greatly 
changed the conditions of life. Now 111 
every branch the scientists beg.in to im- 
prove the conditions in w^hich mankind 
lived. Wliethcr in swifter eommumra- 
tions by electric telegraph or in better 
lighting by electric lamps, or m medical 
science by the discovery and gcMicral use 
of anaesthetics by P.isteur and Lister, or 
the advance made in knowledge of tlie 
nervous system as well as in relation to 
the preservation of foods and the part 
food plays in our healtli, the scientist 
played a tremendous part in abolishing 
ignorance and ensuring happier and 
more healthy conditions for every 
section of the population. 

Factory Acts were passed to protect 
the workeis and real wages " steadily 
rose. It has been calculated that 
between 1850 and 1900 real wages had 
been doubled ; that is, although the 
price of goods had risen the rise in 
wages was considerably more and the 
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H and D. Douney. 

NEARLY SlXn-FOUR YEARS OUR QUEEN 

Hero 1. .1 stiKlio poitrait uf Queen Vk lori.i. t.ikon dunns her Liter 
^c.Lrsan(l slioith afU’ her Diamond Jubiloi in US97 
our ludoiv NNi h.iNe uexer had anothu sovt u ign \M.) n igmd for so 
long Out 1 1 ^ u Iona died at Osln)rm Housi . in Isk of \N ight. 
lanuaiN 1*101. and was buried at Lrogmoie, lu ai Wimlst^r 


average person was 
able to buy twice as 
much as he could have 
done fifty years before. 

In industry the hours 
were gradually reduced 
and in many trades the 
ideal of the Victorian 
age of an eight-hour day 
had been reached before 
the end of her reign. 

Literature, the arts 
and music flourished. 

To mention only a few 
names of that period 
which are still remem- 
bered to-day ; Dickens, 

Thackeray, Meredith, 

Carlyle and Ruskin are 
amr^g the famous 
authors ; Tennyson, 
r o w n 1 n g and 
Swinburne made their 
names as poets; 

Turner, Whistler, 

Millais and William 
Morris weie among the 
foremost of many great 
artists. 

Some of the produc- 
tions of that era may 
not appeal to us to-day, 
and we may smile m 
our superior wisdom, 
just as wo may be 
amused at the early 
ellorts of tlie locomotive builders, or 
the liist motor car oi aeioplano But 
it IS the pioneer iiig and piogresbive 
efforts of one generation wliich make 
possible the big advances of the next. 

Games and Sport 

Sport had always been popular in 
Britain, but it had been largely con- 
fined to certain classes. Games had 
been played but they were chiefly 
local amusements and rules weie made 
to suit conditions or the vagaries ol 
certain players. It was in Victorias 
reign that the playing of games became 
a part of the life of the whole nation. 


The dates when many of the oigani- 
idtions which now contiol the^e games 
were founded gives some idea of what 
happened in this sphere dining this 
leign. The Football Association was 
founded in 1863, while the liistoiy of 
the oldest Rugby club goes back to 
i860 and the Rugby Union came into 
existence in 1871. Lawn tennis dates 
from 1874 fLe first championship 
was played at Wimbledon in 1877. 

Ciicket goes back to Anglo-Saxon 
times, and the M.C.C. was founded as 
long ago as 1788, but it was in the 
Victorian era that County champion- 
ships and Test matches began. Hockey 
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became a recognised game in 1883 and 
the Hockey Association was founded in 
1886. The bicycle first appeared on the 
scene at the beginning of the reign but 
its use was not widespread at first. 
Then in 1878 the Cyclists' Touring Club 
was founded and the National Cyclists' 
Union in the same year. The Oxford 
and Cambridge Boat Race has been 
rowed each year almost continuously 
since 1856, and the Amateur Swimming 
Association came into being in 1869, 
while in 1880 the Amateur Athletic 
Association was formed. 

This is just an indication of what 
might be called the Victorian spirit of 
association and organisation which 
existed in many other spheres besides 
sport. It was an era when the word 
progress was full of meaning, and if 
to-day it does not mean so much it is 
largely because our progress has been 
too uneven and our moral progress has 
not kept pace with our inventiveness. 

In the Yean of Jubilee 

There was fighting in Africa in the 
latter part of Queen Victoria's reign 
apart from the unfortunate war in South 
Africa. In the Sudan the Dervishes 
rose in 1883, and General Gordon, shut 
off in Khartoum, was slain in 1885, when 
the fort was taken by the Dervishes. 
Gordon's death through the treachery 
of the Der/ishes was not avenged till 
1898 when Kitchener overwhelmed 
them at Omdunnan and Khartoum was 
captured. Amongst those who fought 
at Omdurman was a young officer at- 
tached to the 2 1st Lancers, Winston 
Spencer Churchill, destined to lead the 
nation more than forty years later 
through her days of greatest peril. 

The Jubilee of 1887 and the Diamond 
Jubilee of 1897 may be said to mark 
the triumph of Queen Victoria's reign. 
Rulers of many countries and represen- 
tatives from all the overseas Dominions 
and Colonies of what had slowly risen 
to be the greatest Empire in history all 
came to London to take part in the 
national celebrations. Demonstrations 


of loyalty such as had never taken 
place before in British history testified 
to the place she had won as ruler of the 
nation. 

In the sixty-three years of her reign 
the nation passed from a period of great 
poverty and depression to one of pros- 
perity and continually expanding world 
trade. The real foundations of the 
great Commonwealth of nations were 
laid ; education became not merely 
the right of the few but compulsory for 
all, and in particular, the higher edu- 
cation of women was among the several 
factors which completely changed their 
outlook and led to their emancipation 
from all the fetters which had kept 
them from taking their full share in 
public life. 

The position of workers in industiy 
made equally big advances. In 1875 
many of the old restrictions on trade 
unions were abolished and the principle 
of collective bargaining between em- 
ployers and workers was sanctioned 
When Queen Victoria came to the 
throne only about three people in every 
hundred had the right to vote at an 
election. In 1867 and 1884 Representa- 
tion of the People Acts were passed, and 
in 1885 an Act for the Redistribution of 
Seats, all of wliich increased the number 
of people entitled to vote. 

End of an Era 

From the " hungry forties " whicli 
marked the early years of her reign to 
the peace and plenty of the gay 
nineties " Queen Victoria could look 
back on an era of steady progress and a 
gradual raising of the standard of living 
throughout her realm. She died at 
Osborne on Januaiy 22nd, 1901, having 
reigned for more than sixty-three years, 
four years longer than any other British 
monarch. An entry from her famous 
“ Journals " gives the keynote of the 
great Queen's life : " May this year 
bring us peace and may I be able to 
maintain strongly and stoutly the 
honour and dignity of my coimtry. 
God help me in my arduous task." 



EDWARD THE PEACEMAKER 



SANDRINGHAM HOUSE, NORFOLK 


Thi.. couiilrv residcnct* was the favourite home of Kilwarri VII , for whom it was built 

in jH(ig 71, when he was I’nnce of Wales. A builduij* of red brick in thi‘ Elizabethan style, 
it stands in a picturesque park of some 200 acres and is to-day a favourite holiday home of the 

Royal Family. 


A LBE1?T ICclwdnl, who Liter be- 
L\ came King Edward Vll, was 
JL jL born at Buckingham Palace in 
November 1841, the second child and 
eldest son of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert of Saxc-Coburg. Ht‘ was only one 
month old when he was created Prince 
of Wales and Earl of Chester. Both Jiis 
father and mother had strong views on 
the kind of education that was (h'sirable 
for the future king and there is little 
doubt that his early youtli was lived 
largely according to the time-table set 
by his governesses and tutors. 

Later he studied science at Edinburgli 
and then went successively to ('hrist 
Church, Oxford, and Trinity, Cam- 
bridge. The wisest part of his education 
came afterwards when lie tra\ 'lied 
widely. His first long tour was to 
Canada and the U.S.A. in i860. The 
Canadian visit was a personal triumph 
for the yftung Prince. Among his public 
ceremonies were the laying of the 
foundation stone of the Parliament 
House at Ottawa and opening the 
Victoria Bridge over the St Lawrence 
at Montreal. 


Learning from Life 

In 1862 the Prince went to the Holy 
Land. In the following year, he mar- 
ried Princess Alexandra, daughter of a 
Prince of Denmark who shortly after- 
wards became King of that country. 
The Prince Consort had died at the end 
of 180 1 and to a large extent Queen 
Victoria withdrew fiom public life and 
it L ll to her son tu represent her at many 
public ceremonies. But for a long time 
his mother restricted him to such cere- 
monial appearances as the opening of 
the Mersey Tunnel and th(* laying of the 
foiindation stone of the 'Lower Thidge, 
;us if thi'se alone were all Ik' needed 
by way of training for the weighty 
problems of kingship that would later 
fall upon his shoulders. Neither his own 
pleas nor those of her ministers would 
induce her to let him receive tutorship 
in statecraft, and it was not until 1895 
that she relented sufficiently to allow 
the Prince to see the Foreign Office 
dispatches. 

The Prince found an answer to 
these limitations in travel abroad. He 
visited the Empire Overseas to a far 
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greater extent than any of his prede- 
cessors and mastered the complexities of 
international affairs by personal contact 
with the sovereigns and statesmen of 
Europe. To Egypt, Ireland, Russia, and 
India he went — a timely ambassador 
of Britain's royal house who was soon 
to be known for his coiiscientioxis atten- 
tion to public duty and for the wisely- 
phrased observations that he made 
from time to time. Of him, Sir John 
Marriott has rightly said no English 
King had ever come to the throne with 
such a perfect mastery of Foreign 
Politics, or so intimate a knowledge 
of personal factors in international 
equations." 

At home, the Prince won popularity 
by his studied aloofness from party 
politics, by the warm-hearted way in 
which he took up any cause that would 
promote the good of his people, and by 
his chaiactenstically British love of 
sportsmanship. For he welcomed 
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every chance to take part in the life of 
the nation. 

It can fairly be said of him that he 
held made the most of these opportuni- 
ties of becoming acquainted not only 
with every part of the country but with 
the people as well. 

He had an inexliaustible interest in 
men and learned more from them than 
he did from the books which he had had 
to read so assiduously in his youth. It 
was no doubt from this contact with the 
ordinary people that he developed Ins 
keen interest and sympathy with social 
reform. He became a member of the 
royal commission on the housing of the 
poor, and to him the London hospitals 
owed a great deal for the work he did on 
their behalf. 

Not until he was in his sixtieth yeai 
did he come to the throne, and by tlien 
he had mature judgment, a quick 
and flexible mind, and a vciy dcai 
appreciation of the part to b(* played 



(jraphti Photo Unmn 

AT A ROYAL MARRIAGE CEREMONY 

The biiilden death of his elder biother, Albert Victor, in 1892, ivade Prince Geoigc, King Kdward’b 
second son, heir to the throne after his father, then F^rincc of Wales Prince George was created 
Duke of York and on July 6th, 1893 he married Victoiia Mary, only daughter of the Jiuke and 
Duchess of Teck, in the Chapel Koyal, St. james’s. Our illustration '■.hows the S( cnc at the ceremony, 
with the PuiK t oI Wale's, lab i King Edwanl \ 1 I, standing brlund Oiuu 11 Victoria 
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by a democratic and limited monarchy. 
He became an ambassador of peace and 
paid a series of visits designed to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship 
between Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Portugal. Twice he visited Ger- 
many with the same object, and it was 
due to his efforts that our coimtry came 
to terms of good understanding with 
Russia. 

It was, too, his own love of France 
and appreciation of the French people 
that made him the friend of the French 
presidents and helped greatly towards 
the establishment of the entente cordiale 
(friendly understanding) which counted 
for much in later years. 

Submarines and Aeroplanes 

The war in South Africa had not yet 
ended wiiea King Edward ascended the 
throne. Under Kitchener the task of 
bringing liostilities to a close was event- 
ually successful in 1902 and a treaty of 
peace was signed at Pretoria on May 31. 

1 he Pt\ace of Vereeniging had recon- 
ciliation as its aim ; for Britain had 
no ill-will foi the Boers, and a few years 
later in the reign tried further to heal 
the scars of war by granting responsible 
government to the Oiange Free State 
and the Transvaal — measures whose 
wisdom was proved in later years when 
(ieneial Botha rallied the Boers to 
Biitain's aid in the first World War, 

In the same year as the peace treaty 
was signed at Pretoria, Marconi sent the 
first successful messages by wireless from 
Poldhu in Cornwall to Nova Scotia 
and to Massachusetts in the U.S.A. 
King Edward himself exchanged 
wireless messages with President 
Theodore Roosevelt of the U.S./\. in 
1903. In the following year Parlia- 
ment passed a Wireless Telegraphy Act 
which gave the government control 
over the system throughout the British 
Isles. 

The reign of Edward VII in the 
opening years of tliis century saw two 
other new wonders accomplish their 
first successful journeys. The sub- 
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IHK PRINCESS FROM OVER THE SEA 

llic nitiiiiagc of the riince of Wales to 
Princess Alexandra was iminenselv happy, 
and theie is little doubt but that the reign 
of Edward Vll was made even more memor- 
able by the influence of his consort. 

marine was not entirely new ; there 
had eii under-water vessels m the 
previous century but they were legarded 
as risky experiments. It was not until 
1901 that the first British submarine 
was launched ; in the half-century 
which has passed since this submarine 
was planned for practical use tremen- 
dous improvements have been made. 

Even more wonderful progrei>s has 
been made in another form of loco- 
motion. Many men had dreamed of 
flying by a heavier-than-air machine 
that would not be so entirely at the 
mercy of the winds as a balloon. 
The dream came true on December 17th, 
1903, when the Wright brothers flew in 
an aeroplane for the first successful 
flight ever accomplished. Later, in 
1908, the two brothers came to France 
and demonstrated in a series of remark- 
able flights that they had conquered the 
air. Among the distinguished visitors 
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who went specially to see the demon- a year or two before he came to the 
strations the brothers gave at Pau in throne, and was among the early 
France was King Edward VII. enthusiasts in the motoring world. 

It was largely owing to the invention 
of the internal combustion engine that Youth and Old Age 
both the submarine and the aeroplane The Boy Scout movement was 
became something more than wonderful launched by General (later Lord) Baden- 
toys. The motor-car had driven upon Powell in 1909 and made a remarkable 
English roads in the late years of Queen appeal to the boys of this country. 
Victoria's reign, but imder difficulties “ B.P.'s" spirited defence of Mafeking 
arising both from the imperfections of had made him a popular hero of the 
the machine and the objections of the South African War. Since then the 
authorities. In 1901 when a member Scout Movement has steadily increased 
of Parliament attempted to drive one and has become a world-wide brother- 
of the new-fangled horseless carriages hood of youth. 

into Palace Yard, Westminster, he was For the old people the first Old Age 
told by the policeman on duty : "'Them Pensions Act was passed in the same 
things aren't allowed in here ! " But year and came into force on January 
King Edward had taken his first trip ist, 1909. It was merely a beginning 
in a motor-car with that pioneer of of a social measure which has been 
motoring. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, extended very considerably since tlien. 



W» ^ D. Downey, 

WATCHING THE GAMES AT BHAEMAR 


King Edward VII was a keen sportsman and interested in tht many difierent branches of open-air 
contests that have been a feature of British life for so long. In this picture he is seen with his son. 
later King Oeorge V, and his two grandsons. Prince Edward, now Duke of Windsor, and Princa 
Albert, later Kmg Greorge VI. The photograph was taken in 1902 and shows them as spectators 

at the Braemar Games in Scotland. 
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At first the pension was at the rate of 
five shillings a week for persons over 70 
who were qualified to receive it accord- 
ing to the conditions laid down regarding 
income. 

These first years of the twentieth 
century foreshadowed the tremendous 
part science was destined to play in 
the lives of every one during the years 
that were to come. From the first brief 
flight of the Wright brothers it was only 
another five or six years before the 
Channel had been flown. Telegraphs, 
telephones and electric lighting had 
come in the Victorian era. The reign of 
Edward VII saw electricity applied to 
tramcars and railways, and wireless 
telegraphy was installed in warships and 
lighthouses as early as 1905, two years 
before a complete transatlantic service 
was est,:blished. 

Advancing Too Rapidly 

In one way it may be that some of 
these marvels of the twentieth century 
came too suddenly. The Victorian era 
had been a long period of steadily- 
increasing prosperity, accompanied by 
a general rise in the standard of living. 
There had been wars, but they had been 
fought with weapons that were not sucli 
a great advance on those used at Water- 
loo. Science had not then learned how 
to adapt its new-found powers to the 
task of destruction. The famous his- 
torian, G. M. Trevelyan, has summed up 
these early years of the twentieth 
century : “ Man's power over nature far 
outstripped his moral and mental 
development. In a single generation 
came the motor-car, wireless telegraphy 
and the conquests of the air and the 
world under the sea . . . linking up 
distant races too closely and too 
suddenly ; and putting into the hands 
of personal and national ambition 
new weapons of conquest and self- 
aggrandisement which have proved 
the means of mutual destruction." 

There were men in that first decade of 
this century who feared this outcome. 
Among them King Edward VII can 
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KING EDWARD Vll AS FIELD-MARSHAL 

King Edward Vll w^as born at Biickmgham 
Palace, Nov. q, 1H41, and became heir to the 
throne. For many yeais during his mother's 
widowhood he w^as the lepiesentative of the 
^uecn at functions she felt unable to attend. 

He succeeded to the throne in 1901. 

be numbered and in his own sphere he 
did all that a king may do to create an 
atmosphere of good will among nations. 
It was known at the time that it was 
King Edward whose efforts averted war 
between Norway and Sweden when 
those two countries ceased to be part- 
ners. In other cases, too, he worked 
without stint in the interests of peace. 
He was, too, a keen and practical 
farmer, a great dog lover, and a patron 
of the turf, a fact which sometimes 
brought criticism upon him. On three 
occasions his horses won the Derby. He 
was also a keen yaclitsman, a first-class 
shot, and altogether an all-round 
sportsman. 

When he died in May, igio, the 
countiy mourned not only a monarch 
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and great statesman, but a leader of 
marked human sympathies and per- 
sonal attainments. His wife, Queen 
Alexandra, gained for herself as 
great a popularity among all classes 
as King Edward had done. Slie died 
in November, 1925. 

The War-clouds Threaten 

Edward the Peacemaker had won his 
title within two years of his accession 
to the throne by the powerful influence 
which he exerted in foreign politics for 
understanding and friendship between 
the nations of the world. His hand 
could be seen in the cordial relation- 
ships which had been established with 
France and Russia, and Portugal and 
Spain. His state visit to Berlin in 
1909 had allayed German fears of 
encirclement and dispelled the clouds 



PottU. 

THE FAMOUS DOG CASAR 

King Edward passed away in May, 1910, after 
a reign that was all too brief. At the State 
funeral his favourite terrier Csesar (seen 
above) was present. 


which had overhung Anglo-German 
relations. At home, he had shown the 
country the true worth of a constitu- 
tional monarchy whose representative 
possessed real ability in statesmanship 
and a personality that swept all before 
it in the Courts and Chancelleries of 
Europe. 

Even so the reign brought the first 
ominous rumblings in the volcano of 
international relationships. In Germany 
such men as Schlieffen, the unscrupu- 
lous chief of staff, thought in terms of 
war with France and argued that 
Britain would only be effective upon 
the sea where the growing Geiman 
navy could keep her at bay while a 
decision was won upon the land 
Though aibitration had been used 
to settle international problems, and 
co-operation between nations found 
expression in such institutions as the 
International Office of Health (set up 
in 1907), the alliances and groupings of 
European States and the inflammable 
material which was too readily to hand 
in the Balkans and elsewheio hustled 
unsuspecting Europe onwards to the 
dread time of world conflagration. 

In Germany, the friendly relations 
which Britain had established with such 
countries as France and Russia were 
seen as an attempt to encircle Germany 
whose military chiefs, in common with 
those of Austria, had thirsted for war 
with France and Russia two years befoi e 
the death of Edward the Peacemaker. 

The German military leaders found 
nothing wanting in the character and 
behaviour of their Kaiser. Wilhelm II, 
Emperor of Germany, through his 
vanity, his double-dealing. Iris tactless 
and warlike public pronouncements, did 
as much as anyone to keep Europe in a 
state of high tension. 

So, when Edward the Peacemaker 
died in 1910, Europe lay in uneasy 
peace. Civilisation and human progress 
had reached new heights, and out- 
wardly things went well for the restless 
continent +hat within four years was 
to be twisted in an agony of war. 
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A KING AT THE HELM 

Oeorj^e V enUted the Royal Navy in 1877 and it wab not until the death of his elder brother, 
Albert Victor, in J%2, that his naval careei was ended Ills love of the sea continued thioughout 
his life, and in this picture he is seen at the helm of the Royal yacht, Brt(a>ima. 


G eorge the fifth, first 

sovereign of the House of 
Windsoi , was the second son of 
King Edward VII. He became Heir 
Appaient to the throne after the sudden 
death of his elder brother, the Duke of 
Clarence, in 1892. 

Remembering how he had been handi- 
capped by the stern seclusion of his 
own strict upbringing, King Edward 
was a generous and understanding 
father to his two sons, giving them the 
freedom that he himself had been 
denied and educating them in be 
citizens of the world. As a small boy 
Prince George had Charles Kingsley as 
one of his tutors and spent much of his 
young life on the Sandringham estate. 
But in 1877, when he was twelve years 
old, he and his brother went to the 
training ship Britannia, George was 
then the youngest boy to be enrolled as 
a cadet. 


Cadets in the Navy 

ThiTe was neither preferential treat- 
ment nor favouiitism The royal 
princes led the same life as any ordinary 
cadets, and after tw^o years on the 
Britannia they went to H M.S. 
Bacchante, an caily armoured cniiser 
wdiich was to give them their first 
experience of the world beyond Britain 
And what experience it was I In the 
Bacchante they cruised to Gibraltar and 
the blue Mediterranean, then on to 
Baibados, Bermuda, Trinidad, and 
Jamaica. A short spell at a home port 
for lefitting and the Bacchante was off 
again, this time taking the royal mid- 
shipmen to Buenos Aires, the Falklands, 
Capetown, Australia, the Fiji Islands 
and Japan, and thence to China, 
Singapore, Ceylon, Egypt, and the Holy 
Land. The princes kept a log of these 
wonderful voyages which — ^as their 
father well knew — were a better educa- 
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tion for royal duties than long years at 
school desks, and their account was 
afterwards published under the title : 
The Cruise of the ** Bacchante 
There was as yet no sign of the illness 
which was to end the life of George's 
brother who now began more serious 
training for kingship. George himself 
went to Switzerland, and thence to 
Heidelburg University, to study 
languages, later returning to the Navy 
which was his leal love. But the naval 
career of Our Sailor Prince " as he 
was popularly called, during which he 
rose to command the cruiser Crescent, 
was abruptly terminated when he 
became Heir Apparent in 1892. A 
year later, as Duke of York, Prince 
George of Wales took his seat in the 
House of Lords, and a few months 
after, married his cousin. Princess May, 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of 
Tcck, who at once won a place in the 
hecirts of the people by her "g^ace, 
dig ity, and devotion to duty and was 
known and loved by us as Queen Mary, 
mother of King Gcoige VI. 


Tours of the Empire 
The young couple at once entered 
into a seemingly endless round of 
public engagements, for such are the 
burdens of royalty that the members 
of a royal house, more often than not, 
have to forfeit the simple pleasures of 
private life that more humble citizens 
can enjoy. In 1901, the Prince and 
Princess set out in the Ophir on a 52,000 
mile sea and land tour of the Empire. 
Tours of India and Canada followed, 
and when the Prince came to the 
throne in 1910, theie could have been 
few British sovereigns who had so great 
a personal knowledge of the vast 
domains over which they had to rule. 

On accession, the King found himself 
face to face with a serious constitutional 
crisis over reform of the House of Lords. 
The sudden death of King Edward had 
to some extent stilled the harsher words 
bandied by the political parties, but the 
situation was still extremely delicate. 
Eventually Parliament was dissolved 
and its successor swiftly passed the 
refoiTU bill — the Parliament JBiH — 
which was accepted 
by the House of 
Lords and which 
curbed the age-old 
powers of the Lords 
to over-rule de- 
cisions made by the 
Commons. This 
Parliament Act, as 
it now became, is 
of immense signifi- 
cance in our 
constitutional his- 
tory. Seldom has 
" the Mother of 
Parliaments" com- 
mitted to the 
statute book the 
accepted rules and 
practices of govern- 
ment which are 
the Constitution of 
our country. The 
Parliament Act was 
the first statute to 
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H.M.S. BRITANNIA 

1 he training ship for ollicers of th^ Royal Navy as slie was moored at 
Dartmouth before the K.N. College was erected. Prince Ctorge 
joined the vessel when he was twelve, the youngest boy to be enrolled 

as a cadet 
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FOR A THREE YEARS’ CRUISE 'I oMcal rrc^s 

This is a picture of M.M.S. Bacchante, in which the two royal brothers 
made a world cruise on leaving Daitmouth. They kept a diary that 
was afterwar<lspii])lished under the title ; The Crutse of the " Bacchante.’* 
The vessel was an early armoured cruiser. 


Britain's women 
did more perhaps 
for their cause 
than any of the 
riotous demon- 
strations of the 
pre-war years 
and won them 
a limited fian- 
chise in the 
Reform Act of 
1918 which was 
fully extended 
by the Equal 
Franchise Act 
of 1928. Tilt 
battle-cry of 
“Votes for 
Women” had 
finally tri- 
umphed. 

The first years 
of the reign of 
George the Fifth 


define the legal relationship of 
Commons and Lords, a written part of a 
Constitution that is largely unwritten. 

Britain prided herself upon her 
democracy, but as yet there was a 
large and important section of the 
people whose rights had not been 
acknowledged. A parliamentary vote 
for every woman was the aim of the 
Suffragettes whose demonstrations for 
their cause often took violent form . Shop 
windows were smashed, pictures at the 
National Gallery slashed, and police and 
property attacked . Suffragettes chained 
themselves to the railings of Govern- 
ment offices, and one even threw herself 
in front of the horses on Derby Day. 
Suffragettes arrested for their wild 
behaviour stoically embarked on hun- 
ger strikes when they were sent to 
prison. The leader of these militant 
members of the “ monstrous regiment ” 
was Mrs. Pankhurst and it is to her 
eternal credit that, when war came in 
1914, she turned the energies of her 
turbulent movement to patriotic 
service in the munitions factories and 
auxiliaries. The gallant war service of 
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AGED FIFTEEN 


Our sailor prince, aftcrw'ards King George V, 
as he was in his early days in the Royal Navy. 
11 was intended that he should make the sea 
his life's career. 
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were also years of spectacle and 
progress. At home the nation read 
of the pomp and splendour of the 
great Delhi Durbar attended by the 
King and Queen in 19 ii and applauded 
royal sportsmanship in Indian jungles 
where twenty-one tigers and several 
rhinoceroses fell to the royal gun. Pro- 
gress was represented by such startling 
innovations as the Aerial Post, or Air 
Mail, and the first Aerial Derby held 
at Brooklands in 1912. Abroad Count 
Zeppelin was building Germany the 
giant airships that were to bear his 
name, and P^goud, a daring French 
aviator, was astounding his compatriots 
by exhibitions of looping the loop 
and flying upside down. There were 
tragedies, too, at this time in the 
young century — the loss of the 46,000 
White Star liner Titanic which struck 
an iceberg and went down with 1,600 


lives : and in 1913, the death of 
gallant Captain Scott and his com- 
panions in the Antarctic. But these 
were as nothing to the terrible bolt 
from the blue which hurtled down upon 
Europe in 1914. 

" The secret opponent of our inter- 
national policy was how von Biilow, 
the crafty (ierman Chancellor described 
Britain, and in his country the great lie 
had been fostered that Britain sought 
to destroy Germany by ringing her 
about with hostile powers. As we have 
seen, Germany was preparing for war 
in the reign of Edward VII, whose 
visits abroad and purely defensive 
alliances were seen by the Germans as 
further evidence of Britain's evil inten- 
tions. Since the accession of George 
the Fifth, the sabre-rattling Kaiser had 
already once brought Europe to the 
brink of war with the Agadir incident 



AT THE DELHI DURBAR c^nrawr^s 

The year 1911 saw both the Coronation of George V and the visit of the King and Queen to 
India for a Durbar. Here Their Majesties are seen showing then^sclves to the populace. The 
State ceremony known as a Durbar, took place at the Proclaniation of Britain's King as 
Emperor of India and was one of the most imposing functions ever to be staged. 
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Central Press 

THE KING IN THE JUNGLE 


During his visit to India to attend the great Delhi Durbar King George, obtaining a few da vs' 
respite frfim aihiirs of statf , went on a sporting expedition into the jungle ol Nepal Known all 
his life as a first class shot, Ills Majesty on this occasion seiuntl no fewer than twent\-one tigers 

with his ow^n gu” 


of 1911, when he clumsily attempted to 
meddle with French aspirations in 
North Africa. Meanwhile, the naval 
race had continued and Britain's 
invitation to Germany to join in a 
“ naval holiday " was rejected outright 
by von Tiipitz, the bellicose Gemian 
naval chief whose forces in the North 
Sea became doubly strong with the 
opening of the Kiel Canal. 

No one — save perhaps the Gei^nan 
militarists — wanted war, yet ironically 
enough most European states had good 
enough cause to enter any war that 
came along. These causes lay, not in 
the homes and fields of the continent, 
nor in the citie.s and business centres, 
but in the Chancelleries and Foreign 
Offices, where revenge for past defeats 
and territorial aggrandisement were 


still found attractive. Even so no one 
could have foreseen the way in w^hich the 
tragedy was to burst upon Europe 
nor the fateful part to be played by 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, the heir 
to the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
and his wife. 

Their assassination by Gavrilo Prin- 
cep at the small Bosnian town of 
Sarajevo was the tinder spark to the 
combustible material that had been 
piling up in Europe ever since the days 
of Bismarck. Princep was an Austrian 
subject of Seibian nationality, and 
his desperate deed was undoubtedly 
planned as an act of revenge for the 
annexation of Slav provinces. Urged 
on by Gcimany, Austria forced war 
upon Serbia, spurning British mediation 
plans. 
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A Sc:rap of Paper 

Her obstinate bloodthirstiness 
brought into awful movement the whole 
machinery of European alliances and 
connections. Russia swiftly came into 
the war upon Serbia’s side, while 
Germany confronted both France and 
Belgium with insulting demands that 
could only lead to conflict. That now 
historic “ Scrap of Paper,” the Kaiser’s 
solemn treaty with Belgium, was con- 
temptuously cast aside by Germany 
whose violation of Belgian territory at 
once brought Britain into the war. 
Presently other states were swept into 
the crucible — Montenegro and Japan 
against Germany, Turkey with Ger- 
many against the allies. Later, still 
other states were to become involved, 
Mediterranean Italy and distant 
America, and smaller nations in the 
Balkans. 

If we include the war at sea, there 
were no less than eight fighting 


" Fronts in this war of nations — the 
Western Front of Belgium and France : 
the Eastern Front where Russia bravely 
faced the onslaughts of Germany and 
Austria : the Italian Front (from 1915 
onwards) where Italy, Britain, and 
France grappled with Austria : the 
Balkans where, after 1917, Roumania, 
Greece, and the Allies fought Turkey 
and Bulgaria : Egypt and Palestine 
where Turkey was our enemy as she 
was in another Middle East Front — 
that of Mesopotamia : and finally in 
Africa, where there were three theatres 
of operations. 

Retreat from Mons 

The first advantage usually lies with 
the aggressor, and the (ierman forces 
swept through Belgium to come to 
grips at Mons with the British Expedi- 
tionary Force which had landed in 
France on August i6th, 1914. Once 
more Belgium was fulfilling her tragic 



Marcont'i WtrrUsi IdegraphCo. Ltd. 

LONDON’S FIRST BROADCASTING STUDIO (iLO) IN 192a 


Except for a comparatively small number of experimenters, broc dcasting of wireless programmes 
was unknown in this country until 1922. From 1920 there had been many test broadcasts, and 
then in May 1922 the London Broadcast Station (2LO) began to send out more or less regular 
broadcasts of music and speech. Our photograph shows this first T.ondon nro«idcasting Studio at 
Marconi House, London, as it was in 1922. 
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A ROYAL RfVILW FOR THE SCOUTS 


JiPual Prcs'i 


Soiling the seal of rtjyal favout on tlu* new mo\< ment. His Majesty held a review of some jo.ooo 
13 oy S(outs in Windsor (ritat l‘nik during the year 1911, a comparatively short while after 
Baden l^owell had launched liis vast broUiethood of youth Bo\s came from all parts to join 
in the histoiic gatheiing, which achieved much m helping Scouting to popularity 


r61e as a part of the ** Cockpit of 
Europe as, with the falling back of 
the French Fifth Army there began the 
heioic retreat fiom Mons — a senes ol 
gallant rearguard actions which slowed 
down the German advance. 

At home, few believed that the war 
would continue for longer than a year. 
Only as the grim struggle proceeded 
was Britain to realise its awful vastness. 
At the outset, none save perhaps Lord 
Kitchener, foresaw that this was to be 
war in its most terrible form, in which 
mighty armies were to grapple time 
and again to wrest but a few hu: died 
yards of shell-pocked ground from each 
other, while each added still peater 
numbers to the ever-growing lists of 
casualties. 

The German advance continued. In 
the east, the Russian invasion of East 
Prussia, planned to take pressure off 
the Western Front, met with disaster 
at Tannenberg and the Masurian Lakes. 


In the west one of the decisive battles 
of the war was being fought in the 
valley of the Marne where Joffre, the 
Fren h commander, and liis British 
allies at last brought the Germans to a 
ha't. 

After this followed the battles of 
Ypres, fought successfully to prevent 
German attempts to cut the Biitish 
lines of communication through the 
Channel ports, and then — deadlock. 
The war seemed to have settled down to 
a long struggle of attrition in which the 
millions of the opposing armies faced 
each other in 500 miles of entrench- 
ments from Belgium to the Swiss 
frontier. 

Kitchener’s Army 

At home it was lealised that the task 
of defeating Germany was beyond the 
powers of Britain’s small regular armj^ 
which had borne the brunt of the first 
fighting and suffered terrible losses. 
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The Secretary of State for War at the 
time was Horatio Kitchener, a fine 
soldier who had been Commander-in- 
Chief in the Boer War and had built up 
an efficient Anglo-Egyptian army which 
fought with distinction in the Sudan 
where Kitchener avenged the murder 
of General Gordon at Khartoum. He 
had also helped in the formation of the 
Dominion armies of the Empire, and 
when war broke out in 1914 had been 
called immediately to the War Office. 
Earl Kitchener of Khartoum was his 
official title, but more popularly he was 
known as “ K. of K.” 

It was his task to create new 
armies, and his personal prestige and 
the forcefulness of his appeal to the 
country drew no less than three million 
volunteers to the colours. Working 
as he had never worked before. 
Kitchener clothed, equipped, fed, and 
trained them, forming them into 
a great military machine of a scale 
and efficiency the like of which 
had never before been seen in 
Britain. 

Kitchener did not live to see the day 
of final victory. Ordered to Russia to 
restore the military situation there, 


he set sail in the Hampshire, meaning 
to steam by the Orkneys and Shetlands. 
Bad weather forced the escort of 
Kitchener's ship to turn back, and 
when the Hampshire struck a mine no 
vessel was standing by to rescue her 
luckless crew. Kitchener himself was 
among those drowned — his loss was one 
that Britain could ill afford in these 
perilous times. 

Progress in the East 

Meanwhile, Russia — vast in extent 
but with a weak military machine 
whose resources never matched the 
bravery of her soldiers — needed 
stiffening and the Dardanelles cam- 
paign was planned. In the spring 
of 1915, an Allied force of more than 
800,000 men, which included the 
indomitable Anzac units from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, assaulted the 
Gallipoli peninsula with magnificent 
courage. 

At one time, their heroic attempts 
to hurl back the Turkish defenders 
reached near success, but of this 
they were robbed by the resource of 
a Turkish officer named Mustapha 
Kernel Bey, the future builder of 





KITCHENFR AT THE WAR OFFICE 

When the War of 1914-18 broke out, Kitchener of Khartoum .vas on the point of startinjj; for 
Egypt. He was at once called to the War Office, foi the whole country looked to him to save 
them from danger. In the above drawing wc sec him in his room at the War Ottice, in con- 
versation with another great soldier, Earl Koberts of Kandahar, who died in Erance in 1914. 
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IN MfcMORY or NURSF CAVtLL 1 Atf/ 


tdith CcivcU 1 nit*vi of tht tount> of Norfolk stuck to her 
post as mail on of a hospital m Brussels when the (rermans 
violated Bilgium in the hrst tjicat War Whilst tending sick 
and wounded she was arrested and shot by the in\adtrs The 
picture above shows the inonunatnl crtcted near Charing Cross, 
London to the memory of this national heroine 


modem Turkey, who 
kept the British at bay 
before the key position 
of the Anafarta ridge 
The Gallipoli campaign 
failed m its prime objec- 
tive of opening up a 
supply route to Russia 
and heartening her m 
the desperate battles, 
but It destroyed the 
flower of the Turkish 
army and was the first 
resounding blow of the 
war in the Middle East 
When the Allied armies 
were evacuated from 
(iallipoli , however, 
there was nothing in 
the way of terntonal 
gciiii Lo show for their 
heroic assaults and the 
terrible loss of life these 
had involved There 
was only high prestige 
and a glorious record 
of collective and indi- 
vidual bravery on the 
battle fields 

Nurse Ca veil’s Heroism 
But individual 
heroism on the battle- 
fields of 1915 was over- 
shadowed by the quiet 
courage of a British 
heroine who, at the time Germany in- 
vaded Belgium, was matron of a hospital 
in Brussels Edith Cavell remained at 
her post when war began, tending the 
sick and the wounded. She w^as arrested 
by the Germans, tned by a German 
military court for harbouring icfugees, 
and sentenced to be shot Her last 
words — ‘‘ I am glad to die for my 
country ** — were to become famous 
and her fearless demeanour an inspira- 
tion to all In 1919, her remains were 
brought to this country and interred 
within the shadow of Norwich Cathe- 
dral, in the lovely first city of the 
county of her birth. Among the 


memorials raisi d to her is a particularly 
fine statue in St Mai tin's Place, 
Chaiing Cross, London 

Meanwhile, the tight ing went on 
III March 1915, the Allied forces on the 
Western Fiont had made a small 
advance, at terrible cost, at the battle 
of Neuve Chapelle In April and May, 
chlorine gas had been used in warfare 
for the first time — by the Germans 
A little after the Gallipoli landing 
Italy had entered the war on the Allied 
side, but in the eastern sectors the tide 
was in full flood against Allied arms. 
Hindenbuig’s ai lines captured Warsaw 
and overran Poland, while Mackensen, 
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another German general, was winning 
victories in Galicia and Serbia. 

Nineteen-sixteen brought two battles 
on the Western Front in which the 
losses were so enormous that one of our 
great historians has rightly called them 
‘‘ appaUing butcheries." These were 
the battles of Verdun and the Sonune. 
In one day of fighting alone on the 
Sonune, Britain lost 60,000 of her 
finest soldiers. Total Allied losses at 
the Sonune came to more than half 
a million. Ground forces were now 
beginning to receive valuable aid from 
British airmen, and in the battle of the 
Sonune tanks were used for the first 
time ; but there were no immediate 
visible gains from these terrible and 
costly conflicts and the fronts on the 
war maps remained unchanged at the 
end of the year. 

On other fronts there was little to 
relieve the gloom. In Mesopotamia, 
the AUied forces besieged in Kut-el- 


Ainara were forced to siurender, while 
in Salonica the joint Anglo-Scrbian 
offensive came to naught. On the 

Eastern Front, the Russians under 

Brussilov won victories, but the entry 
of Roumania into the war on the Allied 
side never justified the welcome it 

received. By December, 1916, the 

Germans were in occupation of Bucha- 
rest, the Roumanian capital. Even at 
sea, where Britons thought it their right 
to expect a resounding victory, the 
Battle of Jutland seemed to be no more 
than a questionable success. Britain 

lost double the number of ships and 
men that her adversary did. Not 

until later was the true value of the 
victory realised, for the German High 
Seas fleet never again ventured from har- 
bour but stayed rotting at Kiel until such 
time as its crews were ripe for mutiny. 

The Year of Testing 

In the year 1917 the King decreed 
that the title of 
his House should 
be changed to 
Windsor, all 
enemy titles held 
by members of the 
Royal Family 
being abolished. Of 
all the war years 
this was probably 
the gloomiest and 
one in which the 
ultimate end of 
the conflict re- 
mained in the 
balance. Conscrip- 
tion was now in 
force in Britain 
where, in the sum- 
mer of 1917, the 
strain of Ger- 
many's unre- 
stricted U-boat 
warfare was begin- 
ning to tell. The 
Germans knew 
that their merci- 
less submarine 



Tkf 7 tints. 

GEORGE V AT THE MICROPHONE 


Id the year 1924 His Majesty delivered his first broadcast a^ the 
opening of the Wembley Exhibition. Thereafter his Christmas 
messages to his people throughout the world were sent by wireless, 
and above we see the King sitting at a microphone in his study at 
Sandringham. 
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BerUum Bark 

HFP MAJESTY QUEEN MARY 
As quite a youth 1«J piincess Queen Mary firmly captured 
the hearts of Bi iish people. She proved herself an 
ideal wife and mother and was regarded with deep affection 
by all Notet* for her regal digmty, she was always 
gracious and contributed her full share to the gloncs 
of the reign of Geoige V 


campaign would ulti- 
mately bring America into 
the war, but they gambled 
on it being successful be- 
fore American armies 
could be deployed in the 
field. Their desperate 
venture nearly succeeded, 
and was only defeated by 
the convoy system and 
other anti - submarine 
measures ; and by the time 
these were fully effective, 
the Allies had suffered 
another blow. In Russia, 
the Czar was overthrown 
and the i evolutionary 
.Soviets which seized power 
made swift peace with 
Geimany. Elsewhere the 
foi » uiu i ol wai varied On 
the Western Fiont, Vimy 
Ridge was cleared by the 
Canadians, and the 
Messines Ridge taken. 

Here, too, was fought the 
long and costly battle of 
Passchendaele and the 
battle of Cambrai in 
which masses of tanks 
were used. In Italy, the 
Italians were driven back 
to the Piave in disorder 
where, thanks to a 
leavening of British 
and French troops, they 
formed a line which held. In the Middle 
East, General Allenby's forces had 
wrested Jerusalem from the Turks. 

In the meantime, a new terror 
reached its height on the home front. 
The Zeppelin raids of 1916 had been 
virtually ended by the use ^ an 
explosive bullet, but in 1917 large 
scie air attacks took place on London 
which were not brought to an end 
until May, 1918, by which time the 
London defences were too formidable 
for any raider to brave. Britain's 
Independent Air Force retaliated with 
raids upon Germany in the last months 
of the war, and throughout air power 


was of prime impoitance on the 
fighting fronts, “ vitally influencing 
the whole course of operations." 

End of the War 

Thank^ to Germany's ruthless sub- 
marine warfare and her clumsy diplo- 
macy in attempting to bring Mexico 
into conflict with the United States, 
America was now in the war (April, 
1917) and before long was to have vast 
armies deployed against the Germans 
on the Western Front. If Germany 
were to win, she would have to beat her 
enemies before the full weight of the 
United States could be thrown mto the 
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scales. In March, 1918, therefore, the 
German High Command, bolstering its 
western forces with troops freed by the 
collapse of Russia, launched a terrific 
offensive whose object was the capture 
of Amiens as a gateway to the Channel 
ports. Breaking through the line of the 
British Fifth Army, the Germans drove 
a deep salient into the Allied positions, 
but were held just short of Amiens. 

A further German stab at Ypres was 
also held, but by May German forces 
were within forty miles of Paris. But 
the (lerman army lacked the will to 
victory. The great Allied offensive of 
July, 1918, and the storming of the 
Hindenburg line in September, joined 
with revolution in Germany, mutiny 
in the German fleet, and the precipitate 


flight of the Kaiser to Holland, all 
combined to bring Germany to her 
knees. On other fronts, the tide of 
battle had also turned. In Salonica, 
the Bulgarians were defeated at the 
Battle of the Vardar and surrendered. 
In Palestine, the Turks were worsted 
at Megiddo. In Italy, the Austrians 
were in full retreat. The war, a world 
conflict in which more than 50 millions of 
armed men had been engaged, was over. 

When Wireless Came 

Slowly Britain and Europe gathered 
up the threads of peaceful life. The 
world was a very different one from 
that of 1914. Thrones and empires 
in Europe had crumbled into dust ; old 
states and frontiers had disappeared 
and new ones risen in their 
place. The war had been 
a war to end war - -or so 
everyone thought, and when 
the peace treaty, the Treaty 
of Versailles, was signed on 
June 28tli, 1919, there weie 
many who believed tliat the 
days of world bloodshed 
were over for all t ime. Such 
hopes achieved concrete 
form in the establishment of 
the League of Nations which 
began with such brilliant 
prospects, but brought 
bitter disillusionment later. 

In Britain — in contrast to 
many other European coun- 
tries — the constitutional 
monarchy was firmly rooted 
in the hearts and affections 
of the people, who well 
remembered the inspiring 
example which King 
George and his Queen had 
set them during the dread 
years of war. The develop- 
ment of wireless after the 
war broTight the King much 
nearer his people. In 1922, 
programmes of speech 
and music were broad- 
cast from Marconi House, 


Gx»3 IndianJsPcgi^er' 
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Fhnlo 'Sunday limes, 

KING GEORGE V’s MAXIMS 
It was the sincerity of his character which endeared 
King George V to Ins people, and here is seen a photo- 
graph of the framed printed copy of / he Good Indian s 
Prayer t the maxims which Kmg George kept always on 
the desk at which he worked. 
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London, and shortly afterwards the 
British Broadcasting Corporation came 
into existence. The first royal broad- 
cast was made by the King when he 
opened the Great Exhibition at Wem- 
bley in 1924. Thereafter his Christmas 
messages went to his people throughout 
the world who, gathered in their homes 
on Christmas Day afternoons, heard 
the strong, resonant voice speaking to 
them of joys and troubles past and of 
hopes for the future. Later, to wireless 
was added the miracle of television, and 
by 1930 plays were being transmitted 
by the Baird Television system. 

A striking feature of the war had been 
the way in which the Empire, almost 
unreservedly, had at once rallied to the 
support of Britain. But in southern 
Ireland, where Irish Home Rule 
reiiiuiiiLti the binning question, the 
Sinn Fein reb(‘llion of 1916 showed 
that extremists were still ready to 
turn England’s inisfoi timt‘S to theii 
advantage. The reb(*llion was crushed, 
but when the w^ar ended the Sinn 
FeintTS were stronger than ever and 
took, and virtually held, the government 
of the southern part of the country in 
their own hands. Fiom their violent 
determination arose the Irish Free State 
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( <>f>) right. 

TROM I HE KING’S COLLfcCHON 

E'lom his box hood Kin^ Gefirf’e V was an 
€inK rt stamp n)llector and some two hu mired 
altnims were hlled as 5 ear after year he piir- 
sin'd his hobbv. The ])urpose of Uie picseiita- 
tion stamp aboxe is clearly e.\plamed in His 
^iajcsty's own handwriting. 


which, granted Dominion status in the gi 
1921, has now become the independent less. 
Republic of Ireland. It 
docs not include, however, ' 

Northern Ireland whose 
loyalty still keeps it an 
integral part of the 
political unit of the British 
Isles. 

In general, the Empire 
had emerged from the war 



at Dominions which, neverthe- 
contained no trace of any 
fading loyalty to the 
M o t h e r Count r y. The 
Statute of Westminster 
of 1931, the outcome of 
the Imperial Conference of 
1926, recognised the right 
of the Dominions to nation- 
hood within the Common- 
- wealth, and henceforth 


with a new feeling of ^ bound them to Great 

mdependence. Its varrous , r . Britain only through the 

parts had entered the war “ post omce " Mauritius Crown, the symbol of 


collectively, but when stamp, unused, as It the free association of the 

peace came, the appeared m the royal members of the British 

treaty bore the signa- Commonwealth of 

tures of representatives, not only of Nations." How strong these tics of 
Britain, but of various nations within affection and sentiment remained has 


the British Commonwealth — a signifi- been shown by the immediate and 


cant sign of the new self-awareness of unstinted aid which the Dominions 


N.r.K.— voi . ir. 
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gave in the world war of more recent 
years. India, too, was moving towards 
independence, for the Imperial Parlia- 
ment of 1917 had listened to a 
Government pledge for “ the gradual 
development of self-governing institu- 
tions in India,*' a promise that was 
implemented by such measures as the 
Government of India Act of 1919 and 
has now been honoured to the full. 

Progress of Aviation 

Meanwhile Britain's communication 
links with the Empire and the world 
beyond had been shortened, and so 
strengtliened, by the development of 
British commercial aviation. Air 
power had shown its potentialities in 
the Great War, and by 1920 four 
commercial airlines were operating 
services between London, Paris, 
Brussels, and Amsterdam. These first 
ventures had precarious financial 
e.^istence until Imperial Airways 
v.ts formed in 1924 '‘to operate air 
services required by the State and any 
others which financial considerations 
permitted." Despite fierce competi- 
tion from subsidised foreign companies. 
Imperial Airways led the field, carrying 
no less than 68,732 passengers in 1935 
and being foremost in reputation for 
safe, swift flying and courteous service. 
Its pioneer work in such directions as 
the first London-Australia air service 
was the outcome of the vision and skill 
of such pathfinders as Sir Alan Cobham 
who blazed air route trails across the 
skies of the world. 

But though the world was being 
closer knit by such peaceful develop- 
ments of air power, across the Channel 
leaders and movements were stirring 
whose ruthless and cruel ambition was 
again to bring the world into the 
darkened smoke-charged valley of total 
war. Italy had already yielded itself 
to the dictatorship of Mussolini. Japan 
was war-mongoring in China, flouting 
the League of Nations which watched 
helplessly from its council chambers at 
(ieneva. Germany was being devoured 


by the militarist N.S.D.A.P., whose 
Fuhrer, Adolf Hitler, assumed dicta- 
torial power in 1934. Once again 
Europe heard the tramp of armed men, 
as Italian troopships at the docks in 
Naples loaded Mussolini's legions for 
the brutal conquest of Abyssinia and 
brass bands led goose-stepping columns 
back into the Rhineland. 

The Silver Jubilee 

In the same year as (iennany re- 
occupied the Rhineland (1935), people 
at home had gladly launched themselves 
into celebration and nqoicing, for King 
George and his Queen had reigned for 
twenty-five years and this was the 
occasion of their Silver Jubilee. King 
George had been a true father, friend, 
and leader to his people, not only in 
Britain, but throughout the Common- 
wealth. That they loved him and his 
Queen was shown time and again in the 
thanksgiving and festivity which welled 
up from the very heart of the people in 
that memorable year. 

" I dedicate myself anew to your 
service for the years that may still be 
given me," said the King in that glad 
and happy year. But the sands of his 
life were running out. In January, 
1936, his life ended quietly in the rural 
peace of his beloved Sandringham. He 
had served his people well, endearing 
himself to them by his simplicity of life 
and personal charm while yet main- 
taining the dignity of the royal house 
and raising its prestige to a new level. 

On October 22nd, 1947, his son — 
King George VI — unveiled a statue 
of his father upon the lawns of West- 
minster Abbey. Go to London and 
look upon this stately image in Portland 
stone and you will perhaps feel some- 
thing of the simple dignity which King 
George V brought to his responsible 
burden of kingship. The inscription 
reads : George the Fifth, 1910-1936. 
That is all. But the pages of history 
speak where the sculptor's chisel has 
been silent and show him as a monarch 
who was truly father of his people. 
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CORONATION DAY, MAY 12th, 19)7 

This picture bhoN^s 'I'heir Majesties Kinj^ George VI and Queen Elizabeth, with Queen Maty 
and Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret Hose, in their robes of state on the balcony of Buckingham 

Palace after tlic Coronation. 


W HEN (ioorge the Fifth died, 
the nation looked to his 
eldest son, Edward. Prince 
of Wales, who was universally popular 
and had beiui trained for kingship from 
his early years. But Edward Vlll 
was never to see his Coronation in 
Westminster Abbey. A grave Con- 
stitutional difficulty arose which led 
him to renounce his rights in favour 
of his younger brother, and once the 
Abdication Bill had been passed, he 
left the country. On May 12th, 1937, 
Albert Frederick Arthur George of 
Windsor, second son of King Ge^- ge V 
and Queen Mary, was crowned King 
George VI at Westminster Abbey. 

The new King and his Queen received 
from the nation a welcome such as few 
monarchs in our long history have 
known. Although he had not been 
trained to shouldelr the weighty burdens 
of a Constitutional monarch, King 
George VI had upbringing and experi- 


ence in the royal tradition of service 
to the people. 

B'*rn on December 14th, 1895, 

he w^i^' trained as a sailor just as his 
father, also a second son, had been 
before him. Prince Albert, as King 
George \T then was, entered the Royal 
Naval College at Osborne in 1909, and 
two years later passed on to Dartmouth 
College. As part of his training, his 
first cruise aboard a warship was to 
the West Indies and Canada in 1913. 

The outbreak of the First World 
War in 1014 saw the Prince serving on 
board H.M.S. Collingwood, and in May, 
1916, as a sub-lieutenant on this same 
ship, he took part in the Battle of 
Jutland. A serious illness interrupted 
his naval career, and on recovery he 
obtained a transfer to the Air Force. 
He made his first solo flight at Cranwell 
and, as events turned out, he be- 
came the first sovereign to wear the 
wings of a qualified air pilot. 
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He served on Lord Trenchard’s staff 
in France and rode beside King Albert 
of the Belgians in the victorious entry 
into liberated Brussels. With the end 
of the war, he began a busy public life 
in his own country. Created Duke of 
York in 1920, he spent much time in 
gaining first-hand knowledge of indus- 
trial life and conditions, becoming 
President of the Industrial Welfare 
Society. His own famous annual Boys' 
Camps, where boys from industrial 
areas spent a holiday under canvas with 
an equal number of boys from public 
schools, were a tremendous success. 

In July, 1922, he became engaged to 
Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, daughter 
of the Earl and Countess of Strathmore. 
The pride of Scotland was stirred by 
this royal betrothal of the daughter of 
an ancient Scottish house —one of the 
oldest and most honourable families in 
Scottish history whose founder. Sir 
John Lyon, had married a daughter of 
F fig Robert of Scotland in 1376, In 
April, 1923, the royal Duke and his 


bride were married at Westminster 
Abbey. 

Romantic Glamis 

The new Duchess of York brought 
Scottish romance to England as well as 
a bond of unity. Her home, (ilamis 
Castle, is probably one of the oldest — 
if not the very oldest — of inhabited 
houses in the United Kingdom. Legend 
says tliat it was the home of Macbeth, 
and it was here that Malcolm II of 
Scotland was slain in 1022. The mag- 
niiic(*ntly grim walls of (damis also hide 
a secret, the facts of which we are 
never likely to know. The secret 
chamber of (damis is revealed to only 
three persons— the luling Earl, his 
eldest son or h(‘ir, and the steward of 
the (‘State. The heir is usually admitted 
to the secret on the night of his twenty- 
first birthday, and while many hens 
have promised to revc‘al the true nature 
of the mystery, none has eviT done so. 

In 1925 the Duke and Duchess 
visited Africa, their tour taking them 
through Kenya and Uganda to 
Khartoum, tlnm down the 
White Nile to Port Sudan 
where they embarked for home. 
A more important tour was 
made eaily in 1927, when they 
travelled via Kingston, Jamaica, 
through the Panama Canal 
to Fiji, and thence to New 
Zealand. After touring North 
and South Islands they 
rejoined their ship, H.MS, 
Renown, and sailed to Sydney. 

Another historic tour was 
made by the Royal couple after 
King George had ascended to 
the throne. For the first time 
in history a ruling British 
sovereign visited one of his 
Dominions — Canada. Sailing 
on May 6th, 1939, for Quebec, 
the King and Queen visited 
both the chief cities of the 
gieat dominion and the factory 
towns and industrial centres. 
They crossed the Suspension 





K iS r)uuuuy 

KING GEORGE VI AS A BABY 

11ns IS ono ol tlic carli<*st plioto^^rdphs taken ol King 
Gcurge VI Ho was 'bo se< ond son of King George 
V and (Jiieen Mary, and was born at York Cottage, 
Sandringham. 
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ALL GREAT-GRANDCHILDREN 


Kuitell 


The old iady in this group is Queen Victoria, and she 
13 seen with her great-grandchildren in the year 1900. 
The little boy sitting on the cushion became King 
Geoige VI. 


Bridge at Niagara Falls and 
journeyed to Washington in 
the Royal train to be met by 
President Roosevelt and to 
drive with him to the White 
House. They returned to 
Canada, and before setting 
sail for England, visited New- 
foundland, the oldest British 
Colony.” 

But what of Britain and 
the world when King George 
VI came to the throne in 
1936 ? Britain herself had 
been passing through diffi- 
cult times. Industrial unrest 
had characterised the years 
immediately following the end 
of the First World War and 
while during that War there 
hau uten virtually no un- 
employment, the number of 
those without work had begun 
to mount ominously from 
i()20 onwards. In H} 2 b there 
had been tlie giave (i(‘neial 
Stiike which, it was estimated, 
had cost the community 
£150,000,000 : and, within a 
lew years of its collapse, the 
country was faced w'ith a jiiMJicial 
ciisis (1931) by which time unemploy- 
ment figures had mounted to nearly 
three million. This situation was still 
serious when King George VI came to 
the throne, and certain industrial 
regions of the country had become 
known as ” depressed areas.” 

The War-clouds Gather 

Nor was the international situation 
comforting. In 1936, Italy's war of 
conquest in Abyssinia had been com- 
pleted, and Mussolini, the Italian dic- 
tator, bloated more than ever by his 
successes in the face of the economic 
sanctions of the League of Nations, 
visited Italian North Africa where, in 
March, 1937, ue was proclaimed the 
Protector of Islam. In the Far East, 
Japan was still intent on swallowing up 
China and was treating the League of 


Nations' attempts at intervention with 
undi. Kuised scorn. In Spain, Civil 
War had broken out ; and here, the 
Falangists (Spanish Fascists), National- 
ists, and other groups led by General 
Franco were receiving open aid from 
Germany and Italy, while their oppo- 
nents were being helped by Soviet 
Russia. Did the world but know it, the 
long struggle in Spain was a grim dress 
rehearsal for the more horrible general 
war to come. There was fear and tension 
throughout Europe, and the sinister 
shape of future events was forecast 
clearly in the anti-Comintern Pact to 
which Japan, Italy, and Germany were 
signatories. 

The European outlook had not 
brightened when the King and Queen 
returned from their North American 
tour, but leaders in both France and 
Britain were making desperate efforts 
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to avert war. Early in 1938, Germany 
had invaded and annexed Austria, and 
had almost immediately afterwards 
begun a campaign of agitation against 
Czechoslovakia whose Sudetenland 
contained a large Germanic population. 
In September, 1938, “the shadows of 
enmity and fear,” as the King called 
them in his Chiistmas broadcast, had 
grown more threatening. The storm 
had then been neaiing its breaking 
point and the Pnme Ministers of Bri- 
tain and ETance had flown to Gennany 
to make a last bid for peace. 

The agi cement by which Biitain and 
France had yielded to the demands of 
Adolf Hitler was subsequently called 
one of the great capitulations of history, 
but, at the time it was concluded, the 
British people had been thankful and 
had given a resounding reception to the 
British Pi line Minister on his return 
from Germany with “peace m oui time.” 

But one cannot make bargains with 
b''ndits, and as the same sinister pat- 


tern of events abroad wove itself into 
the fabric of contemporary history, 
Britain had begun to look to her 
defences. In Europe, the cause of 
Fascism had triumphed in Spain, Italy 
had seized Albania, and — to complete 
the evil picture — Hitler had occupied 
Memel and broken his solemn promise 
by annexing Czechoslovakia. Poland 
was undoubtedly the next intended 
victim of German aggiession, which 
now knew no bounds. The Germans 
believed themselves Herrenvolk —a 
master race — whose historic destiny 
was to rule over the whole world. Such 
was the evil creed which had first been 
given its modern cxpn'ssion by Bis- 
marck, had governed the actions of the 
Kaiser, and was now the driving force 
of the Nazi party and its E*uhrer. 

Less than twenty yeais after the 
Armistice of ic)i8 the children of Biitain 
and their parents were being fitted with 
gasmasks. New Ministius of war had 
been formed and a Bill whuh bi ought 



OLA MIS CASTLE, A FAMOUS SCOITISH HOME < entred Press, 

This magnificent castle stands like a sentinel on a great plain netween the Grampians and Sidlaw 
Hills, some six miles from the town of Forfar. For several centuries the Castle has belonged to 
the Strathmore familv, and it is said to be the oldest inhabited house in the United Kingdom. 
Lrgend tells us that Macbeth was once Thane of Glamis. 
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AN IMPRESSIVE NAVAL OCCASION r \ A iJd 

King \ I always had a threat love for his Navy Until illness prevented it, he served 

at sea and was picseiit at the Uattle of Jutland. Ihis picture shows him on board kelson s 
lamous flagship Vuiory, in which historic setting he inspected some of Britain's Sea Cadits — 
e.K h of them eager to carry on the gloiious traditions of the Service. 


conscription to this country was passed 
by the Commons in May, 1939. 
many was away ahead of us in her 
preparations for a lightning war, a 
blitzkrieg, ” (iuns before butter ” had 
been her motto for a long time, and she 
had built up a great army and a mighty 
air force ; her industries were all 
geared up to produce the munitions 
of war at a time when other nations 
were concerned with manufacturing 
the good things of peace. 

Britain and France had promised 
Poland their support in the event of any 
attack upon her independence or terri- 
tory, but this did not deter the German 
dictator from demanding the Polish 
Corridor and the return of the Free 
City of Danzig. Russia might have 
joined Britain and France, but before 
obstacles in the way of understanding 
could be ironed out, she had been lured 
into the Gei nan camp by promises 
which — as events proved — led to a 
modern partition of Poland every bit 
as ruthless as those of the eighteenth 


century. On September ist, 1939, 
Germany struck with the mightiest 
armies and the most powerful iir 
armadas the world had ever seen. 
Pol md was invaded, and Britain and 
Franee declared war on September 3rd, 
after a last appeal to Germany to with- 
draw from Polish soil. 

Within three weeks gallant Poland 
was overwhelmed and by the end of 
September w^as almost equally divided 
between Germany and Russia. This 
war, more terrible than any previous 
conflict, was to affect the lives of every 
man, woman, and child in Britain and 
was a testing time for all. For the 
first time the nations within the 
British Commonwealth had to decide 
for themselves whether they would 
join Britain or not. The answer came 
quickly as the forces of the Dominions 
were mobilised for the struggle. 

For none more than King George VI 
did the outbreak of war mean an anxious 
and exacting task. It was not merely 
the part he had to take in the govern- 
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ment of the country, but the visits he 
was to pay to the bombed cities and to 
the factories where workers toiled day 
and night to produce the munitions of 
war. During the war, the Royal train 
was to travel over half a million miles 
and, in addition, the King was to make 
numerous long journeys by sea and air. 

British troops had crossed to France 
in September, but there was little 
fighting. Inactivity along the Maginot 
and Siegfried lines led Americans to 
call it a " phoney war " in the winter 
months, but at sea the story was 
different. The British Navy sank the 
German battleship Graf Spec in Decem- 
ber, 1939, and in February, 1940, the 
destroyer Cossack rescued nearly 300 
British seamen who were pnsoncTS on 
the German vessel A Umar k. 

In April, 1940, Hitler again struck 
without warning, overrunning Dcnmai k 
and invading Norway. The Nor- 
wegians fought valiantly, but their 
cl ef cities were soon occupied and a 


British force which had landed in 
Norway had to be withdrawn through 
lack of air support against the German 
Luftwaffe. This, the first great shock 
of the war, was followed by the resig- 
nation of the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain. lie was suc- 
ceeded in May by Mr. Winston 
Churchill and a Coalition (h)verninent 
of the three major pai tics, Consei vative. 
Liberal, and Labour, was formed. 

The Epic of Dunkirk 

In almost his first speech to the 
House of Commons, the new Pieinier 
told the people tliat the road would be 
long and that he had nothing to offer 
them but “ blood, toil, tears, and sweat."’ 
For on the veiy day that Winston 
Churchill had taken office, Holland, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg had been 
invaded. Within five days the con- 
quest of Holland was complete, but 
Queen Wilhelmina and her government 
escaped to England, as King Haakon of 



More than an> pievioiis great ronfluf, the Second World Wat alfec ted home life i/t Hntain As 
the nation entered time's ol pi ill, motht rb and fathers saw thti^* children evaLuated from towns, 
cities, and other dangi r artas to the salei countryside 1 he pitti.ic shows l.ondou schoolchildren 
at Luston station on loute to an evacuation area 



I irul / rei 

UNDERGROUND HEADQUARTERS OF BRITAIN’S WAR CABINET 

1 ift> ft el below Marshall Street in Westminster the members of the British War ( abinet and 
th( ( liiefs of S+aff hfld their meetings duiing the six years 1030 without serious fear of 
intiiTuptioii fiorn air attack Our photograph shov^*? the ( ibinct \\ ar Room as it uas in those 
days The principal rooms are being kept just as iht weie during the war as a memorial to 

those stern and testi s years 


Norway and his ministers had earher 
done. In Belgium, the Germans did 
not win their cruel success quite so 
rapidly British and French troops 
moved forward to give their aid only to 
find themselves out of contact with 
their new ally whose retreat was cut off 
by parachutists and glider troops 
dropped behind the Belgian lines. 

Divided, and lackmg tanks, gu.o, and 
ammunition to stem the inexorable on- 
rush of the German armoured columns, 
the Belgians were overwhelmed and on 
May 27th King Leopold capitulated. 
Meanwhile German armour had bioken 
tlirough the 1 rcnch lines not fai from 
Sedan to swing noith wards and encircle 
the British Army under Loid Gort 
Fighting desperately, the British with- 


dxcw to Dunkirk where, outnumbered, 
outgunned, and enciickd, their position 
seenitd hopeless In anxious Britain, 
swift ordtrs were given and little ships 
from the lhames estuary and the 
South Coast ports, with ships of the 
Royal Navy and aircraft cover, made 
the perilous crossing to the Dunkirk 
beaches ro succour as best they could 
These little ships brought to England 
nearly 225,000 British troops and over 
112,000 other Allied fighting men. 
Guns, transport, and equipment had to 
be left behind, but the men wire saved, 
and the miiacle of Dunkirk came as a 
heartening ray of sunshine to brighten 
the gloomy rccoid of those tragic days 
in the spring of 1940 

As these events took place, France 
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was in turmoil, her armies in confusion 
and her government in despair. Seeing 
his chance to sneak some crumbs from 
the table of his terrible German accom- 
plice, Mussolini threw Italy into the 
war and attacked France in the south. 
Paris fell to the Germans on June 14th, 
and tw^o days later the French asked 
for an armistice. On June 2ist, in the 
same railway coach at Compi^gne in 
which the Germans had signed the 
1918 aimistice, Hitler's warlords dic- 
tated their terms to France. The war 
on the continent was over ; only the 
British in their little islands were still 
opposed to Germany’s victorious armies. 
From North Norw^ay to South France, 
the coast of Europe was Hitler’s. His 
air fleets were preparing to attack ; 
soon his invasion forces would mass to 
cross the Channel in barges when 
the Luftwaffe had blasted the R.A.F. 
out of the skies and cowed Britain by 
savage bombing. 


Britain stands Alone 

Few could have expected Britain to 
survive. That she did was largely due 
to the courage and devotion of her 
airmen who wrought havoc among the 
German airfleets in what we now know 
as the Battle of Britain. This crucial 
aerial conflict began with German 
attacks upon our ports and shipping. 
Then, as the (iermans found our 
fighter strength greater than they 
expected, the attack was switched to 
our airfields. By October 31st the 
Battle of Britain was won. The finest 
crews and aircraft Germany could 
fling against us had been trounced by 
Britain’s airmen with their Spitfires 
and Huiricanes. The enemy had done 
much damage and caused much loss of 
life, but in daylight alone his lAiftwaffe 
had lost 2,375 machines an amazing 
total which does not include tliose lost 
at night nor those whose actual destruc- 
tion was not defimt('ly se(‘n, nor those 



Imperial IVar Museum : CepyrugMi reserved. 

THE MIRACLE OF DUNKIRK 


This reproduction of Charles Cundall's picture shows vividly ’'he gallant rescue of trapped British 
and Allied troops from the beaches of Dunkirk in the sjiring of 1940. The heroic rescue was the 
work of liith' ships, fro n the Thames and South Coast, with an and naval support 0 \er 337,000 
fighting men were brought over to England. 



T iRhtor pilots like these routed Germany s air armadas during the fateful Battle of Britain In 
daylight dlon tlie Germans lost 2 375 aiicraft As Mr ( hurchill said 111 one of his great speeches, 
Never in the field of human conflict was so much owed by so many to so few. 


of which we heard later, seen by the 
French as they limped back to their 
bases, engines smoking and fusdages 
hokd like colanders The Battle of 
Britain had been won As Mr 
Churchill said in one of his gieat 
speeches, Never in the field of human 
conflict was so much owed by so many 
to so few " 

Shot from the skies by day, the 
Germans turned to mght-bombing of 
our cities. For nearly nine months 
they hammered at onr towns, London 
bearing the brunt, but many others — 
Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield, 
Liverpool, Hull, Southampton and 
many more — also suffering. Coventry 
was the victim of one of the worst raids 
on November 14th, and in Portsmouth 
some 65,000 houses were destroyed or 
damaged. In all these perils. King 
George and his Queen shaied the same 
dangers as tlu u people 

Germany might announce that the 


King and Queen had been compelled to 
leave London and that the Commons had 
been driven from Westminster to meet 
in ^ome safer, secret place in the 
coui uy, but neither statement bore 
any 1 semblance to the truth The King 
and Queen remained at Buckingham 
Pdiace carrying out their duties and, 
when the air raids on London began in 
September. 1940, had been among the 
first to visit the ruined homes in East 
Lonrfon The Palace itself was not 
immune from attack It was bombed, 
and bombed again, and the King and 
Queen saw five bombs drop, break a 
hundred windows and wreck the chapel. 
On this occasion, when they had inspec- 
ted the damage, Their Majesties drove 
East to visit others who had suffered 
m the raid. 

The House of Commons w^as destroyed, 
but the members still met in the same 
building. Rich and poor, high and 
humble alike shared the burden of these 
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years of peril, bound together by a 
spirit of unity of which the King was 
the shining symbol. In his Coronation 
broadcast, the King had declared that 
he was dedicated to the ministry of 
kingship, and he lived up to that 
dedication most truly during those 
tragic years of war. 

In March, 1941, America passed her 
" Lend-Lease Bill ” which safeguarded 
Britain’s help from overseas. Britain 
was lighting back as well as she could — 
at home, against persistent air altack : 
on the sea routes, against the submarine 
menace : on lighting fronts abroad, 
where (irecce was the latest victim of the 
Axis powers. Britain stoically bore 
the defeat of her troops in Greece and 
Crete, where they had little answer to 
the Luftwaffe, but was heartened by the 
naval victory over the Italians at 
Cape Matapan, and by the sinking of 
the Bismarck, which (ierman ship — the 
pride of her navy — had, however, sent 
t’ e Hood to the bottom before she was 
herself destroyed. 

With typical treachery. Hitler now 
turned his forces against his erstwhile 
accomplice, Russia, whose friendship in 
the first years of the war had meant so 
much to him. German armies surged 
through the Baltic States, eastern 
Poland, and into the Ukraine. The 
great cities of Kharkov and Kiev were 
captured, Leningrad was surrounded, 
and the fall of Moscow w^as expected at 
any moment. But the German hordes 
were not destined to win an easy 
victory of the kind they had enjoyed 
on Yugoslavia, Greece, and other 
victim states. Moscow did not fall 
and the Russian winter came. 

Pearl Harbour 

Meanwhile, in August, 1941, Mr. 
Churchill and President Roosevelt had 
met at sea, the measure of their concord 
being shown by the Atlantic Charter 
which was subsequently published. 
Four months later, on December 7th, 
1941, Japan, evidently feeling as Italy 
had done just before France fell, that 


the decisive moment had come, sud- 
denly launched a savage and well- 
prepared attack on British and Ameri- 
can naval bases, and in particular on the 
American Fleet at Pearl Harbour. At 
first, Japan scored sensational victories. 
The American navy was seriously 
crippled ; two fine British battleships, 
the Prince of Wales and the Repulse, 
were sunk ; her conquests embraced 
Hong Kong, Malaya and Singapore, 
the Dutch East Indies, the Philippines, 
the Andamans, Burma, and Indo- 
China. 

On the Russian fronts, German troops 
in their light clothes were suffering 
terrible agonies from the bitter winter, 
for instead of finding comfortable 
quarters in Moscow they had been 
driven back from that city. When 
spring, 1942, came, the (iennans 
attacked once more under the personal 
command of Hitler, The (Vimea fell 
before their advance and as the Gei man 
armies drove eastw^aids tliey divided, 
OIK' column turning south tow^aids the 
oiliields of th(‘ Caucasus, the other con- 
tinuing eastwards to attack Stalingrad. 

The Turn of the Tide 

The Germans were advancing, too, in 
North Africa, where the German gener al, 
Rommel, cherished hopes of a swift 
entry into Alexandria and Cairo. His 
hopes, however, were blasted by the 
British stand at El Alamein whence, on 
November 2nd, the Eighth Army under 
Montgomery launched a vigorous attack 
and drove Rommel's forces back across 
the desert. Six days later, American 
and British forces landed in French 
North Africa. The tide of battle was 
turning. In Russia, the great German 
army gathered to capture Stalingrad 
was learning that the days of easy 
victories were over and was destroying 
itself in vain assaults upon the heroic 
city. In the seas around the Solomon 
Islands, ^he Japanese fleet had suffered 
a severe defeat. In the land fighting 
in the Pacific, Australian and American 
forces were seizing the initiative. At 
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home, the Royal Air Force was no 
longer on the defensive. May, i()42, 
had seen the first i,ooo bomber raid on 
Cologne which marked the beginning 
of an all-out offensive on German fac- 
tories, harbours, ship and marshalling 
yards, by Britain's Bomber Command. 

As 1943 grew older, there were still 
more signs of changing fortune. Biitish 
forces w(*re now in Tripoli. In Russia, 
the German armies were in retri^at. 
Mass raids by Britisli and Ameiiean 
bombers were carrying the war into the 
veiy lieart of (ieimany. Piesideiit 
Roos(‘V(‘lt and Mr. Churcliill had met a 
s(‘cond tiim' (^arly in the yeai , on this 
occasion at C'asablanca wIktc ihry 
resolved, among oth(“r things, that 
lh(‘re should be no negotiated p<‘ace. 
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The Allies were set upon unconditional 
surrender and would be content with 
that alone. 

Further meetings took place towards 
the end of the year, between Mr 
Churchill, President Roosevelt, and 
China’s leader. Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek, at Cairo in November, and between 
President Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, 
and Marshal Stalin at T’lieran shortly 
afterwards. By this time, the Allies 
w(‘re advancing up tin* Italian main- 
land. to which they had ciossed by way 
of Sicily. Mussolini had been driven 
from yK)W( r, and his succ(‘ssor Badoglio 
had signed an aimistict^ which did not 
end tlu' lighting, since the (iermans were 
in all occupation of the northern {)art 
of the country. 



Throughout the w.ir, the Allied leadeis iiiiT lujin tune to time to assess the piogiess oi ilieir cause 
and to plan new steps along llie hazardous path to Mctoiv. I’lns pictun' leioids the meeting 
between Mr. ( hiiichill and Americas Uresident Koose\elt at <>Juebec, and shows the t^^o great 
leaders with members of their paily on the terrace of the C itadel. 



T le to its groat traditions, the Royal Navy added to its laurels by sndi g.dlant actions as the 
destruction of the Graf Spec and the Ihsmarck. British naval foices sorvod v.ili,nitly hir and wide 
and the picture shows the aircraft carrier Illustrious just after she had takoii part in an ICastern 

Fleet air attack in 1944. 


By now the air war against Germany 
had reached fantastic pr()])orfions The 
great port of Hamburg had been prac- 
tically wiped out, and betw'ceii Novem- 
ber and the following Februaiy, Berlin 
began to be subjected to worse bomb- 
ings than ever Loridcm had endured. 
In the Far East, American forces WTre 
steadily progressing, and in Burma the 
Chinese troops of the American (General 
Stilwell, aided by the heroic feats of 
a British airborne force organised by 
General Wingate, were very much on 
the offensive. 

“ D ” Day, 1944 

1944 was a year of further great 
victories. In Russia, the Germans 
were in headlong retreat, as they were 
in Italy, whose capital, Rome, was 
entered by the Allies on June 4th. Two 
days later came the greatest sea in- 
vasion in history. While British and 
American airborne troops landed on 


the Normandy coast, 4,000 ships were 
being used to transport vast armies on 
an out-and-out assault on Hitler’s 
F'or tress of Europl^ Meets of aircraft 
silenced the enemy batteries and attack- 
ed his troo|)s whose* be'ach positions wi'i e 
y)ulv(Tised from air and sea. As a 
beacli h(*ad was established, the sections 
of tlic pre-fabricated Mulberry harbours 
were put into position. The (ierman 
defences WTre taken completely by 
surj)rise and by June 26th the Allies 
had won for themselves the first-class 
port of Cherbourg. 

Germany was beginning to crack as 
was shown within the country itself 
by the plot of high-ranking officers to 
assassinate their Fiihrer. Hitler him- 
self was wounded, but not seriously, 
and he appointed Himmler as com- 
mander of the army in (iermany with 
orders that he was to be ruthless in 
purging those of suspected loyalty. It 
was a sign of the times, and all that the 
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Germans could now hope was that the 
Allies might quarrel among themselves, 
or that their new secret weapons, of 
which they boasted, would weaken 
Britain’s resolve to fight till uncon- 
ditional surrender came. 

Flying Bomb Attacks 

About the middle of June, the first 
of these secret weapons was encoun- 
tered. This was the Vi, a pilotless 
plane with an explosive-packed war- 
head. In a short time these flying 
bombs were being sent over the Channel 
in considerable numbers and London 
suffered again. In September, when 
the planes of th('. Royal Air Force and 
the guns of Anti-Aircraft Command 
were overcoming this new menace, a 
new f">nu of attack took place, this 
being also directed against London. 
I'he V2 proved to be a rocket bomb 
which, like the Vi, was discharged 
from specially prepared sites in 
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Northern France and Holland. The 
methods of defence which were proving 
so successful against the Vi were 
powerless against this new weapon 
which hurtled down from some sixt> 
miles above — the height it reached 
during its flight from the launching 
stations. But as far as altering Hr 
course of the war was concerned, 
neither of these nastines^^rs had aiiy- 
thing like the effect they would have 
had if they had been developed earlier. 

Another Allied landing had taken 
place in southern France*, in whose 
northern departments the enemy was 
retdmg back across the Seine. In Italy 
and Russia, the picture was the same. 
Everywhere the (iermans wer(" being 
driven back towards their own frontiers. 
In France, the Allied advance was sub- 
stantially aided by the work of French 
Resistance lighters, whose leaders had 
ordered a general rising in Paris, where 
the inhabitants themselves freed their 



Imfwtil U'ar Mitseum. 

THE LANDINGS IN NORMANDY 


On June btli, 1944, there took place the greatest sea invasion in liisioiy. Four tliousand ships 
were used to transport the vast Allied Armies which then began an all-out attack on Hitler’s Fortress 
Europe. This scene is typical of the early stages of the mighty assault which brought about the 

utter defeat of Germany. 
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beautiful capital from German occu- 
pation. By September, Antwerp and 
Brussels had been liberated, and Ameri- 
can tanks were nearing the German 
frontier. 

The Heroes of Arnhem 

On September 17th, there began one 
of the most gallant actions of the war — 
the grim fight of the airborne troops 
who were landed in Holland to j^repare 
the way for another switt advance. 
But opj)osition was stiffening and the 
thrust of British forces to link up with 
the airborne troops at Arnhem was 
held. For a while, the aiiboim* men 
met with success, but as the enemy 
rushed up heavy reinforcements, the 
fighting became desperate. After an 
heroic battle, the Arnhem venture 
failed. Apart from strong (German 
opposition, tlie weather had been a 
severe handicap and prevented aii craft 
support at the critical juncture. 

(he Allied advance was now bi‘ing 
made slowly, and at a cost of heavy 
fighting, ('lerinany in the west was not 
yet beaten as her theatening counter- 
attack against part of the American 
front in December, IQ44, showed. On 
the eastern fronts, the (iermans were 
vainly trying to contain the Russians 
who, by January, 1945, were within 
48 miles of B(‘rlin ; but in the west, tlie 
Allies had still to overcome the great 
natural barrier of the Rhine. 

In Februaiy, the leaders of the Big 
Three " Allied Nations, Churchill, 
Roosevelt, and Stalin, met at Yalta, in 
the Crimea, to decide the final stages of 
the war. The Germans, as they re- 
treated across the Rhine, blew the 
bridges but, by some strange chance, 
left the bridge at Remagen intact — a 
chance which the Americans were 
quick to seize (March, 1945). The 
Allies soon held ground upon the 
eastern bank, and two weeks later 
Montgomery’s troops crossed the Rhine 
farther north and attacked the enemy 
strongly on the eastc rn side of the river. 
Before the end of the month, the 


British and American armies were 
advancing steadily into Germany. On 
the Eastern Front, the Russians had 
also advanced, and by the end of April 
were battering their way into Berlin. 

Hitler and the Nazi leaders had often 
avowed that they would make a last stand 
in the formidable southern redoubt, 
but events moved too rapidly. Hitler 
himself, as far as we can be certain, 
came to an inglorious end in a bunker 
beneath his ruined Chancellery in Ber- 
lin, and it was left for his successor, 
Doenitz, to surrender unconditionally, 
after a peace bid by Himml(‘r had fail(‘d. 
The official declaration that war in 
Europe was at an end was not made 
until May 8th. In London, vast 
crowds assembled outside Buckingham 
Palace throughout the day and until tli(‘ 
early hours of the following morning. 
May 8th was VE day and they waiitt'd 
to see their King who had been with 
them through the long stiuggle, shared 
their perils, and uplifted them by his 
own fine example. 

Enthusiasm rose to a crescendo of 
fervour when the King and Queen 
appeared on the balcony of the Palace, 
and after they had left the balcony, the 
vast crowd persisted in its chant : We 
want the King I ” So five times again 
before midnight the King and Queen 
came out to respond to the tumultuous 
cheering. On the third occasion they 
were accompanied by the Princesses 
and by the man who had borne the 
main burden in conducting th(‘ war and 
had been the leader of the nation 
through the dark hours till victory 
came — Mr. Winston Churchill. Later, 
addressing a throng of 50,000 people in 
Whitehall, Mr. Churchill declared : “ In 
all our long history we have never seen 
a greater day." 

The Atomic Bomb 

But the war with Japan had still to 
be fought to a victorious conclusion. 
It came sooner than anyone expected, 
as the result of a new and terrible 
weapon — the atomic bomb. A single 
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AFRICAN RULFRS Al BUCKINGHAM I'ALACI 
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dtoinu bomb disdiar^^ul Itidii an 
AiiKiRUi ])latu i)ii(tKall\ wiptd nu1 
tlu }a|)an(SL ( ity of Hnoshmia 1 hat 
was on August 19^5 I wo days 

late I, Russia dn 1 lu d wai on japan 
and altcukid on a lari^i seali^ Jn th( 
saiiK \\(ok a sicoiid iloniK bomb was 
di(^pp(d oil \af^asaki \t nudiii^^ht on 
August 14111 1 < ss than sov( n d i^s afti i 
Russia had dttlaicd wai and onlv 
eight da\s after the hid atomic boinli 
had shown its IcrribU powti, ttu 
Biitish Prime Mimstei Mr \ttlee (who 
had succeeded Mi Winston Chuuhill 
in July), announced the uneondn. mal 
surrender of tlie Japant^se 

The last chaptei of the Second Woild 
Wai had come to an cud with the com 
plete victcjiy of the Allied Nations 
The Nazi dre'ams of woild domination 
lay buried bern ith the luins of Beilin 
Germany’s once-powerful leaders were 
dead, or prisoneis in Allied hands, or 
hunted fugitives fiom justice. Ihe 


biaggait Mussolini slam b\ the hands 
of those he had onci luUd w.isalicadv 
iinon th( halt foi gotten mmoi hguies 
who i 1 ])la\cd tin 11 < i i/\ ])arts m the 
ti.iged\ ot I uiopt Vw i\ m ihe 
P.uitie the lajianesi wn lords wire 
handin^., o\(i tin 11 swoids m abjiet 
surie nde 1 to the \un lu an t omrn m le i 
m ( liK t (iLin r,d M le Vi ihiu I In wai 
Miminals wcie not to esiapi tins tmu 
foi prcsintly such iiiti rnation il eouits 
IS the Nun mbuig liibmnd weie 
ippomted to sit in judgnn nt on them 
for then war guilt nnl tin 11 crimes 
against hum mit \ 

Furope in Ruins 

But \ictoi\ did not nuan a swift 
letuin to da\s of plcnt^ huiope lax 
m ruins, and those in Britain were not 
among the least Ihe nation was still 
faced with gum pioblems of food and 
shelter • with low stocks and heavv’ 
debts that weie the lesiilt ot thew.ii 
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It would take time to (diango over the 
factories and workshops troni the pro- 
duction of munitions to the mucli- 
needcd tools and supplies for a ])('ac('ful 
world. Th('re could be no question of 
suddenly relaxing and taking up life 
where it had stopped in iqjq, (*ither for 
the King, his ministers, or his people. 

Before the end of 1945, however, a 
start had been made. Demobilisation 
began, and the change-over from war 
work to peaceful industry got under 
way. Representatives of tl'e vic- 
torious Powers met in London, Pans, 
and New York and began the task 
of arranging the peace teinis with 
the defeated count lies. In jdace of the 
League of Nations, a new association 
came into being the Liiitcd Nations 
Organisation, formed in Jliik , 1943, 
after a Conference at San Fraru isco. 
The repres<'ntati\’es of idly ('oimtri(‘s 
sign(‘d the charter which cnvded it. 

The United Nations Organisation 

During 1946 and 1947 meetings of 
the Security Council and of the Ihneign 
Ministers of the (ireat Powers took 
place to consider the anangements 
under w 4 nch the new' organisation, L N( ), 
would work, and to make i)lans for the 
restoration of some of the industries in 
the devastated countries of Fuiope. Tn 
January, 1946, the first General Assem- 
bly of UND took place in London. 

As yet the high hopes wLich accom- 
panied the biith of UNO remain 
unfulfilled. Once more alarm and fore- 
boding cloud the skies of Europe* as 
former allies no longer hold a common 
viewpoint and the continent is .split by 
violently opposed political ideologies 
and divided into w'cst and east by a 
boundary that some call “ The Iron 
Curtain." 

In March, 1947, the Foreign Ministers 
of the Great Powers failed to agree on 
the peace settlement with Germany. 
A few months later, American offers of 
economic help —while gratefully accep- 
ted by many European states — were 
turned down by Soviet Russia and the 


countries she is most interested in. 
Since then further attem])ts to reach 
agreement on the future of Germany 
have failed dismally, and this break- 
down of four-Power co-ojx'iation has 
resulted in the plan for Western Union. 
By March, Biitain, France, and 

the Benelux states (Belgium, Holland, 
and Luxembourg) had signed the fifty- 
year Treaty of Bruss( 4 s, and the Econo- 
mic (\)-operation Act (known to us 
])opulaily as the Marshall Aid Plan) 
had been i)ass(‘d by the Anu^rican 
Hoiist* of Represt‘ntatives. So Iht* plan 
for co-ojx'iat iv(‘ work in luiiope by 
t\u)^v nations who find some ground foi 
common agu'c'imml continiKxl to take 
sha])( . 

Biitain lu‘rs( 4 t was oik* of the chief 
countries to benelil from tin* Maishall 
Aid Plan. Financially and economically 
the war well-nigh sucked div, and to 
(‘am oui daih' bread -(‘Vt‘n with such 
help as w'e have aloadv n‘('eived from 
the Unit(*d Stab's wc* ha\’e bt'i'ii loici'd 
to accept a C('ntinu.ition ol the many 
restiictions vvhi('h wrir oik (i thought 
to be only w'aitiiiK' ineasiuc's. All our 
. (‘lU'igies h.iV(' had to \)c tiiiinxl to the 
manuf.ictnn* of goods to sell abroad, 
for only m this wav can wi* buy the food 
and raw' materials that aie tin* lifc^-blood 
of our |)ies(*nt-day existence. 

The end of the w^ar and fh(* changed 
outlc»ok of stat(*smen and peo|)le the 
world over has broiiglit many changt's 
to the British Comrnonw'i'alth of 
Nations. As the mother nation of that 
Commonw't'alth, Britain has badi* fare- 
w'ell to the BuniK'sc* pi'o|)le, who now 
enjoy inde])end(‘nce : has seen India, 
free at last, emerge as tin* tw'o indepen- 
dent State's — the Union of India, com- 
prising those provinc('s which are pre- 
dominantly Hindu, and Pakistan, which 
is essentially Moslem : has seen Ceylon 
achieve full Dominion status (Feb- 
ruary, 1948) : and has witnes.secl the 
severance of the last ties binding liire 
to the United Kingdom and the 
Commonwealth. 

Sentiment is now the link between 
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PRiStNriNG BAriLE HONOURS IN KOREA ^ ‘ 


Ihis I li toK,r q 1 u is 1 ilv( n in i in M in 1 i*,! wh n I t (in \ in I It 1 1, I iiited \dli ns \rni\ 
( Jiiiiii ukIlt I rt s( lilt li tt) tin. siit\ i\ ijojtlu 1 tJ ill ill n(l iiLsttisliiii ivtf^iimnl iikJ tin lyitb 
111 it ] t n I III Mt 1 1 11 1 itt( I V b > il \t t lilt IN lilt 1 Tt SI It lit 1 il L ml C it iti( n tin hij^litst 1 n ">ui 
tilt I S V c in t 111 1 on II V li^lilni^ nmt 1 1 tlnii 1 1 1 nc tlntt iItn actn n at tin Iinjin i<i\ti 


Biitiiin, the Common vvedlth and tlic 
nations which once bt longed but liave 
now chosen a future indtpendt nt of the 
Commonwealth Diat the bond of 
sentiment, though invisible, is yet 
stiong was shown by the outstanding 
success of the Royal lour of South 
Africa which took place eaily in 1047 
The King and Queen, ac coin pained by 
the two Pimeesses, sailed fiom this 
countiy on board Biitain s laigest 
battleship, H M S Vanguayd, bound 
for Capetown where then toui l>egan 
From that time on, the tour was a 
wonderful record of eheeiing crowds 
giving loyal and affectionate welcome 
to the Royal Party. 

The Royal Wedding 

It was not so very long after the 
n turn from South Africa that the King 
announced the engagement of Princess 
Elizabeth to Lieutenant Philip Mount- 


])ittni Ihe R()\al Widdmg at W est- 
miii^t i \blH V oil No\cmbtr 20th, 
1917 those occasions for 

nation il ujoieiiig whuh form so v\el- 
I oiin a i(hcf to (lit rigour and mono- 
tony of lih in Britain in these haid 
post w ir iis On th( diy b( foK the 
wedding Lu utuiant Philip Mount- 
l)att< n was cieat< d Ills Ro\al Highness 
tlu Duke^ of Ldinbuigh llu wedding 
w not meuh an histone iveut in the 
leeoid of oui own times, tin sacied 
ctremorn in Westminster Abbey be- 
came^ a gieat national ser\ieo in which 
the unity of tlu people was again 
demonstrated to the world Countless 
thousands lined the route from the 
Palace to the Abbey, and to millions 
more a description of the scene and of 
the ceremony was broadcast by B B C. 
commentatois and others from many 
countries overseas. 

Another great day of national 
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rejoicing was on April 26th, 1948, 
when the King and Queen celebrated 
their Silver W(xlding, attending a 
Thanksgiving Service in St. PauPs 
Cathedral and later driving through 
enthusiastic London crowds. 

Their Majesties had intended to visit 
Australia and New Zealand, and 1948 
saw great preparations to give the 
King and Queen a reception that would 
remain ever in their memories. Disap- 
pointment was immense when it was an- 
nounced that serious illness prevented 
the King from undertaking so long and 
arduous a journey (November 1948). 
Other public duties which King George 
liad planned had also to be cancelled. 

Britain's steady progress through her 
economic difficulties received a check 
to some extent when war clouds loomed 
menacingly over the world again in 
June, 1950. North Korean forces 
invaded Southern Korea without warn- 
ing. The Security Council of the 
^ hiitcd Nations promptly condemned 
the action and ordered an immediate 

Cease Fire.'' This was ignored by the 
North Korean army, already advancing 
rapidly. Many nations supported the 
United States in the steps tliey took to 
stop this aggression. 

A general election in October, 1951, 
resulted in a change of Government, 
though the parties still remained fairly 
evenly balanced in the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Churchill became Prime 
Minister and Mr. Attlee the Leader of 
the Opposition. At home, the rising 
cost of living wa.s the main problem 
as it was in many other countries 
throughout the world ; abroad, the oil 
dispute in Persia, the difficulties caused 
by Egypt's abrogation of the 1936 
Treaty with Britain, and the struggle 
in Malaya to defeat the terrorists were 
among the problems facing the nation. 

The health of the King again became 
a matter of deep concern in 1951, and 
in September an operation for lung re- 
section was successfully performed. 

A remarkable demonstration of Cana- 
dian affection and loyalty to the British 
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throne was given during the tour of 
Canada by Princess Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Edinburgh in October and 
November, 1951. 

After a brief rest in Britain, Princess 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh 
set out for their tour of Ceylon, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand on January 31st, 
1952. King George VI bade them god- 
.speed as they boarded the aeroplane at 
London Airport for the first stage of 
their journey. It had been arianged 
that they should spend a few days in 
Kenya before joining the SS, Gothic for 
the voyage to Australia. 

Six days later, on Februaiy 6th, the 
news came that King Geoige VI had 
passed peacefully away in liis .sleep at 
Sandringham. In less tlian thirty 
hours the new Queen, Elizabeth II, aiul 
her husband, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
were back in London after a 4,600-miles 
flight from Kenya. On the following 
morning the Queen made her Accession 
declaration and was publicly pio- 
claimed Queen throughout the land. 

A faithful and good King had pas.sed ; 
a young Qu(‘en, bearer of a great name 
dn our history, was on the Thionc, and 
a new era had begun. Many were the 
tiibutes paid to the late King through- 
out the Commonwealth and family of 
nations over which he had ruled. From 
outside that family, too, came tributes. 
It was an American newspaper, the 
Washington Post, that briefly sum- 
marised the era : 

** If courage was the test of greatness, 
Britons of the reign of George VI had 
it in supreme measure, for they endured 
terrors and beat back dangers as none 
of their ancestors had faced in modern 
times. If character is the test, the late 
King and all his people showed it 
through the hardships of the war and 
post-war years. And if statesmanship 
is the test then the Britain of King 
George VI had it, too ... we submit 
that more greatness was packed into 
the fifteen years of George VI than into 
all the sixty-three years of Queen 
Victoria." 
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ON IHt BAT CONY AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


Pi R ttr 


\ ll( r the ( < K monv the C oionatK)!! in Wostminsti r \bbL\ on Jut < 2tu] i >5^ TTerMi)<sl\ Oiuin 
I lizilutJi i( tumid to Td I ice and ippcaicd on the h d( )n\ In lhi‘> } It >1 > i iph tin 

Oiutn ind till Duke of 1 dini)Uif,h \s jtli tlieir elul In n PriiK e ( Inrlt s ind Piinus'^ XniK with 
th( Oiueii Motlifi and Dnnecss \lii;,arit an sicii is tin th p ist of tin. K \ 1 wistikinc: phii 


S OME of the greatest penods in 
our long history ha\e been re- 
corded (iuiing the reigns of our 
Oueens Ihe fust three, Matilda, T '\dy 
fane (ircy and Maiy ludor weie shoit 
and tioublous , then came the Inst 
Eli/abeth, m whose reign England 
bc'camc a count ly of vvoilcl significance 
in power, poeti>, science, philosoph\ 
and in that cpiahty w^hich is understood 
when we speak of “ the Elizabethan 
spirit " 

Eighty-six years later, Mary II, 
luling with her husband, William, saw 
stability restored, and the British con- 
stitution began to assume its n leiii 
shape. Queen Anne, if not a strong and 
dominant personality, had reason to 
rejoice 111 the victories of Marlborough 
and Biitain’s establishment as a strong 
European power, while at home liteia- 
ture, art and irchitectuie began to 
blossom forth. 

The longest reign of all in oiir histoiy 
was that of Victoiia, who saw the 


country becoming the world s greatest 
Powei and achieving its greatest pro-^- 
pentv , n( the same time literature and 
the .its flouiished, while the founda 
tions <'ere laid for wide schemes of 
social pi ogress the di \ elopmuit of 
wh ^h still continues 

It was in Victoiii s lengii too that a 
great change took place in the hi aits 
and minds of the Bntisli people towaids 
the Clown Affection took the pi ice o^ 
a toleiant contempt, and htr successors 
have followed nobly her example of 
faithful duty to then tasks as Constitu- 
tional mouarrhs and of de\otcd service 
to their peoples everywheio 

When Queen Elizabeth II succeeded 
to the thremc eui Februaiy 5 th, i()52, it 
was iiie\itable that the minds of many 
people thought of the fust Queen 
EU/abeth who, at almost the same age, 
became the Sovereign. 'Ihe country 
which Queen Elizabeth I w^as called to 
rule w^as still a comparatively minor 
State m Europe and she was thieatened 
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THE ROYAL WEDDING 


1 of \ it I rew 


Oru ot the h ippif st 0( c \sions in ueent ^C€l^s Wds the Koynl Wedding 
ot I'liiuebs Jli/cd)«lli unl tin Duke of 1 dinburf^h at \\<slminst(r 
\hhev in iot 7 puluic \\c set our present ( jut ( n in hei 

bt autiful bridfd f^uwn standing lx side In i tnisband befent the it 1 1 ption 
le>llo\MnK the ctitmon^ 


by powerful rountiies on the Continent 
lo-dciy, the Lh/abethdii dge stands as 
one of tht gi( al( st in our history 

Qiirtui Flizabeth II ascended the 
Jhrone as iiilei of a great Cominon- 
wealth of Nations, but at a time when 
this country had t merged from yeais of 
deadlust ]>eril, dining which she liad 
for a time stood alone', «ind had poured 
out her wealth and sacrificed her man- 
hood to save the freedom of the world 
We were not alone at the end, and we 
emerged victors from the struggle, but 
we were no longer a wealthy nation, 


and the years of 
strenuous effort had 
taken toll of our 
strength. 1 here 
were still enemies 
to be f.iced, great 
difficulties to be 
oveicome, and many 
problems to be 
solved One factor 
which augured well 
for the new reign 
was seen in the days 
following the death 
of a dearly-loved 
King w h o h a d 
shaied to the full 
the years of jieril 
thiough which his 
[)((>plc hid ])iss((l 
Ihe various mem 
beisof the C ommon 
wealth piocl. limed 
and wtlcomcd the 
luvv <)uecn in no 
uiuertam manni i 
Even b ( f ( ) 1 ( the 
othcial Pkk l.imation 
111 Ihitain, (unada 
had pr o( la I mi d 
Lhzabith T 1 yiKcn 
‘in a 11 (1 o \ e 1 
( .1 n i (1 a I 11 

\ustrahatlu Pi oc Li- 
ma t ion di c lar ( d 
Oiucn lili/abdli II 
‘ th( sLipreiTK' luge 
lady 111 and over 
the ( omnionwcalth of Austi.iha In 
South Afiica she was pioilirmed as 
“ Sovereign in and over the Union of 
South Afiica,"' while in Ceylon, “ the 
oldest monarchy in the Common- 
wealth," the Pioclamation was n ad in 
English, Sinhalese and Tamil 

India though now a Ke]nibhc, is still 
within the ( oinmonwcalth. and salutes 
of guns weie hred as the new " Head of 
the Commonwealth " was proclaimed, 
while in Pakistan Elizabeth II was 
declared to be " Queen of her realms and 
terutones and Head of the Common- 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 



r 1 —Kl iter 


On the occasion of Ihc^ Outen’s ollicial birthdiy tlu Inillnnt ceremony of liooping the C olcmr of 
tlic 1st Oiciiaclicr Cmarcls took place on the Horse Oiiarcls Pii ide in London, when the Oikhh took 
the SovoiciRns Silntc Kctuiniiig to the Pal icc', tlic Omen in searltt tunic , daik blue ridinf^ 
•i,kiit and tricorne hat, is seen here takiiit* tlie salute as the Household ( a\alrv rode past I he 
i)uke of iMlinbui^h, a litllo behind her, is in the unilorin of a biild Marshal 
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IHI SlAlh COACH ON IIS WAY 


^ftnnrfn . 


A aloiif, tli( nnitt taken b> llw plot ( ssion on Coronation I ).i\ \\cit flags and tit i 01 itu)ns, md m 
1 milc-Iong Mali a\ctc four great tnurnphaJ diclies Jfeio js llie st t ne as tiu st.ite ( oaili, with 
tiu t)uc< n and the Duke of Cdiidnngli followed by then Kstoifs, lode to tin AM)t \ (01 tlu. r t re inony 

of the erowning of iln (}uLcn 


wealth/' The great British Common- 
wealth of Nations was united under 
their Queen, and will surely play a 
beneficent pait in tlie world through 
the years ahead. 

Like her predecessor, tlie first Queen 
Elizabeth, our piesent Queen did not 
spend her childhood in any ceitain 
expectation that she would one day 
succeed to the Throne. Princess Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of York, was born at 12 Bruton 
Street, London, W.i, on April 21st, 
1926, and was christened Elizabeth 
Alexandra Mary. Her sister, Princess 
Margaret Rose, was born at Glamis 
Castle, Angus, Scotland, on August 21st, 
1930. 

Botli Piiiicesses were tiained foi 
public service and all the arduous 
duties their position would bring them. 
When her father unexpectedly succeed- 
ed to the 'Ihione on the abdication of 
King Edwaid \TI 1 on Decembei nth, 


1936, Piincess Elizabeth became Heiress 
ih-esumptive to the Throne 

Dining th(‘ visit of King (leoige Y 1 
to Italy in 1944 Piincess Elizabeth 
acted as a Counsellor of State in his 
absence, and in Decembei of the same 
year launched the world's biggest battle- 
ship. From then onwards the Princess 
carried out many public functions. 

During the war Princess Elizabeth 
joined the A.T.S. and went through a 
full course of training as a motor 
transport driver at No. i Training 
Centre. There were obviously strong 
objections in official quarters to the 
suggestion that the Princess should 
take the usual stringent road tests at 
the end of her training, but it was the 
Princess herself who eventually decided 
the issue. She passed the tests and, 
after passing out, drove as other A.T.S. 
drivers did from the Training Centre to 
London, accomp.inied by an instruc- 
tress for the final lesson of driving 
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tlirough London traffic. The end of 
that driv(v- -after Oxford Street, Regent 
Street and Piccadilly Circus — -was 
Buckingham Palace, for, as any girl in 
the Forces would have done* in similar 
circumstanc(‘,s, Princess Elizabeth took 
the o{)por1 unity wlien oden^d of paying 
a visit to Ikt own lioine. 

Her career in tin* A/l'.S. came to an 
end as ()tl)(n' duties of higher national 
importance (hnolvcd upon her. Slie 
has a soiu'enir of her days at the 
'IVaining ('entr(‘ in tlK‘ form of a 
j)resentati()n clock, made at the ( entre. 

In I9‘|7 came the announcement of 
her betrothal to TJeiitenant Philip 
Mount bat ten, R.N. now His Koval 
Highness the Duke of Ivlinlnngli. Tlie 
wedding took place at Westminster 
Abbey on NoncmuIhm' 2otli of the same 
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year, and never had bride and bride- 
groom a more enthusiastic welcome 
than they received from the vast and 
dtmsely packed crowds in London on 
tluit day. 

Tlie J^oyal bridegroom was the son of 
Prince Andrew of Greece and Princess 
Alice of JLittenbcng. his English wife. 
Princa* Philij) kdt (jreecc* while still a 
('hild and in due coinse went to school 
at ( heam in Suria'V. then to the small 
])ublic school at Gordonstoun, in Scot- 
land. I.ater, he entercfi tlie Royal 
Naval College at Dartmouth, where he 
won the King's Dirk and the prize as 
th(‘ best aU-nnind cadet of his year. 
As a midshij)man he served in the. 
R(ufi lilies in 1940, and then on the 
cruisers Keiil and Shropshire, He took 
part ill th(‘ battk* of Mataj)aii in the 





('ffUrul Ptes"!. 


IHH QlIbEN REVIEWS THE El EFT 

At tin* ('i)i onatiun Kt:\u-\v ol the Elect 111 June 1^53, many xsarsliipb ol llic Ivoyal willi 

those of the Jhiti.sli (‘ommonwealth, as well as representative wai ships ol other nations, were 
as.semblotl al Spithead In tins photo^»raph, taken from the deck of H.M.S, 7 //n^/rn)a^, the royal 
y.'iehl, H M S SurpHi^r, is seen as the Oiieeii saili'd thnni^li tin* lines ol .isseinhlod waiships 
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Valiant, being mentioned in dispatches. 
He was eventually promoted first 
lieutenant on the destroyer Whelp, and 
in 1952 to Commander. 

A son was born to them on November 
14th. 194^, and Prince Charles is the 
direct heir to the Throne. His sister, 
Princess Anne, was born on August 
15th. 1950. 

Owing to the King's ill-health, the 
Princess was called upon to undertake 
many public duties, and it w'as also 
arranged that Piincess Elizabeth and 
the Duke of Edinburgh should make 
the postponed tour of Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Before th(‘n, however, the Princess 
and her husband went to Canada and 
travelled through that great Dominion 
from East to WV^t. This tour also 
included a short \isit across the border 
to meet President Truman in Washing- 
ton, the capital of tlie T.S.A. 

The RoN'al couple arrived back in 
N 'vember, 1951, and (diristmas was 
spent at home. Another long tour w^as 
ahead, and on tlu' last day of January, 
1952, King George \T, Quei'u Elizabeth 
and Princess Margaret were at I.ondon 
Airport to wa\'e godspeed to the 
Ihincess and the Duke of Edinburgh 
as they S(T oil on their flight to East 
Africa, a })reliminary stage in the 
('eylon, Australia and New’ Zealand 
tour. It was in Kenya that the Duke of 
Edinburgh w'as gi^'cn the tragic news 
which had come from Sandringham, 
and to the Duke fell the task of inform- 
ing the Piincess that her father, King 
(ieorge VI, was dead. The return 
iourney to Britain began almost at 
once and on the next day the new' 
Queen, Elizabeth II, w'as met at the 
airport she had kdt but a week ago 
by her Ministers and Privy CoiincilUirs. 
It was a sad homecoming, but no 
monarch in history ever came to the 
Throne with so much love* and affec- 
tion and with such hearth'lt prayers for 
her WTll-being as Queen Elizabeth II. 

But it was not an easy or a peaceful 
world upon which the new Queen and 


Head of the Commonwealth looked 
when she came to the Throne. In 
Korea British soldiers were fighting 
with their allies of the United Nations ; 
in Malaya and Africa there were 
troubles, while difficult international 
and financial problems faced the 
nation. The historian of 1952-3, 
studying only the haul facts and 
statistics, might be temjited to paint a 
picture of a gloomy and almost help- 
less Britain, just as those who surveyed 
the country from «afar did in 1940-1, 
taking littk' or no account of the spirit 
of the pi'ople. 

Such a gloomy view^ would suiely 
have changed on June ind, 1953, wdien 
Queim Elizabeth II was ciowned with 
all the anci(‘nt rites and ceremonies m 
\V( stminstiT Abbe\ . Tlnue w'eie rep- 
resentatives fiom ev(‘iy part of the 
Commonwealth, and the Abbey, in 
which our kings and queens had been 
crow^ned since Wdlliam the ('oiapieior, 
was filled with the colouifiil apjiaud of 
the great from our own and many 
lands. Hundreds of thousands of 
people lined the streets to witne'ss the 
yrocession to and from the Abbey. 

There were, too, millions of people 
in their homes, watching for the first 
time in history the scenes in the Abbey 
and along the route thnaigh the 
modem marvel of television, and even 
in the far corners of the earth vast 
numbers listened to the service on 
their radio sets. Never in the world's 
history have so many heard the ruler 
of a nation and of a commonwealth of 
nations take the solemn oath to 
govern all her peoples according to 
their laws anel customs and to cause 
law and justice in mercy to be executed. 

Tow'ards the end of a great and won- 
derful day the newly-crowned Queen 
spoke to her peoples by radio through- 
out the far-spread XommonwTalth : 

I have in sincerity pledged myself to 
your service, as so many of you are 
pledged to mine. Throughout all my 
life and with all my heart I shall strive 
to be worthy of your trust." 
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A WONDERFUL JOURNEY TO CHINA 


A MONCi the p( ople who landf d on 
yL\ tilt (pia3/S of \ ( nice oik dav in 
jL A o 1295 a sin<dl gioiip of 
thiet mtn Jv\o of the tliitt wck old 
ami worn with tiavt 1 , tlie tliiid was m 
his forty-first ytar and still iipiight and 
ak rt 

1 hough natives of the placi' nobody 
recognised them as they pass( d thiougli 
the stnits towards their home Noi 
can this be wondered at, for IIk thiee 
men— Nieolo Polo, Maffeo Polo, his 
biotlicr, and Mateo Polo, his son — h ul 
left Venice twenty-four years before 
and had not set foot in the city s^uce 

The long-lost Travellers 

Even when they made themsdves 
known their n latives and old fri( nds 
would hardly believe them, ha\ing long 
given them up for lost among the wild 
tribes of Central Asia. So the Polos 
invited them to a sumptuous dinner, at 
the end of which they put on the travel- 


stained clothes in which they had 
aiiutd I Ik n with sh irp knives they 
ii}»pi 1 up tlK s( ims,aiKlc)ut klliubiis, 
di.iii ( nds, sa])pliius and tiiKialds of 
gie it \alue Iht^ siglit of such wealth 
s\»Lpt awav any itmaming doul)ts, and 
soon people were crowding loiind to 
weleeiUic the king lost tia\cllers 

Hut, theKigh corn nice d that the Polos 
7i ere the Polos, pe'ople began to shake 
tin ir headso\ertlu stones which these 
time re turm el as it were from the dead, 
lirought with them ' What is this we 
hear,'" tin y said to each other, “ about 
stones that people dig from the earth 
and burn , ancl wool which will not 
burn , and wate i v\hKh takes fire , and 
a ere atm L with ftet like an elephant 
and a hoin on its forehead, and ser- 
pents with feet and great jaws, and 
stags that people drne , and sheep 
with huge liorns feet across ^ 

We can imagine them winking and 
placing a finger slyly on the side of 
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Spii-Uilly dnnn Jt>r Ihi'^ uorK 

Whilst he was in prison Marco Polo wrote down his adventures Put for his iinpnsonineiit 
we should ha\e lost one of the most intercbting books of tiavel evei written, which h is established 
the fame of Marco Polo as the greatest explorer the world has yet proiliufil, witli the possible 

exception of Columbus 


nose. Travellers' tales, indeed ! Yes ! 
and harder to swallow even than most. 

The Polos had been telling them of 
things unknown to Europeans — coal, 
asbestos, petroleum, the rhinoceros, the 
alligator, the reindeer, and the groat 
Asian mountain sheep which natuialists 
long after named Ovis Poll, in honour 
ot its discovciers. 

With Fire and Sword 

Three yeais later Marco took part in 
a sea fight with the Genoese, was cap- 
tured and put in prison. While he was 
there people got to know of his travels, 
and through sheer weariness of relating 
his adventures to one visitor after an- 
other he wrote them down. But for his 
ill-luck we should have lost one of the 
most interesting books of travel ever 
written, w^hirh has established the fame 
of Marco Polo as the greatest explorer 
the world has yet produced, with the 
possible exception of Columbus. 

We will now glance at w^hat the 
travellers had been doing during their 
long absence from home. 


In 1260 the two elder Polos, while in 
the Crimea on a trading journey, had 
fallen in with an embassy being sent to 
Kubla Khan, Emperor of Northern 
China, and grandson of the terrible 
Genghis Khan, who had wasted Asia 
and much of Europe with fire and 
swoid. Travelling with the embassy 
they reached the royal court, and 
soon were heading for Europe again 
with a request to the Pope that 
100 teachers of the Christian religion 
should be sent to convert the Khan's 
subjects. 

Chinawards Once More 

In 1271 they started Chinawards once 
more, without the 100 teachers, whom 
the Pope unfortunately could not pro- 
vide — the whole history of the world 
might have been different had they been 
forthcoming -- but accompanied by 
Marco, a lad of seventeen years. After 
four years of travel through Armenia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, the great table- 
lands of Central Asia, Turkistan, and 
the Gobi Desert, they reached the 
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Specxally draxinfof th\'> \LOfK 

In the jTcir 1271 the Polos •lUited Chmavvanls once more \fter four \(.irs oI lrx\el tfirouj'h 
Armenia, Persia, Afglianistan, the great tablelandb of Central Asia, luikistan and tlie dreaded 
Gobi Desert (illustrated above) they reached the Summer Palace of Kubla in the Kiiighan 

Mountains. 


SuninuT Palace of Kubla in the King- 
han Mountains. He wns delighted to 
see his old friends again and heaped 
honours upon them. But a double 
share fell to Marco, who, like Joseph in 
Egypt, soon became the ruler's right- 
hand man. Kubla despatched him to 
all parts of his dominions to gather 
information about any marvels and 
strange customs that he might come 
across. So well did Polo carry out the 
work that he was sent even further 
afield, to Cochin China and India, with 
his notebook. 

Cities of China 

This went on for seventeen years, in 
the course of which Marco’s mind be- 
came stored with the wealth of detail 
afterwards committed to paper. He 
made notes of the animals and minerals 
of the country, of the wonderful Sum- 
mer Palace already referred to, of the 


oven more marvellous Winter Palace at 
Caml.< Inc (1^'kin), of the huge cities of 
China, of the vast canal system, of 
burial customs, and so on. 

Bearers of Presents 

Presently homesickness attacked the 
Polos, and they begged to be sent home 
But the Khan would not release them 
until, by a happy chance, he needed an 
escort for a lady destined to be the bride 
uf the King of Persia. She must go by 
sea, and the Polos, as boin sailors, were 
entrusted with the duty of delivering 
the princess safe and sound to her future 
husband. 

Laden with costly presents, and 
under promise to return in a few years' 
time, they left China and in due course 
reached Persia, there to hear that the 
King was dead. So they handed their 
charge over to the new monarch — who 
married her -and crossed Persia and 
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Armenia to Irebizond, on the Black things of which he had only heard, not 
bca, whence they sailed to Venice seen, and so had been unable to verify. 

The value of Marco Polo's narrative Eventually Polo was released from 
IS made all the greater by the accuracy prison, and he returned to Vemce to 
with which he describes things familiar find himself nicknamed “ Ihe man of 
to us, but quite strange to him. What millions,'' because he often used the 
fault, for example, can be found with word million m speaking of things 
his description of coal ? Chinese 

lo the very end many lolk did not 
Released from Prison take him senously, and on his death- 

Through the whole piovince of bed he was asked to deny many of the 
Cathay they dig certain black stones statements m his book and so case his 
Irom the mountains which iiin in veins conscience 'No’ ' said the dying 
When put into the hie they burn like man, in fiim detcimination " I have 
wood, and being kmdl( d they preserve not told e\en the half of the things 
lire a long time, for if lit m tlu evening that I have seen ’ 

they keep lire all the night Ihest And we can bt he ve him I lu storj. 
atones do not flame when first lighted, whuh he dictated dining Ins confine 
but during their burning they give out ment was first wiittin down in the 
a great heat ' trench language, but before man} 

Some of his stones are obviously years had passed it was tiansLitcd 
absurd, but in most cases they relate to into other tongues 



specially drawn f r work 

Ihc two clcltr Poluh kll iii with an tinbassy bciiiK sent to Kubla Khan T mperor of Northern 
China 1 ravelling with the embassy, they reached the royal court 



THE STORY OF IBN BATIITA 
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M 

ri iall\ ih i i n for Ihi'^ wntk. 

After roaming alxmt Asia Minor, Ibn Batiita journe>ed up the Volga to Nor them Russia, ivbere 
he was iiiiich impressed by the sledge >gs used m that country 


I T is very likely that you have never 
of a certain Moui of I'angiers, 
named Ibn Batuta, who lived in the 
fourteenth century. Yet this man is 
worthy of inclusion among tlie W'orld’s 
great explorers, for during twenty-eight 
years of almost continuous travel he 
covered a distance of at least 75,000 
miles, equal to three complete circuits 
of the earth at the equator. Despite 
the great advantages that modern 
explorers enjoy in means ol tiansport, 
food .supplies, and scientific instru- 
ments, it is doubtful whether any one 
has approached Batuta’s mileage. 

Across the Arabian Desert 

Batuta left Tangiers in A.D. 1324, the 
year of Marco Polo's death, and made a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, travelling over- 
land through North Africa, Egypt, and 
Syria. He then cros.sed the Arabian 
desert to Baghdad, and after a rest 
there sailed down the Red Sea ar 1 the 
east coast of Africa to Momba.sa. 1 urn- 
ing eastward, he made for Southern 
Arabia, where he first saw a palm bear- 
ing a nut like a man's head, with 
something like two eyes and a mouth, 
and fibre-like hair outside, from which 
men make cords and ropes." His 
description of the coco-nut is accurate 
enough ; but he fails in his natural 
history when he pronounces pearls 


to be the sun-hardened bodies of 
oysters ! 

His Journey to Mecca 

From the Persian Gulf the Moor 
returned to Mecca, and crossing the 
Red Sea he descended the Nile to 
Cairo. After roaming about Asia 
Minor, he journeyed up the Volga to 
North(Tn Russia, wluTe h(‘ was much 
impressed by the sledge dogs used in 
that country. Constantinople next 
attrai "ed him, as the capital of the 
Eastern Roman Empire, llaving paid 
his respects to the Emperor, he set off 
on a journey through Persia and Af- 
ghani.stan to India. We may well 
doubt the story that he picked up on 
the way an aged man living in the 
Hindu Kush mountains who was 350 
years old, and grew a fresh .set of teeth 
vyvry 100 years ; though he was no 
doubt correct in his statement that the 
Afghans were great robbers of travel- 
lers. 

Arrived in India Batuta took service 
with the Emperor Mohammed Muglak, 
at Delhi, then by far the greatest city 
in Hindustan. While there he noticed 
many of the cu.stoms of the country, 
including that of suttee, which practi- 
cally compelled a widow to throw' herself 
on to the funeral pyre of her departed 
husband. 
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Hatuta got mixed up with a ron- 
spiracy and narrowly ebca})ed (‘xccu- 
tion. But ho inajiaged to regain his 
royal inastei ’.s fa\our suthciently to be 
sent on a mission to the Emperor of 
China. At Calicut he embarked with, 
all his luggage and the many presents 
entrusted to his care, on Chinese junks, 
propelled then, as now, by inat-lik(* 
sails. 

Some of the vesseK would hold 
1,000 men, and the houses and gardens 
on their (k^ks gave them the appear- 
ance of lloating towns. When a calm 
camt' on huge oais, (^ach handled by 
no fewer than tw(‘nty-five men, wM‘!e 
resorted to. 

Adam’s Footprint 

Unfortunately the ship caiiying the 
presents was sunk during a stoim. Not 
daring to lace the Einpeior with the 
news, Batuta ie.sumed his independence, 
took })art in various military adven- 
tures, and visited Ceylon. While on 
the island h(‘ climbed Adam's Peak, to 
see the footmark on the top made by 
Adam when he stood there for 1,000 
years on oik' foot as a penance, after 
his expulsion from Eden. T^atuta gives 
its length as eleven spans - about 8 leet. 

Our restless travelk*r, being now 
seized with a desire to visit the East 
Indies and China, took shiji once more, 
called at ports in Java and Sumatra, 
and presently found himself at the 
great Chinese port of Chinchew, The 
most interesting thing that he has to 
tell us of China is the great care taken 
of travellers, who could journc^y in jiir- 
fect safety even if known to be carrying 
much valuable baggage or property 
with them. 


Inns were under the charge ot a 
magi.strate, lesponsible for all travellers 
who stayed there. Wluui a traveller 
left an inn a m<‘sscnger was sent to fetch 
back a “ leceiiU " of his safe arrival at 
the next inn. Should anything go 
wrong the magistrate proved to be at 
fault found himself in piisoii for an 
indefinite peiiod. 

A Journey to Timbuctoo 

At P('kin Batuta witiK'ssi^d an exhibi- 
tion ot a feat similar to the famous 
rope tuck that Indi.in jugglers aie 
leputed to do to-day. A sliaj> was 
thrown into the air and a lad climbed 
up it and disappeared, to roappcMi 
presently among th(^ audienci^. Batuta 
was so oveiconu^ by the siglil that lu‘ 
fainted, though assur»^d that tlie vvliok* 
thing was trickery. 

Ill 1349 Mooi was ])ack in his 
native land. Like Marco Polo, lu‘ had 
been absimt twentydom yeais. But lu' 
had not yri done witli travel, lot he 
ciossed into Spam, i (‘tinned to Afti(\a, 
and traversed th(‘ Sahaia to Uk* River 
Nig(‘r, down which he sailed to Tim- 
• biictoo. His wandeiings emk'd with tiu* 
return jouriiev home. 

Put into Writing 

Healing of his tr,iV(‘ls, the Sultan of 
Morocco ordeied Batuta to dictate an 
account of them to the royal secretary. 
What was wiitten down fell, centuries 
later, into Fn'uch hands, and so became 
known to the WMjrld at large. 

How^ miK'li pooler the world would 
be to-day if it w’cre not for the writings 
of these old-tiini* travellers, wdio made 
their long journeys in face of diffi- 
culties we can scarcely imagine. 




COLUMBUS AND THE NEW WORLD 



RtschK’-tz. 

CHRISTOPHHR COLUMBUS AT THE COUNCIL OF SALAMANCA 

1 reprcxUiced from the famous picture bv' I’rofosstTr N. J^ardbiiio, sliows Christopher 

Colunibus sitting in I'm attitude of hopeless desp».»ndciicy because the nieniliers of the Council of 
Salamanca would not accept the theories he put forward Sal.iinanca in those times contained 
one of tlie greatest universities on the Continent Later than the perichl of this painting Columbus 
lectured before the C'oiincd on his travels aiul discov^enes 


I N the 15th century a famous geo- 
grapher of Florence, named 1 'osca- 
nelli, drew a map of the Atlantic 
Ocean and the countries to east and 
west of it. You would think it a very 
queer map. On the east appeared the 
coast of Africa as far south as it was 
known. In the middle of the ocean 
he placed a large island, St. Brandan, 
which was supposed to be there. On 
the west side a much larger and square- 
cornered island, Cipango (Japan), lay 
off the coast of Cathay (China), whicli 
sloped south-westwards and ran into 
that of India. Dotted about in the 
south-western part of the ocean were 
many islands, representing what we call 
the East Indies. 

Islands of Spices 

Toscanelli no doubt based his map 
partly on the information brought back 
from Asia by Marco Polo and other 
travellers, partly on reports that passed 
from mouth to mouth among seamen, 
and partly on his imagination. At any 
rate, he seems to have believed that a 
voyage of about 3,000 miles made west- 


wards from luirope would bring a ship to 
the coasts of Asia and the islands from 
which spices came to Furop(\ And we 
must bear in mind that roscaneili 
was a great authority on such matters. 
Therefore what he believed would be 
accepted readily by the ordinary sailor. 

It is easy enough for us, who know, 
to laugh at the Italian’s mistakes. But 
should we have done any better in his 
position } file width from west to east 
of Europe and Asia had never been 
measured, and the earth was thought 
to be about 20,000 miles round at the 
equator instead of its actual 25,000 
miles. So you see that there was room 
for an ernT, running into several thou- 
sands of miles, cutting out that part of 
the world in which the Americas lie. 

About 100 years before this map 
was drawn, an Icelandic priest, John 
Thorharson by name, had written his 
Flateyarbok, in which are described the 
early voyages of the Norsemen. This 
book, probably unknown to Toscanelli, 
relates how in the year a.d. 1000 — a 
convenient date to remember — a Viking 
ship departed from a colony in Grcen- 
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land, and, sailing westwards, reached a 
barren country, which doubtless was 
Labrador. There being no attraction 
here, the crew coasted southwards, and 
presently came to a land where vines 
grew. This was named Vinland. 

Several expeditions were sent after- 
wards to this new land, and attempts 
were made to settle colonists in it. But 
quarrels among themselves and attacks 
by the natives caused the Norsemen to 
withdraw altogether in 1013. Thus, 
though to them is undoubtedly due the 
credit of first discovering America, the 
discovery had no useful results ; and 
nearly 500 years had to pass before 
Europeans again reached the New 
World. 

The Great Sailor of Genoa 

In 1470 there came to Portugal a 
Genoese sailor, named Cristoforo 
Colombo. The Portuguese spoke of 


him as Christovao Colombo ; to the 
Spaniards he was Cristobal Colon ; and 
to us he is Christopher Columbus. 

Christopher was at the time a man of 
whose life twenty-one years had al- 
ready been spent on the sea. Of adven- 
tures, including sea fights, he had had 
many. But he was no rough sailor. As 
a lad he had studied astronomy and 
navigation at the University of Padua, 
to fit himself to roam the seas in search 
of those distant lands which were the 
topic of talk wherever seamen gathered. 

Ihree years after his arrival at 
Lisbon Columbus mairied a Portuguese 
lady, and went to live on her estate in 
the Madeiia Islands. While there he 
heard of the expeditions sent by Por- 
tugal dowm the African coast. Why 
not, he asked himself, try to reach India 
by sailing across the great ocean named 
after the Atlas Mountains in Noith- 
West Africa ? He put his scheme before 
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One of the most glorious days in tlic life of Columbus was when he was received by King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella on his return to Spam Ifi gave a gieat aii>play ol gold and jewellery, plants, 
birds, animals and even a native man and woman When the king rode abroad Columbus, now 
ennobled, often rode beside him Our picture is taken from the painting by the artist Balaca 





AN OLD-TIME SHIP RE-BUllT 
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lo cckbr ite tlu ^ooth inniv(rMr\ of tlu (lisro\tr\ of 'iiuriii tin n ippt inil iii on the 
w lUi'iot 1 iki Michig in i lull sizul model of ( olumbus s shi]) '^intaMuna llusn construitcd 
vtbSil IS dipKtid dbo\c She is built in Spun fi( i the original disigu for tlu ship and sailed 
across the Alhiitit Sht wis about 05 kit in h ngth it the Li 1 1 


Toscanelli, who drew for him the map 
that has been described, and expressed 
his approval. 

To increase his knowledge Columbus 
sailed to the Gold Coast of Africa, and 
voyaged northwards to Iceland. There 
he might have learned of the Norse- 
men's exploit centuries earlier ; but it 
is very unlikely that he did so, as he 
never refers to the matter in his letters. 

Ferdinand and Isabella 

Then he approached King John II. 
of Portugal. John listened, but his 
geographers ridiculed the proposal, 
though they did not convince the king. 
At the suggestion of the Bishop of 
Ceuta, John stooped to what we should 


call a viry niLan tuck. “ Send out a 
ship secretly," said the wily Bishop, 
" WMfh Columbus’s charts, and find out 
whether theie is anything in this 
Italian's sekme If you succeed you 
will save the high price he asks for his 
services " 

The ship was sent, but its captain 
soon lost heart and returned home. 
Columbus got to know of the voyage ; 
and, furious at John's deception, went 
to the court of the Spanish monarchs, 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Here he was 
received so coolly that, in 1487, he sent 
his brother Bartholomew to the courts 
of Henry VII. of England and Charles 
VIII. of France. Henry, a somewhat 
cheeseparing man, was frightened by 
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the expense of an expedition, and while 
he hesitated Isabella sent for Columbus. 

After years of waiting and dis- 
appointment, an agreement was drawn 
up between the queen and the sailor. 
Columbus was to be admiral and Vice- 
roy of all continents and islands he 
might discover ; to have one-tenth of 
all articles bought or found in his 
dominions ; and to receive one-eighth 
of the profits of the expedition. Isa- ’ 
bella undertook to fit out the ships and 
provision them. 

From the Port of Paloi 

Three ships were provided, the Santa 
Maria, the Pinta and the NiHa. The 
first was the largest, and the flagship ; 
the other two were open and undecked. 
There is something interesting to be 
said of the Santa Maria. When the 
great exhibition, the World’s Fair, was 
opened at Chicago in 1893, to celebrate 
fhe 400th anniversary of the discovery 
of America, there appeared on the 
waters of Lake Michigan a full-sized 
model of the Santa Maria, built in 
Spain from the original designs for the • 
ship, and sailed across the Atlantic. 
She was about 65 feet long at the keel, 
displaced 233 tons of water, and car- 
ried three masts, the forward two of 
which were square-rigged. On her 
bows rose a great structure, the fore- 
castle, and her stern was similarly laden 
with a towering poop. No wonder that 
these old ships were clumsy sailers and 
rolled terribly. 

No cheers were heard in the port of 
Palos when the three ships weighed 
anchor on August 3rd, 1492, but there 
were tears and lamentations in plenty. 
Those ashore had relatives aboard ; of 
those aboard many were downhearted 
at the prospect of a voyage into the 
unknown ; and all knew that the ships 
were not suited to the task ahead. 

By the time the Canary Islands were 
reached the ships had begun to leak 
badly, and for nearly a month the 
crews were kept busy repairing them. 
Not until September 6th was Columbus 
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able to head westwards across the ocean 
into regions never yet navigated by a 
ship. 

The sailors had already been terrified 
by the sight of Teneriffe in eruption, 
and when a calm came on and held up 
the ships they regarded it as a sign 
from Heaven that they should go no 
further. Favourable breezes followed 
the calm, and the crews, we are told, 
then wept like children at the thought 
of leaving land far behind them. 
Columbus tried to still their fears with 
stories of the great rewards that would 
attend success ; and, in the logbook 
which he allowed the crew to see, 
entered a smaller nuniber of miles than 
those actually covered — and noted in 
his private log. The seamen then 
noticed that the compass was behaving 
strangely, pointing more and more to 
the west of the Pole star. Columbus, 
though he did not know the reason for 
this, produced an explanation which 
satisfied the men. 

Presently the ships caught the trade 
winds and were carried steadily west- 
wards till they struck the Sargasso Sea, 
where the Spaniards found themselves 
becalmed among great floating masses 
of weed. Provisions and water were 
now running low, and the general dis- 
content would have broken out into 
mutiny had not a wind sprung up and 
carried the ships westwards once again. 

Columbus Goes Ashore 

Again and again clouds were mis- 
taken for land. Renewed disappoint- 
ments made the men demand a return 
to Spain. But Columbus stood firm, 
and he was helped by the appearance 
of birds, a floating branch of a tree with 
berries, and a stick having carving on 
it. These signs could mean only one 
thing — ^that they were approaching 
land. 

On October 12th, when day dawned, 
land was seen a few miles ahead. 
Dressed In his richest clothes and carry- 
ing the royal standard, Columbus went 
ashore. As soon as he touched land he 



THE FOUR VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS 



Four \o> ages to the West were made by Cx)lumbus oq the first of which ho reached the islands off 
the Amerioan coast It w is on the third voyage that he discovered the mainland ani the m 
above shows the course ind extent of each of these four vo>age3. 



/ A A 

On Ins fiist voyage to the Wtsl ( olunibus landed on an island called by the Indians Oiiana 
ham * This is generally identified as Watling Island in the Bahamas of which a glimpse such as 
Columbus probably first saw is seen above 
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fell on his knees and, after giving thanks 
to God, took possession of the land in 
the names of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
His men, changed from despair to joy, 
readily swore the oath of obedience to 
him as Viceroy. 

The island — for such it proved to be 
— which they had struck was Watling 
Island, one of the Bahamas. Columbus 
named it San Salvador — the Holy 
Saviour. 

The white men and the copper- 
coloured natives of the island were 
greatly interested in each other; and the 
Spaniards' attention was soon attracted 
by the gold rings worn by the natives. 
Here, they thought, was a foretaste of 
the gold which they hoped to find in 
abundance. 

The Hero’s Return 

For a few days the fleet cruised about 
among the Bahamas, imagined by 
Columbus to be islands off the coast of 
China. Then it sailed southward to 
Cuba, which delighted Columbus by its 
lovely scenery. Here Pinzon, captain 
of the Pinta, deserted and headed for 
Spain, to get credit for the discovery of 
the Indies. 

Columbus sailed on and found an- 
other great island. He named it His- 
paniola — Spanish Land. Its more 
modern names are Hayti and San 
Domingo. 

A disaster now overtook the explorer. 
His ship ran ashore and was wrecked, 
and he was reduced to the Nitla. As 
she could not hold two crews, Columbus 
built a small fort from the timbers of 
the Santa Maria, mounted some guns 
in it, and left forty men to garrison it. 
He then set sail for Spain. 

On the way home he fell in with the 
Pinta, and thought it prudent to accept 
the captain's feeble excuse for his de- 
sertion. A little later the two ships ran 
into a terrific tempest. Columbus 
believed that the end had come. He 
enclosed a short account of his voyage 
in a lump of wax and threw it over- 
board ; and placed a duplicate in a 
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barrel on the poop, where it would float 
if the ship sank. 

But the vessels weathered the storm, 
and on March 15th, 1493, the people of 
Palos were overjoyed by the sight of 
two small ships, long regarded as lost, 
sailing into the harbour. 

Then came the most glorious days of 
Columbus's life. He entered Barcelona, 
where the King and Queen awaited him, 
in triumph, preceded by a great display 
of animals, birds, plants, gold and 
jewellery. The people cheered him to 
the echo ; the sovereigns rose to receive 
him, and then knelt in prayer while the 
royal choir sang the 1 e Deum. When 
the King rode abroad Columbus, now 
ennobled, often rode beside him. 

But grievous times were ahead, for 
jealousy soon began to work against 
him. Three more voyages he made, 
in the course of which he discovered 
Trinidad and sighted the coasts of 
South America. During the second of 
these voyages he was thrown into chains 
by rivals and sent back to Spain a 
prisoner. Though released at once he 
found that he had fallen from favour, 
and after the death of Isabella Fer- 
dinand turned the cold shoulder to him. 
Worn out in health, the great man died 
in 1506, believing that Cuba was a pro- 
montory of Asia, South America an 
island, and the Isthmus of Panama the 
Malay peninsula, past which there was 
a way to India. 

Even if the Vikings are left out of 
account, Columbus was not the first 
man to see the American mainland. 
For John Cabot, a Venetian, who had 
settled in England, sailed from Bristol 
in 1497, on June 24th sighted the 
coast of Newfoundland or Labrador, 
more than a year before Columbus got 
a glimpse of South America. 

How America got its Name 

In the year that Cabot left England 
an Italian, Amerigo Vespucci, sailed 
from Cadiz, and explored American 
coasts from Yucatan northwards to 
Chesapeake Bay. The following year 
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( hribloplit: 1 C Dluiiihub likt many anothu gual man did not always find hiinsLlf m high favour, 
and actually passtd through grievous times, foi jealou3> worked against him Indeed, on one 
of his laUr vo) ages lie was thrown into chains by his rivals and sent back to bpain a prisoner, as is 
pictured above in in engraving after the painting by CM A. Challe Though ( oluinbus was 
released at once, he soon found that he had fallen from his gteat position Woin out in health, 

he died in 1506 
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Rt^chgtts Reproduced by perm\\<i\(m of the Artist 

THE CABOTS SAIL FROM BRISTOL 

This beautiful painting by Ernest Board hangs in the Bristol Art Gallery It shows the departure 
from that g^eat port of John and Sebastian Cabot on their first voyage of discovery in 1497 
These merchant adventurers sighted the coast of Newfoundland or labrador more than a 
year before (xilumbus obtained a glimpse of South America 


he sailed across the Atlantic to Brazil, 
which he struck near Cape San Roque. 
After some voyaging, along the northern 
coast he returned to Spain. 

On his third voyage, in 1501 and 
1502, Vespucci explored the South 
American coast southwards past the 
Bay of Rio de Janeiro — the " January 
River," as it was entered on January 
1st, 1502. From this point he sailed 
south across the open ocean hoping to 
pass round the continent, and even- 
tually reached South Georgia, in the 


same latitude as Cape Horn, and now a 
great whaling station. The cold here 
was so great that Vespucci turned back. 

Vespucci gave his Christian name 
first to Brazil, which appeared on maps 
of the time as " America " Then the 
word was extended to the whole con- 
tinent, and, later, to the northern con- 
tinent as well. And despite all efforts 
to get Columbus's name on to the map, 
it has remained limited to Colombia, 
the central American state, the Colum- 
bia River and British Columbia. 


THE FIRST VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD 
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Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese nobleman, who was a skilled navigator, proposed to find a 
way round South Amenca. On September 30th, 1519, the little squadron sailed from Seville 

Harbour. 


W HEN Columbus brought back 
news to Spain, in 1493, of his 
discovery of what wc call the 
West Indies, the King of Spain believed 
4iat he had reached the famous spice 
islands of the East Indies. 

Great was the disappointment of the 
Spaniards when they found out their 
mistake ; nor was it lessened when it 
became known that there was no way 
through the American Continent at or 
near the Isthmus of Panama. 

By an agreement with the Portu- 
guese, the Spaniards had to explore 
westwards only, and the Portuguese 
eastwards only. So that, unless a 
passage could be found through or 
round the New World, the Spaniards 
were cut off from the much-coveted 
islands whence ‘apices came — the 
Moluccas. 

With the King’s Consent 

In 1516 there arrived at the Court of 
Charles V. of Spain a Portuguese noble- 
man, Ferdinand Magellan by name. 
Magellan was a skilled navigator, who 
had been treated so shabbily by King 
Manuel of Portugal, that he crossed the 
frontier in disgust and put a proposal 
before the Spanish ruler. His pro- 
posal was that he should be sent in 
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command of a fleet to find a way round 
South America, which he believed to 
end in the ocean just as Africa ended 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Aided by powerful friends, Magellan 
won Charles' approval, and a formal 
contract was drawn up between the two 
parties. In it the King undertook 
to supply five ships, man them with 
crews, and provision them for two 
years ; and to give the explorer part 
of the profits of the voyage, besides any 
two islands he might select out of those 
discovered by him. 

On September 30th, 1519, the little 
squadron sailed from Seville Harbour, 
The tonnage of the five ships — San 
Antonio, Tnnidad, Concepcion, Victoria, 
and Santiago — ranged from 120 down 
to 75. In other woids, these vessels 
were much smaller than many modern 
steam fishing boats. 

They carried — among other things — 
two and a half tons of gunpowder ; 
eight y-t wo cannon of various sizes ; 
eighteen hour-glasses, to act as chrono- 
meters ; sixty cross-bows, and 360 
dozen arrows ; and a ton of quick- 
silver. The last was for use in trading 
with natives, but it is difficult to under- 
stand what its particular attraction 
would be. Altogether, the fleet cost 
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the monarch rather more than £5,000, 
a small enough sum in modern money, 
but a very considerable amount four 
hundred years ago. 

Trouble began for the Commander 
before he had crossed the Atlantic. 
The captain of the San Antonio had to 
be put in irons for insubordination and 
replaced by another officer. 

Anchored for the Winter 

Land was sighted on the Brazilian 
coast, down which the fleet sailed to the 
(‘stiiary of the Rio de la Plata. At first 
the Spaniards thought this 


the captain, and incite the crew to 
mutiny. As soon as Magellan dis- 
covered that three of his ships were 
in arms against him, he capturec 
the Victoria, and drew it and the 
other two loyal ships up across the 
harbour mouth, shutting the muti- 
neers in a trap. A few rounds from the 
guns brought surrender, followed by 
the execution of QueScula. Mtndosa 
had b('en kilhxl in action ; an<l the 
third chi( f i(b(l, Juan de ('artagena, 
having been put ashore, the mutiny 
was quelled. 


would let them through to 
the “ South Sea," as the 
great ocean they were seek- 
ing was then called. This 
idea proving incorrect, the 
flev.1 piocceded southwards 
to Port St. Julian, about 
200 miles north of the 
entrance to the straits to 
which Magellan gave his 
name. Here it anchored for 
the winter. 

Presently, provisions be- 
gan to run short, and the 
sailors to grumble. They 
even begged the admiral to 
abandon the vain attempt 
to pass through an endless 
barrier of land and return 
to Spain. What were spices 
besides men's lives, they 
asked ? 

But Magellan took up a 
firm stand. The Emperor 
had given him orders, and 
he meant to carry them out. 
His determination brought 
matters to a head on Easter 
Day, 1520. To celebrate 
the feast, Magellan invited 
all his captains to dine with 
him. Quesada, of the Con- 
cepcion, and Mendosa, of 
the Victoria, kept away. 
Quesada went so far as to 
board the San Antonio, 
murder the pilot, imprison 
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For the King’s Sake 

The Santiago was now sent ahead to 
explore, but she ran ashore and was 
wrecked, all her crew escaping to land. 
The men having been rescued, Magellan 
weighed anchor, and in October, 1520, 
he entered the Straits. Snow-capped 
cliffs, thousands of feet high, towered 
on either side, and the water was too 
deep to anchor in. 

At a point about half-way through 
the Straits Magellan called a council. 
Should they push on or not ? was the 
question he put before it. All his 


officers were for proceeding, except 
Gomez, pilot of the San Antonio, who 
counselled sailing home and returning 
with larger ships. 

Magellan's mind had been made up 
in advance. He said " that if they 
had to eat the leather on the ship's 
yards he would still go on, and discover 
what he had promised to the King." 

The upshot was that Gomez deserted 
with the San Antonio and sailed home. 
So that when at last, on November 28th, 
1520, the vessels rounded a cape and 
sailed out into the waters of the " South 
Sea," the fleet was reduced to three 
ships. 

In the matter of weather 
fortune favoured Magellan. 

, " Not a single storm was en- 
J' ; countered during the cross- 
ing of the ocean to which 
the admiral gave the name 
" Pacific " (peaceful), which 
it has borne ever since. 

But terrible distress 
overtook the crews as they 
sailed westwards. Pro- 
visions and water failed, 
and Magellan's talk about 
eating the leather on the 
ship's yards was turned 
into fact. Even sawdust 
and rats were devoured ; 
and nineteen men died of 
scurvy before land was 
sighted — one of the Lad- 
rone Islands. The islanders 
proved such thieves that the 
Spaniards were glad to leave 
the " Thieves’ Islands " — 
ladrone is Spanish for robber 
—and sail on till they 
anchored off an island of 
the Philippine group. 

Killed in a Skirmish 

Magellan was now within 
a few hundred miles of the 
spice islands, the object of 
his voyage. But he was 
fated never to reach them. 
Having persuaded the King 



specially drawn for thi% work. 

The Santiago was sent ahead to explore, but she ran ashore 
and was wrecked, all her crew escaping to land. 
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of Zebu to swear fealty to Spain and 
to adopt the Christian religion, he 
visited another island, Matan. Its 
ruler, however, refused to follow his 
neighbour's example, and during an 
attack made with a small force to 
compel obedience Magellan was killed 
by the islanders. So perished, in a 
wretched skirmish with savages, a man 
whose feat of first leading vessels 
across the Pacific was greater even 
than that of Columbus. 

All the Survivors 

The voyage was completed — by one 
ship, the Victoria, which on Septern- 
bei 9th, 1522, anchored off Seville. 
She had on board eighteen men, the 
only survivors - -except for those who 
had deserted with Gomez — of the 234 
men wno had sailed from the poit just 
undiT three years before. The rest 
had died of disease or wounds, or were 
languishing in Portuguese prisons. 

Elcano, captain of the Victoria, 
received the honours that otherwise 
would have come to Magellan. As 
Magellan's wife and only child were dead, 
there was no one else to receive them. 

This famous voyage finally settled 
all doubts as to the shape of the earth. 
Since it had been sailed round, it must 
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be a sphere. The voyage also proved 
that a ship sailing westwards round the 
globe lost a day. According to the 
Victoria* s log, home was reached on 
September 8th, though in Spain the dat^ 
was September 9th. An astronomer 
was able to explain the reason of the 
difference to everyone's satisfaction. 

If you take up your atlas and look 
towards the very tip at the bottom 
of South America you will see the 
Strait of Magellan and at once realise 
that it forms a link of water between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. To 
the north is the mainland of Chili, 
with Tierra del Fuego to the south. 
The Strait exceeds 350 miles in 
length. In parts it is very narrow, 
but little more than two miles across, 
so that there are many broader riv^ers. 
At other parts, however, it widens out 
to 17 miles. 

Not until Magellan had been dead 
upwards of three hundred years was 
the Strait which bears iiis name 
thoroughly explored. 

It will be obvious from the map 
that a ship passing through Magellan's 
Stiait would be saved the penis ol a 
voyage round Capo Hoin, which has 
always liad a bad reputation among 
marintTS. 
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The first voyage round the world was completed by one ship, the Victona, which on Septem- 
ber gth, 1522, anchored olf Seville. She had on board the only suivivoi*; ot the expedition 

which had sailed three years befoie. 
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whetlier Afiic.i could oi could not be loiindetl llie brive captains pushed lurther and furtlu r 

southwards. 


I N the middle of the fifteidith century 
Europe was beginning to recover 
from the misery and ignorance of the 
Dark Ages. Industry and tiade awoke 
from a long slet‘p, and adventurous 
spirits w^cre ready to expioie the oceans 
in seaich of new countries and to gather 
the wealth of the East. 

The Crusades had failed to crush the 
Moslems, who now for more than a* 
century had been in possession of 
Palestine, Egypt and Arabia. Spices 
and many other good things from Asia 
could reach Europe only by passing 
through Mohammedan territory. The 
heavy tolls levied on them sent up their 
price greatly. 

Riches of the Rulers 

Every traveller returning from Asia 
spoke of the great riches of its rulers 
and of the prizes awaiting any man bold 
enough to seize them. The way being 
barred overland, the only alternative 
was to reach Asia by sea. But the 
geography of the time pictured Africa 
as stretching southwards to the Pole ; 
and the tropics were believed to be 
regions of flame, or at least of heat in 
which man could hardly live. So the 
task of discovering whether Africa 
could, or could not, be rounded was one 
before which the bravest sailor of those 
days well might quail. 


Such was the state of things w'hcm 
Jhince Henry of Poitugal, whoso skill 
as a seaman and lovi* of exploration 
earned him the titk^ of ‘"The Navi- 
gator,’* began to send out ships to feel 
a w’^ay down the W(‘st African coast in 
the hope that th(^ accepted geography 
might prove all wrong. 

We cannot here follow the various 
fortunes of the brave captains who, 
from year to year, pushed further and 
further southwards. Let us be content 
to note that during Prince Henry’s life 
Portuguese vessels got as far as the 
mouth of the Gambia River, about 
2,000 miles from Portugal. 

After the Prince's death exploration 
languished, though in 1475 two Portu- 
guese captains crossed the dreaded 
tropics without suffering any ill-effects. 
But when John II. came to the throne 
in 1481 determined exploration was 
resumed. One of his men, Diego Cam, 
reached the mouth of the Congo in 1484, 
and Walfish Bay in 1485. Without 
being aware of it. Cam had almost 
sighted the end of Africa when he 
turned back. 

About Bartholomew Diaz 

In August, 1487, two tiny ships left 
the Tagus under the command of Bar- 
tolomeu (or, as we spell it, Bartholo- 
mew) Diaz, a Knight of the royal 
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household. Ihe chief object of the 
expedition was to gather information 
about a mysterious Christian potentate, 
called Prester John, supposed to live 
somewhere in the mterioi of Afnca 

1 he little ships crejit slowly down the 
coast, setting ashore here and there 
natives who had been brought to Por- 
tugal by Cam Their orders were to try 
to find Prester John and await the 
return of the fleet 

Diaz had passed the mouth of the 
Orange River when a great storm over- 
took him hearing the coast on his lee, 
he put boldly out to sea, and for four- 
teen days had no sight of land the 
shij)s ran into bitterly cold W( ather, 
which numbed the crews till they could 
hardly work the lopes At last the 
stoim abated, and Diaz sailed north till 
he stiuvk the coast at what was after- 
waids named Algoa Bay, since it be- 
came the regular poit of call for slaps 
bound to Goa al Goa, in Poi tuguese 
in India During the storm the fleet 
had not only rounded the Cape but 
sailed 500 miles east of it ^ 

Ihe wearied crews now clamoured 
for home so vigorously that Diaz had 
to give 111 to th( m As the coast could 
be seen stutehing (astwards, Diaz 
thouglit that there might be anothei 
bend 111 the coastline like that in the 
Gulf of Gui ea But on finding that 
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the coast ran due north when a moun- 
tainous promontory had been rounded^ 
he felt sure that he had discovered the 
route to India Ihe Cape of Storms, as 
Diaz named it after his reet nt expc 
riences, had been hiddt n from him by 
thick mists during his eastward voyage 

Rejoiced at his great discovery, Diaz 
histened home, and was received with 
great honour by King john Let it 
be called, not the Cape of Storms, ' 
exclaimed the monarch, “ but the Cape 
of Good Hope ^ and by that name we 
know it to day 

King MaiiocI the Great 

In the yeai of the disco\tr> of the 
( ajx two Poituguise explon rs wt re 
sent, disguised as men hauls, to Lg>pt 
to hnd out what th( y could about trade 
routes to India Thi y were also to hunt 
tor Prestt i John One of them ascended 
the Nile to Abyssinia, when he ran 
PresUr to earth in the person of the 
AbjsMnian monarch, and died Ihe 
othtr sailed down the tast coast of 
Africa to Madagascar and returned to 
Cairo Iherc he learned of his com- 
rade s death and found orders from 
King John to go to Abyssinia at onee 
He did so, alter foitunately sending 
back by the messenger the valuable 
news that the Indian Ocean extended 
from Africa to India Prester John 
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Biilolomtu Dll/ in command of tuo tinj sliips li'id pT.b^ul IIk nioiilh of the Oraiij^c River 
uhen a guat storm ovirtook him 1 c tl't. eoist on his Re ht pul I oldly out to si \ and 

for fouiteen da>s liad no sight of land 



SpecuMy drawn for thu work 

Two Portuguese explorers, disguised as merchants, were sent tO Egypt to find out what they could 
about trade routes to India One of these merchants ascended the Nile to Abyssinia Hero 
we see the venturesome explorer and his vessel sailing along the placid river abreast of the 
Pyramids Eventually the explorer made himself known to the Abyssinian King, Prestcr John. 
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(li O iiu i I h( ll( ( t earned provisions for three \( us ind with it went open Icttcis from the 
King of Toi tug'll addressed to the rulers ul Atn in ind Indi in states 


received him kindly, but would not let 
him leave his country, lest he should 
bring other of his countrymen back 
with him 

King John now knew for certain that 
India could be reached by way of the 
Cape lie had actually equipped a 
laige hied to sail to the East when his 
only son died. Hard on the hec Is of this 
disaster came the news that Columbus 
had reached what was thought to be 
the coast of Asia. John then lost 
interest in his sdieme, and it was left to 
his successor, King Maiiocl the Great, 
to gather the fruits of the great dis- 
covery. 

Vasco da Gama 

Ten years after Diaz's return a 
second small squadron of ships left the 
Tagus, manned by i6o men, and under 
the command of Vasco da Gama. The 
leader had already made a name for 
himself l 30 th as a brave soldier and fear- 
less sailor. 

The fleet cariicd provisions for three 
years, and with it went op)en letters 


from the King of Portugal addressed to 
rulers of African and Indian states. 

Edily in the voyage the ships were 
scattered by a storm, but they came 
together again safely at Cape \"erde 
On November 4th, 1497, they reached 
the island of St. Helena, where their 
attempts to get supjilies of ficsh pio- 
visions wTre foiled by the hostility of 
the natives By the ( nd of November 
the Portuguese had put the* Cape e)f 
Ciood Hope behind them, but not 
without a severe struggle against oppos- 
ing winds and stormy weather, which 
provoked the crews to a serious mutiny. 
I he ringleaders having been put m 
irons, the admiral himself and a few 
loyal men steered the ships until the 
dangerous headland had been passed. 

Coasting round the end of Africa, and 
up the eastern shore, the fleet anchored 
on Christmas Day off a fertile country 
to which da Gama gave the name of 
Natal, in honour of the natal day, or 
birthday, of Chnst. Here the Portu- 
guese first came into contact with the 
great African negro race of Bantus, the 
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chiefs of whicli they won over by gifts 
of gaudy ornaments. 

At various places along the coast da 
Gama landed to set up pillars, a supply 
of which every exploring captain car- 
ried with him. A pillar had engraved 
on it the name of the King of Portugal 
and the date of its erection, and so 
acted as a proof of the discovery and 
annexation to Portugal of the country 
in which it stood. 

On reaching the mouth of a large 
river, probably the Zambesi, the fleet 
halted to clean and repair the ships. 
The Portuguese named this river the 
River of Good Tidings,"' because while 
in it they heard of a great country 
further north. The sailors were now 
very eager to push on ; but soon after 
leaving the Zambesi they were attacked 
by scurvy, due to lack of proper food, 


and things were going very badly with 
them when they reached Mozambique. 
In this port they were astonished to 
see wretched-looking vessels, filled with 
precious metals, spices and jewels, 
brought from India. If such craft 
could cross the ocean, they argued, 
how much more easily could they. 

The Coast of Malabar 

Mozambique was a Mohammedan 
settlement. The Moors of the place, 
being hostile to the Portuguese both 
as " unbelievers " and rivals in trade, 
refused da Gama's request for fresh 
water. The admiral therefore turned 
his guns on to the town and bombarded 
it. He then weighed anchor and sailed 
northwards to Mombasa, wheie again 
the Moors behaved in an unfiicndly 
way. At Malindi, north of Mombasa, a 
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On Christmas Day da Gama's fleet anchored off a fertilo country to which he gave the name of 
Natal in honour of the natal day, or birthday, of Christ. Here the Portuguese first came into 
contact with the great African negro race of Bantus, the chiefs of which they won over by gifts 

of gaudy ornaments. 
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better reception awaited him. Cour- 
tesies were exchanged, da Gama pre- 
senting the ruler of the place with a 
splendid sword as a gift from King 
Manoel, and the Moor swearing friend- 
ship with Portugal — a promise to which 
he remained faithful in after days. 

A pilot who knew the Indian Ocean 
well having been engaged, the fleet set 
out for India on April 24th, 1498, and 
about a month later it reached Calicut, 
on the Malabar coast. The ruler of this 
town — after which the cotton fabric 
called calico is named — was quite will- 
ing to trade with the newcomers, being 
no doubt impressed by da Gama's false 
statement that his few ships were but 
the advance-guard of a much larger 
fleet. 

But the trade of the post was largely 
controlled by Moors of Cairo, and they, 
naturally jealous of interlopers, spread 
the report that the Portuguese were 
spies. This reached the ears of the 
ruler, who gave da Gama permission to 
trade while plotting treachery against 
him. Da Gama was lured ashore, cap- 
tured, and carried away inland with 
some companions. Fortunately the 
Portuguese with the fleet managed to 
seize some Calicut nobles, whom they 
threatened to behead if the captives 
were not at once given up. So da Gama 
had to be released, and he sailed away 
vowing vengeance on the town. This 
threat he carried into execution four 
years later with a savagery that has left 
a stain on a great name. 

Beset by Scurvy 

The fleet put in next at Cannanore, 
where it was well received and did 
a brisk trade, filling its holds with 
the products of India. Da Gama 
then set sail for home in November, 
1498. 

The return voyage across the Indian 
Ocean was greatly delayed by adverse 
winds. Scurvy broke out, thirty men 
died, and of the survivors not a dozen 
were in a fit condition to handle a ship. 
" All our folk," wrote a member of the 



ir 1 1 n Jor uutk 

Kcdchiii^ the month of a Lii^t riv( r, the fleet 
halted to rc pan llie shi^is The I’oituguese 
named this river Ihe l<i\er of Good Tid- 
ings, because whds>t in it the\ heard of a 
great country further north. 
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Sptnalh dr tun jot u^otk 

Ilu* King of Malindi provcil Ins friendship liy •^ending .iboard the stru ken ships a plentiful 
biippU of fruit anti othei nmch needed fooil, anti e\en iskmg the King of I^)ltugal in a It ttt r to 
It t Ins men ctime dg.nn It) Ins ttiinUiy 


that hf* lingered for weeks in the islands, 
wliile the one other ship \Nhich had sur- 
vived sailed aliead. It had been in 
Lisbon sev(‘n weeks \n lien da (iania’s ship 
entered the port in September, 1499. 

A Stream of Wealth 

As reward for his great work da 
Gama was ennobled, granted a large pen- 
sion, and made Admiral of the Indies. 
The King built, as a thank-offering, 
a great monastery named Bethlehem, 
on the spot where, in 1497, da Gama 
had embarked. This is still standing. 

It is difficult for us in these days to 
realise what da (iama's voyage meant 
for Portugal. The Cape route effec- 
tively turned the flank of the Moham- 
medan traders in Egypt and Western 
Asia. For more than a century it 
gave Portugal a practical monopoly of 
trade between Europe and India and 
brought to the Portuguese a steady 
stream of wealth. 


Strictly speaking, it is not too much 
to refer to Portugal in the yeais which 
immediately follow I'd da Gama’s 
voyages as being Mistress of the Seas. 
To her credit, PortugU(‘S(‘ s(‘amen 
had rounded the Cape of Good Hop(* 
and also threaded a course athwart 
the Indian Ocean. She certainly re- 
sponded nobly to the opportunities 
and became a centre of unexarnplefl 
riches ; though her very prosperity 
brought jealousy in its train. Indeed 
Portugal was at a later date and foi 
a time to all intents and purposes 
under the heel of Spain. 

To whatever nation they belonged, 
such men as Diaz and Vasco da (iama, 
the Cabots, Magellan, Barents and all 
the other great mariners who found 
fresh lands and charted new routes 
were wonderful pioneers, and we in 
our day must pay to their memory/ 
the honour that is justly thei* 
right. 
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Jacques Cartier, who had sailed from St Malo, in France, explored the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and took back to his own country two native boys. 


T he successes of Columbus, Vasco 
da Gama, Vespucci and Magellan 
did not pass unnoticed in other 
countries. The prospects opened up 
by these explorers aroused among the 
French and English a desire to share in 
the good things of Asia. 

The Cabots had sighted the New 
World in 1498, but their work had not 
been followed up when, in 1508, two, 
French ships, captained by Jean Aubert 
and Giovanni da Verrazano, sailed west- 
wards. They discovered the St. Law- 
rence River, explored it for 200 miles, 
collected a number of furs, and returned 
home. In 1524 Verrazano was sent 
westwards again to find a passage round 
the north of America, which was now 
recognised as being a continent. He 
made land near Cape Fear, in North 
Carolina, and followed the coast north- 
wards to Rhode Island, noticing the 
abundance of wild vines which had 
attracted the attention of the Vikings 
more than 500 years earlier. 

Guarding the Ships 

The next explorer sent on the same 
quest was Jacques Cartier, who sailed 
in 1534 from St. Malo, in France, On 
his first voyage he explored the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and brought back two 
native boys. The next year he pushed 


up the river to where Quebec now 
stands, hoping that it w^ould prove to 
be a channel through the continent. 
Here he laid up two ships for the 
winter, and got the third, tht‘ smallest, 
ready for a voyage of further explor.i- 
tion. The Indians tii(Hl all means of 
dissuading Cartier against the att(‘mpt, 
as the tw^o boys, brought back from 
France, had warned them of the pow'er 
of the white man and of the danger he 
might be to their country. 

However, Cartier knew his own mind. 
Leaving a few men behind to guard the 
ships, he sailed westwards as far as a 
rocky headland overlooking the river. 
He w^as so impressed by this that he 
named it the Mont Regal Royal Hill 
— words which have since been shor- 
tened into Montreal. A little higher up 
rapids were met with, and these stopped 
the voyagers. If you look at a map 
you will see that these are called the 
Lachine Rapids, the title given them by 
Cartier, who thought that they could 
not be far from La Chine— China. 

Soon after his return to Quebec 
winter came on and the ships were 
quickly frozen fast in the ice. Scurvy 
broke out and struck down 200 men, 
twenty-five of whom died. The ten 
who escaped the disease could not have 
repelled the Indians had these made an 
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attack. To prevent the condition of 
his force becoming known Cartier 
would allow no one to come near the 
ships, and though this was a prudent 
measure it cut off all supplies of fresh 
food. 

In the New World 

As soon as the ice broke up Cartier 
sailed for home. Six years later he 
made a third and last voyage to pre- 
pare the way for a large expedition 
sent out to colonise the shores of 
the St. Lawrence. He reached Quebec, 
built a fort, mounted guns 
in it, and sent two ships 
home. He then visited 


bravest sailors, sailed from Deptford 
on June 7th, 1576. These voyaged 
northwards past the southern end 
Greenland, and encountered so severe a 
storm that the captain of the Michael 
put his helm about and returned to 
England. Frobisher, on the Gabnel, 
held on, and reached Baffin Land, a 
bay in the southern part of which 
still bears his name. Here for the 
first time on record white men fell in 
with Eskimo, who proved themselves 
sad thieves and probably murdeicd 
some of Frobish( i ’s men 


the Lachine Rapids again 
and tried to pass them ; 
but, failing to do this, 
he returned to the fort. 
After waiting in vain for 
the expedition he sailed for 
Fiance and passed it on 
the way. 

A colony was founded, 
but it appears to have been 
wiped out by the Indians. 
For the next sixty years 
the French did nothing 
more in the New World. 

Meanwhile the English 
appeared on the scene. 
Under the Tudors England 
had become a manufactur- 
ing nation with goods to 
sell. The difi&culty was 
to find markets in which 
to sell them, and men's 
thoughts turned naturally 
to the East, from which 
Portugal was reaping a 
rich harvest. 



Since Cartier had failed 


to find a way through 
America, some Englishmen 
determined to explore for 
a passage to the north of 
it. Two small ships, the 
Gabriel and Michael, under 
the command of Sir Mai tin 
Frobisher, one of England's 


t i//\ ii I n ( r Una totk 

Ccirticr li ul not lonj^ retuincvl to (liuln ( wlitn uinltr ( inie 
on ciiul Ins ships wcu soon Jio/cn fast in tlie ul Scurvy 
broke out and stiurk down two luindrcd iiun, t^^ent^ hvo 
of wliom dud J hen ( aitui would allow no oiu to conu 
ncai thi ships 
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In a Blind Alley ” 

Frobisher sailed back to England 
with ore supposed to contain gold, ond 
the report that he had found a way to 
Cathay. For, although he had sailed 
nearly 200 miles along Frobisher Bay, 
he had not gone far enough to find out 
that It was a blind alley.” 

Ihe "gold ore,” though probably 
nothing else than good iron ore, was 
said by experts to contain gold and 
silver. There is no word like ” gold ” 
to excite men's interest. Next year 
(1577) Frobisher sailed again, back to 


the Bay, with three ships. 
The largest of these was 
loaded with 200 tons of 
the ore. 

The Eskimo now showed 
themselves very hostile, 
shooting their arrows at 
the sailors whenever they 
got the chance, and as 
soon as signs of coming 
winter appeared the ships 
sailed back to England. 

A third expedition set 
forth under Frobisher in 
1579, but it had to return 
after shipping more ore 
and struggling with ice and 
losing some of the ships. 

The next explorer of 
the inhospitable channels 
north of America was John 
Davis, a friend of Sir 
Walter Raleigh ; w^ho, with 
other men, fitted out two 
very small ships, one of 50 
tons and the other of 35 
tons. In these Davis 
started from England in 
1585, and spent some 
months in exploring Cum- 
berland Bay, Baffin Land. 
During the two follow- 
ing years he made other 
voyages, sailing along the 
western side of Greenland 
and the northern coast of 
Labrador, making maps as 
he went. To his credit 
must be placed the discovery of the 
channel, afterwards named Hudson 
Strait, between Labrador and Baffin 
Land. So strong were the currents 
here that Davis called it " The Furious 
Overfall.” 

HENRY HUDSON, THE BOLD 
NAVIGATOR 

I N tne year 1607 some London mer- 
chants wanted to find a short cut to 
China and the East, so that they 
might expand their trade. They thought 
that there might be a way to China by 
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the North-West passage, so they sent 
for Henry Hudson, a well-known navi- 
gator, and asked him to sail towards 
the North Pole and find out a new 
way to the East for them. 

Towards the North Pole 

He agreed to do so, and one day he 
set off in a small ship with ten men for 
his crew, and a small boy. In those 
days life in a ship was very different 
from what it is now. There were no 
charts for the longer sea- voyages, and 
the captain had to steer the best 
course he could. There was little food, 
and that little was often bad. The 
meat had to bo salted, vegetables were 
lacking, and the hard ship-biscuits were 
grub-eaten. 

1 he lack of vegetables gave the sailors 
a called scurvy, and hundreds 

die<i fiom this. Ihere was no comfoit 
on board ; for, compared to our modern 
vessels, the ships were very small and 
oftdi unclean. 

In spite of these hard and peiilous 
conditions even small boys went to 
sea, and lived to grow into strong “ sea- 
dogs 

lip the ( ast coast of (Treeiilaiid he 
sailed, and then readied the great ic(‘- 
barriei that stretched to Spitzbeigen, 
He vent (here and finally returned to 
England, viying tliat the way to 


China by the North-West passage was 
impossible. 

“ But,*' he said to the merchant 
“ you will find much good trade if you 
send to Spitzbergen. Then^ aie tine 
fisheries there."' 

The merchants took his advice, and 
sent vessels to Spitzbergen to trade 
They were very successful, so that, 
although Hudson had to return with 
his object unaccomplished, his voyage 
had not been a failure. 

He tried to find a short way to the 
East again the next year, but could 
not. Then in t6o() the merchants of the 
Dutch East India Company resolved 
to find a way, l ither North-East or 
North-West, for they were ceitain that 
a short route was possible. 

Up the Hudson River 

Hudson by this time had a great 
reputation as a skilful navigator. The 
merchants asked him to try once more 
to find the passage He consentc^d, 
and they gavt^ him a vessel called the 
Half M 0071 H(‘ had a envv of twenty, 

and with these he boldly set out once 
again. 

He saiK d for the cold northern waters, 
but when he luared Nova Zembla the 
ccHiditions \v(re so terrible, and the 
cold so bitter, that the crew ufusid to 
gc/ on So Hudson had to mak(‘ for the 



s/'ll u//\ *or this 


John DcIms, a friend ot Sir Walter Rdleigh, fitted out two \eiv small ships, one of 50 Unis and 
the other of 3s tons In these he started from Kiigland and spent some months in cxploung 

C umberUnd Bav, Baffin band. 



AMIDST THE ICEBERGS 



specially drau'n for this work. 

Henry Hudson set off in a small ship with ten men for his crew and a small boy. Up the oast 
coast of Greenland he saded and then reached the threat i':e-barricr that stretched to Spitz- 
bergon. " You will find much good trade if y«ni send to Spd zborgon," hr* said, on his return. 

" There are fine fisheries there." 
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I li( Tiierchants asked H(.nry Hudson onco more to find the North-West P.issiRo He coiiscnte(], 
and (he> gdL\( him a V(ss< I called the Half Moon, which is illustrated abo\e He Ind \ crew of 
t\vcnt\, and svith these he bohll> set out again 


cast coast of North America. He 
thought that piThaps th(*re might be a 
water-way by which he couhl sail 
through the continent, and reach the 
T\icific Ocean on the other side. He 
had heard sailors talk of a channel of 
this kind, so when he entered the Bay 
of New York, and sailed up the Hudson 
River, he thought perhaps he was on 
the way to finding it. 

But he found that he was wrong. 
He thoroughly explored the river, 
and the country round about, and 
then, satisfied that he could not 
reach China that way, he returned to 
England. 

Caught in the Ice 

The next year he started out again. 
Past the Orkneys and the Faroes he 
went, to Iceland. Then he set his 
course for Greenland, and soon the ship 
was sailing in the midst of icebergs. 
Then to the Hudson Strait he went, 
and into Hudson Bay. For some 
months he explored this part of the 
world. It was not a pleasant place. 


The nights were long and dark, and 
the weather was freezing cold. 

Icebergs floated about the ^hip 
and the sailors weie in constant fear 
of their vessel being crushed Then, 
as the winter became more advanced, 
the sea froze, and the ship was 
caught in the ice. Hudson went 
on shore with his men, and tried 
to make up for the shortness of 
the food by trapping game. But 
even with this extra fare, there was 
not enough, and the men passed a 
miserable time, hungry and cold all 
the winter through. 

At last the cold months came to an 
end, and the ice broke up. Hudson 
made preparations for leaving. He care- 
fully shared what food there was left, 
between himself and the crew, and then 
waited for the conditions to get better. 

But his sailors, half-starving, and 
fearful of further misfortunes, mutinied 
against him. They ate all their food 
in two days, when it should have lasted 
a fortnight. Then they turned on 
Hudson, and blamed him for their mis- 
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fortunes, refusing to obey his com- 
mands any longer. 

Facing the Unknown 

Some of the men fell ill, and this 
seemed the last straw. A young man, 
named Green, called the rest of the crew 
around him, and made a proposal to 
the m 

There is very little food left," he 
said. " Soon we shall all starve. Let us 
take Hudson, his son, and the sick men 
and put them in a boat. Then we will 
cut them adrift, and let them sail away 
from us We can then take their food 
for ourselves, and so save our lives ” 

1 he crew agreed to this horrible jdan 
'1 hey seized Hudson, and, with his littk 
son, forced him to go aboard a boat. 
Ihcn they flung the sick men in too, 
and cut the boat adiift No food was 
put in the vissd, but a gun with some 


powder and shot and an iron pot were 
placed beside Hudson. 

The carpenter was told that he 
might remain behind with the men, but 
he would not. 

" My place is with my captain ! " he 
cried, and he stepped into the boat and 
sat down by Hudson. 

A Name that Lived 

The vessel drifted away over the ice- 
stiewn water. The mutineers watched 
it go. Smaller and smaller the boat 
became, and at last it passed out of 
sight Hudson and his crew of sick 
men wtre gone 

Nothing more was ever heard of 
them No doubt they perished miser- 
ably of cold and hunger But Hud- 
son's name did not die It w is addi d 
to the list of gallant Englislmn n, who, 
filled with the bold and daring s])int of 
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the Briton, faced the unknown with 
courage and died a brave man’s death. 

If you would realise how Hudson's 
name will never be forgotten you have 
but to think of Hudson Bay, an 
enormous inland sea, which was called 
after him. To reach the Bay you pass 
through Hudson Strait, which is a 
channel forming a connecting link 
between two great oceans — the At- 
lantic and the Arctic. 

Sir John Franklin 

From 1836 to 1843 Sir John 
Franklin was lieutenant-governor of 
Van Dieman's Land, known to-day 
as Tasmania, where he did much 
valuable work. He returned to Eng- 
land for what might have been a 
pleasant and well-earned retirement 
after strenuous life in his country's 
service, only to find that there was a 
good deal of talk about a Government 
expedition to discover the long-sought 
North-West Passage. 

Franklin promptly went to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and offered his 
services, having had a good deal of 
experience as an Arctic explorer. He 
was told that for such a task he was too 
old at sixty and had better rest on his 
laurels. 

" No, no, my lord," Franklin assured 
him earnestly. "You have been misin- 
formed. I am only fifty-nine." 

The Government accepted Franklin's 
olter after that, and there were few men, 
if any, in the country better qualified to 
lead such an expedition, as the follow- 
ing outline of his service at sea will 
prove. Bom in Lincolnshire in 1786, 
he had made one voyage on a merchant 
ship before he became a first-class 
volunteer on H.M.S. Polyphemus in 
March, 1800, when he was barely four- 
teen. In the next year he was in the 
naval battle of Copenhagen and later 
was appointed midshipman on the 
Investigator, which had been commis- 
sioned to explore the coasts of Austra- 
lia. Among the discoveries made were 
two islands off South Australia and 
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“ My place is with my captain ! ” cried the 
caipcntei, and he stepped into the boat and 
sat down by Hudson. The vessel drifted 
away over the ice-strewn water. 
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SETTING OFF FOR AUSTRALIA 


SpetutUv liraun Jot thts v'ork 


the iiuiruoncd crew on the dobert island where they had been wioekcd, the captain 
ivith another oiliccr and twelve men set out in a small ])oat in the liojie of bringing n licl It 
was their intention to reach Australia and so obtain assist.ime 


these were actually named the Franklin 
Isles after the young middy. 

Ihc Investigator was disabled and 
Franklin was transferred to the Porpoise, 
which struck a reef in Torres Straits. 
The crew managed to make a raft and 
landed on a dry sandbank, 751 miles 
from the mainland. It was a real 
desert island and they built tents with 
sails and spars from the wreck. 1 here 
was suflicient water and provisions 
taken from the wreck to last the sur- 
vivors, with economy, for three months, 
so the captain, with another officer and 
twelve men, set out in a small boat 
which had been saved in the hope of 
reaching Australia and bringing relief 
to the marooned crew'. The venture 
was successful and three ships reached 
the island to rescue the men some two 
months after they had been wrecked. 

The Battle of Trafalgar 

Franklin went from Australia to 
China and then set sail for home. Even 
on this voyage he had a full share of 
adventure, including a sea battle with a 
French squadron which was beaten and 
put to flight. Back in England he was 
appointed signal-midshipman to the 
Bellerophon, and it was while serving on 
board this ship that he took part in the 


Battle of Trafalgar. Fianklin was the 
only one out of four or iivi‘ on the ship’s 
poop who escaped unliutt. 

It was not until Januaiy, 1818, tlnit 
his career as an Ail tic exploier U’gan 
when he was appointed to the command 
of the Trent, winch, in company with 
the Dorothea, had ordi rs to e.\'ploie 
certain seas and if possible reach the 
North Pole. Owing to vaiious misfor- 
tunes the expedition had to return 
b(‘fore the end of the yt ai hrankliii 
w^as then appointc'd to tlu' command of 
an exploring paity to obtain further 
knowledge ot the iioitherii part of 
America. Ihis task took some thiee 
years and for the fine woik he had done 
P'ranklm was appointed post-captain. 
Early in 1825 was given command 
of another expedition and was away for 
a further three years, during which 
time he added considerably to the 
knowledge of the coastline of North 
America. He was knighted on his 
return and many honours were be- 
stowed upon him by the scientific 
societies of England and other coun- 
tries. 

After the icy wasters of the North 
Franklin went* South on his appoint- 
ment in 1836 to the governorship of 
Tasmania As already mentioned, it 
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was on his return aftci seven fruitful 
years that Franklin was appointed to 
the command of an expedition whose 
mam object was to explore the North- 
West Passage. Franklin was on the 
Erebus and Captain Crozier commanded 
the Terror. They sailed from Green- 
hithe on May 19th, 1845, provisioned 
for three years. 

The ships were seen by an Aberdeen 
whaler at the entrance to Lancaster 
Sound on July 26th of that same year. 
From that date no further news was 
received from them and public anxiety 
began to increase during the third year. 
In 1848 and onwards different expedi- 
tions were sent out to search for them 
One of these expeditions under Captain 
Ommanney found in 1850 large stacks 
of preseiv(d meat in tins showing that 
they h'=id bfcn condemned as unht foi 
food by the explorers 

In 1854 Di Rae, on a skdgmg expedi- 
tion from Repulse Bay, learned from 
the Eskimos that a party of wlute men 
had been seen some four winters before 
on the ice near King William's Land, 
and later then bodies weic found on the 
mainland near the Great Fish River 
Anothci expedition was fitted out by 
Lady Franklin in 1857 and sailed in the 


Fox under the command of Captain 
McChntock. It was to McClmtock and 
his crew, in the spring of 1859 that the 
fate of Franklin's expedition was i*- 
vealed. A record was found giving the 
history of the expedition up to Apnl 
25th, 1848. Sir John Franklin had 
died on June nth, 1847, whilst nine 
other ofheers and fifteen men had also 
died. Captain Crozier and those still 
left with him were starting on the next 
day for Back's Fish River. 

An Heroic Sailor Soul 

Iheir strength must have failed them 
as they plodded on An old Eskimo 
woman said that some of th( m fell 
down as they walk( d , s( \( lal died on 
King William's Land, and others on the 
banks of the Great Fish Rivci Cloth- 
ing, chronometers, books, plaie and a 
boat containing two human skeletons 
were found, but tlure was no trace of 
provisions 

So penshed one of the bravest bands 
of explorers who ever sailed from 
Bii tain's shores to learn the secrets of 
the unknown Franklin had discovered 
the North-W( st Passage but had died 
b< fore he could make his way back to 
civilisation 
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Iiom ucoids tiflLiWciuls louiid il wis distovtrcd that om j)iitv Irom the 1 nnkliii 1 vpidilion 
set out over tli( lec taking their boat with tlieni Inuir slnngth must have faihd them as they 
plodded on and an old Lskiino worn in s^iw some of tin in fall 
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I lie three ships were named Good Hope, The Lucky Edward and Sure Trust They were placed 
under the command ot Sir Hugh Willoughby, and set out from RatchfTe, a little port some 
distance below London. Its name now survives in the ItatchfTe Highway 


I N the reign of Edward VI. “ certain 
grave citizens of London, men of great 
wisdom, and carcfull for the good 
of the Countrey, " decided that “ three 
ships should be prepared and furnished 
out, for the search and discoverie of the 
Northerne part of the world, to open a 
way and passage to our men for travaile 
to new and unknowne Kingdoms." 

The " grave citizens " in question' 
were the Merchant Adventurers, who 
had been granted a charter by Henry 
VII. ; and llie passage they wished to 
find W'as one round the north coasts of 
Europe and Asia. Nothing whatever 
was known of the geography of those 
parts. Had it been realised that voyag- 
ing along them meant what w-'e should 
now call Arctic exploration, the expedi- 
tions which are 'to be described in this 
chapter might most certainly never 
have been sent. 

The Merchant Adventurers 

To the Merchant Adventurers, how- 
ever, ignorance gave confidence. The 
three ships were assigned the well- 
omened names of Bona Esperanza ((iood 
Hope), Edward Bonaveniure (The Lucky 
Edward), and Bona Conjidenlia (Sure 
Trust) ; and, what was perhaps of 
more practical importance, were pro- 


vided with a copper sheathing below 
the w^ater-line to protect them against 
the shipworm, or teredo, from which 
the shij)s of many earlier explorers had 
suffered grievously.. 

The ships were placed under the 
command of Sir Hugh Willoughby, on 
the Bona Esperanza. Another fine 
sailor, Richard Chancellor, was captain 
of the Edward Bonaventiire. 

Off from the Thames 

On May 20th, 1553, the ships set out 
from Ratcliffe, a little ])ort some dis- 
tance below London. Its name now 
survives in the Ratcliffe Highway. " At 
Greenwich, where the Court lay, the 
sailors, attired in sky-blue clothes, 
manned the yards and fired several 
broadsides, to the great admiration of 
the courtiers and the crowd of other 
onlookers." 

After being delayed by contrary 
winds at Harwich, the fleet steered for 
the coast of Norway, not without many 
misgivings on the part of the crews. 
These were soon justified by a great 
storm, which parted Chancellor's ship 
from the other two. The Captain made 
for Vardo, on the north-eastern coast of 
Norway, which had been fixed as the 
rendezvous should the fleet be scat- 
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THE FATE OF SIR HUGH WILLOUGHBY 


tercel. But after being there for a week, 
and fearing that the others had gone 
ahead, Chancellor sailed eastwards until 

it pleased God to bring them into a 
certain Great Bay, which was one 
hundred miles or thereabout over." 

First in Moscow 

The Great Bay was the White Sea. 
Here Chancellor got into touch with 
some Lapp fislKTiiu ii, who told liim that 
he had reached the shore . of Russia. 
From this outlandish place Chancellor 
sent a message to the Czar, asking 
permission to trade in his country. 

A reply came back inviting him to 
the Court at Moscow. The 500-mile 
journey was made on a sledge, and 
Chancellor presently reached the Rus- 
sian capital, being the first Englishman 
to ‘r it. Having handed over a letter 
addressed by Edward VI. to the Czar, 
Cdiancellor returned to his ship and 
sailed for England, b('aring the Czar’s 
reply to the King. Edward VI, liow- 
ever, had died and had been succeeded 
by Maiy. 

On a Barren Shore 

Ot the fate which overtook Wil- 
loughby and th(‘ other two ships after 
tlie storm we learn sonudhing from 
documents found in 1554 along with the 
frozen bodies of all tlie missing men. 
According to Willoughby’s log, the ships 
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were carried north of Vardd to some 
land which may have been Spitzbergen 
or Nova Zeinbla. They entered a har- 
bour, where the sailors saw many bears, 
deer, foxes and some other creatuies 
strange to them. Thence they sailed 
south to a land in which it was decided 
to pass the winter. Men were sent out 
east, west and south to search for signs 
of habitation, but without success. 

'Diat is all we know definitely ; but 
we may picture tla^ gradual failure of 
j)rovisions, followed by a grim tragedy 
such as overtook Captain Scott an(l his 
gallant companions centuries later in 
the Antarctic. 

Trade with Russia 

The expedition had, howTver, not 
been entirely in vain, since it op(‘ned 
up a profitable trade wdth Russia which 
lasted for many y(‘ars. But the Mer- 
chant Adventurers, satisfied with the 
opening for tlu ir goods, seem to have 
abandon(‘d furth(T I'xploration after 
sending out tw’o more' wcll-eepiipped 
expt'ditions, one of w^hich reacluxl the 
Kara Sea. 

The Merchant Adventur'ers were es- 
tablish('d chiefly to fostt r our com- 
merce with other countries, esjKcially 
the sale of English cloth. Ihey had 
important trading centres abroad and 
formed a powerful association. 



S/rc//. > It .'lift' 

The (ireat Hay wliicli Cliaiieellor leached was the White Sea. Ileie he };ol into lean li w ilh 
Lapp lisheiinen, who told him he had arrived at the sluues ol Russia 
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AN ADVENTUROUS DUTCHMAN 



Specuilly drawn for this work. 

One of the incidents of the voy.agc of Barents in the Mercury a fight with a huge pfdar bear, 
which killed two men before it was itself slain with a spear. 


W E now first make acquaintance 
with a Dutch explorer in the 
person of William Barents. 
Like the English, the Dutch wished to 
reach the riches of Cathay, especially as 
their long wars with Spain had reduced 
their country to great poverty. 

In 1593 a group of Amsterdam mer- 
chants sent Barents in the Mercury to 
find a way round Nova Zembla. As he 
was blocked by ice at his first attempt, a 
second expedition, of seven ships, was 
dispatched the next year. This, too, 
was foiled by the ice, and the only 
occurrence of the voyage worth noting 
was a fight with a huge polar bear, 
which killed two men before it was 
itself slain with a spear. 

North and South 

Still not discouraged, the merchants 
sent out two more ships in 1596, under 
Barents as chief pilot. It was decided 
to steer far to the north of Nova 
Zembla in hopes of avoiding the ice, 
and the course brought the vessels to 
the Spitzbergen group of islands. Sail- 
ing round these the ships headed south- 
wards to Bear Island, where a dispute 
took place between Barents and the 
captain of the other ship, who sailed 
away northwards while Barents held on 
towards the south. 

On the shores of Nova Zembla 


Barents' vessel was trapped in the ice 
and lifted by it in a manncT “ which 
was most fcarfull both to see and hearc, 
and made all the haire of our heads to 
rise upright." 

Winter in the Arctic 

Then followed a winter spent in the 
Arctic, of which, thanks to a diary kept 
by one of the crew, a complete account 
has come down to us. It has a special 
interest as being the first account of 
the kind ; for the papers left by 
Willoughby were but fragmentary and 
disjointed. 

Seeing that the ship would probably 
be crushed, the crew left her and set 
about building a hut on land with a 
number of trees that had been washed 
ashore. Had the trees not been avail- 
able they would probably have perished. 
The erection of a shelter was no easy 
work. Ravenous bears attacked the 
workers, and the cold made nails stick 
to the flesh. The beer was frozen solid 
in its casks ; blizzards pierced the 
thickest clothes and made breathing 
difficult. 

Completed at last 

But at last the hut was completed, 
piled over with seaweed and fitted with 
bunks inside. To mitigate the terrible 
cold a wood lire was kept burning ; yet 




The adventurers built a hut piled over with seaweed and fitted with buhks inside. To obtain 
more heat they burned some of their small stock of coal and stopped up the chimney. For a 
time they enjoyed the heat. Then they began to feel dizzy with the fumes from the coal. 
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the bunks were covered with an inch of 
ice, and feet placed so close to the fire 
that stockings were burnt, felt no heat. 
In fact, it was only the sense of smell 
that made the wearer aware of his foot- 
covering being in danger. 

Prisoners of the Ice 

To add to their troubles the chimney 
smoked so badly in rough weather as 
almost to stifle them, though this was 
better than being completely frozen. 
On one occasion, to obtain more heat, 
they burned some of their small stock 
of coal and stopped up the chimney. 
For a time they enjoyed the heat. Then 
they began to feel dizzy with the fumes 
from the coal and rushed to open the 
door, when we all recovered our 
healthes again by reason of the cold 
air, otherwise doubtless we had died in 
a swoon.'" They certainly would have 
died, but fiom carbonic acid gas poison- 
ing, and not, as they thought, from the 
heat. 

Twelfth Night was celebrated with 
oil-and-flour pancake^ and a drop of 
wine ; and great was the rejoicing 
when, on January 24th, the long- . 
absent sun appeared wanly above the 
horizon. 

But for five more months they 
were held prisoners by the ice, gradu- 
ally losing strength as provisions grew 
more and more scanty. Their ship had 
been ruined by the ice, and their only 
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hope lay in the two ship's boats that 
remained serviceable. On June 12th, 
1597, the eighteen men surviving 
dragged the boats into the water and 
sailed away, after Barents had hung up 
in the hut an account of their experi- 
ences. 

A Voice from the Past 

Soon after the start Barents died of 
privation. Tliis was a great loss, as he 
was the navigator of the party. For 
more than a month the men fought 
their way thiougli ice floes and stoimy 
waters, living as best they might on 
eggs and foxes. At last, after a journey 
of 1,600 miles, they fell in with a Rus- 
sian ship, and the eleven v\ho had 
survived were saved. 

Two hundn d and st venly four yeais 
lat<T (1871) the luins of the hut weie 
discoven'd, and undei them a mimber 
of tools, arms, knives, books and other 
interesting relus. In 1875 an luiglish- 
maii examined the ruins again, and 
found a powder-lioin containing the 
account left by Baients. Ihis v\as still 
in a readable condition, though nearly 
three centuries had passed since it was 
written. 

It had, in a manner of speaking, been 
posted in Elizabeth's reign and deli- 
vered in that of Victoria— three years, 
it is interesting to note, before the 
North-East Passage was made for the 
first time by Baron Nordenskiold. 
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Sf'fcitlly hawn for /his work 

I he ship had been ruined by the icc and the prisoners' only h<)])e l.iy in the two boats On 
Jun<* i^th, 1597, the inghteen men surviving diagged tin boats into tlio water and sailed away. 
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CAPTAIN COOK 

E arly one morning in 1742 a lad of 
fourteen years stood on the t dge of 
the high ground ovei looking the 
busy little port of Whitby, in Yoikshin 
Below him stretched the huddled roofs 
of the town, from which wisps of smoke 
were beginning to curl, and the harboui , 
filled with fishing smacks unloading 
their catches By the quay lay a ship 
taking a caigo aboard 

The boy's mind had already been 
made up. He hastened aboard the 
ship and approached the mate, cap in 
hand, with a request to be engaged as 
cabin boy We can picture the mate 
looking him up and down Another of 
these silly lads who uill run away to 
sea and all the perils and hardships of a 
sailor's life I What the mate thought of 
the boy at their first meeting we shall 
never know, but we may be sure that 
he never suspected that here before him 


OF THE PACIFIC 

stood one who would become world- 
famous as Britain's gnatest navigator 
and explorer James Cook. 

The Call of the Sea 

James was the son of a Yorkshire 
fai m labourei . 1 hrough the generosity 
of a gentleman who took an interest in 
him, he received a free education at the 
village school, and at the age of thirteen 
he was apprenticed to a shopkeeper at 
Staithes, a fishing vallage a few miles 
from Whitby. In the intervals of hard 
drudgery in the shop James no doubt 
foregathered with the local seamen, and 
through talk with them first heard that 
call of the sea which soon became irre- 
sistible And so that moimng he left 
the selling of soap and sugar and 
drapery behind him and “ went for a 
sailor." 

We know veiy little of what hap- 
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pened to Cook during the next thirteen 
years except that he became appren- 
ticed to the owners of the ship and rose 
to the position of mate. In 1755 war 
broke out between England and France, 
and rather than be pressed for the Navy 
Cook joined it as a volunteer. Then 
follows a blank of four years, at the end 
of which our hero was raised to the rank 
of master of H.M.S. Mercury, and sailed 
for the St. Lawrence to assist in the 
siege of Quebec by General Wolfe. To 
Cook was assigned the difficult task of 
taking soundings in the river near the 
city ; and, later, that of surveying the 
dangerous parts of the channel lower 
down. He did the work so well as to 
win the high approval of his superiors. 

After Twenty-five Years 

For a labourer’s son to become, at 
the age of thirty, the commander of a 
King’s ship was in those days a re- 
markable, and probably unequalled. 


feat. No person of ordinary abilities 
could have done it. This tall, spare son 
of a Scot-descended father and York- 
shire mother had overcome all obstacles 
by sheer hard work and love of his 
profession. Though a man of few 
friends. Cook commanded the respect, 
obedience and confidence of his crew, 
who, to use a common phrase, would 
follow him anywhere. 

After the fall of Quebec Cook spent 
four years in surveying Newfoundland 
and neighbouring islands, and then 
returned to England, in the autumn of 
1767, with twenty-five years of sea 
service to his credit. 

The Admiralty’s Choice 

It happened that a transit of the 
planet Venus across the sun was due in 
1769, and the Royal Socii'ty had found 
out that it could best be obst*rved from 
some place in the Pacific Gcean. The 
members petitioned King Georgia III. 



Risch^Ut. 

CAPTAIN COOK»S SHIP “ RESOLUTION 


Captain Cook set off on an expedition to search the southern hemisphere of the world for a 
continent which people believed to be there. He was in command of two small ships, the 
Resolution and the Adventure. The former, illustrated above, was of 462 tons, and carried a 
crew of 112 men. twelve guns and a large number of animals for landing on the islands. 


MAPPING NEW ZEALAND’S SEABOARD 



L.E.A. 

In the year 1769 Captain Cook sailed southwards to New Zealand and spent over six months 
in surveying the coast, making maps, and so on. It was he who proved the country to be 
formed of two islands, separated by a strait which still bears the name of the great navigator. 
From New Zealand he went on to Botany Bay, now a suburb of Sydney, Imagining the coast 
thereabouts to be like that of the north of the Bristol Channel, he called it New South Wa.es. 
The above painting is by R. Caton Woodville. 
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to send out an expedition to make 
observations. The King promised to 
equip a ship for llie purpose. But 
where was the man fit to command it ? 
The Admiralty were able to lay their 
fingers on the right person — James 
Cook, master in the Royal Navy, who 
had a deep knowledge of navigation 
and the scientific mind needed for such 
a task. He was accordingly appointed 
captain of the Endeavour, a Whitby- 
built ship of 370 tons, which carried, 
besides a crew of eighty-five men, a 
party of scientists and their helpers. 

Great Treasure Expected 

Since Magellan's time thirteen voy- 
ages had been made round the world, 
yet very little was known of the Pacific 
Ocean, because most explorers had fol- 
lowed much the same track as Magellan. 

A map of the world published about 
this time shows New Guinea joined on 
to New Holland (Australia), of which 
only the west coast appears ; Lower 
Califoniia is an island ; the north- 
western coast of North America is not 
marked at all ; and a vague corner of 
land stands for New Zealand. It was , 
believed that a large continent lay to 
the south of the Pacific Ocean — not 
Australia, but something much more 
extensive — and that in it great trea- 
sures would be found, such as Portugal 
had reaped from Asia and Spain from 
the New World. 

The Endeavour sailed from Plymouth 
on August 26th, 1768, and, following 
Magellan's route, reached Tahiti in 
mid-April. A stay of three months 
was made there, and the transit duly 
observed. Cook then sailed south- 
wards to New Zealand and spent over 
six months in surveying the coast, 
proving the country to be two islands 
separated by a strait which still bears 
his name. 

From New Zealand he went on to 
Botany Bay, now a suburb of Sydney, 
New South Wales. From this point he 
followed the eastern coast of Australia 
northwards for over 2,000 miles, and 
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put it and the Great Barrier Reef on 
the map. During this voyage white 
men first saw kangaroos, which the 
sailors thought to be evil spirits until 
they had caught one. Further explora- 
tion showed that New Guinea was not a 
part of Australia. 

A Terrible Disaster 

The voyage seems to have been pros- 
perous till the ship left Batavia, in 
Java, when fever and scurvy attacked 
the company. Of forty who fell ill 
twenty-three died, including the astro- 
nomer, the surgeon, the first lieutenant, 
two midshipmen, the carpenter, the 
sailmaker, the cook, and the corporal 
of marines. The disaster, great as it 
was, had one good result. It made 
Cook give his attention to preventing 
outbreaks of scurvy. If he were not 
famous as a navigator, (^ook would 
deserve fame merely for his discovery 
of a way of delivering sailors from that 
horrible disease, formerly the curse of 
voyaging far from land. 

On his return to England in 1771 
Cook was promoted from master to 
commander — not a great reward for his 
services. A little more than a year 
later he was off again, in command of 
an expedition of two small ships, the 
Resolution and Adventure, to search 
the southern hemisphere of the world 
for the expected continent. As a pre- 
caution against scurvy, large quantities 
of wheat, sugar, malt, salted cabbage, 
lemon juice, carrot marmalade and 
mustard were included in the stores, 
besides a stock of trading goods. In 
spite of their sufferings on the first 
voyage many members of his old crew 
served again. 

Southward Ho 1 

The little Resolution, of 462 tons, 
must have been very crowded. For, in 
addition to a crew of 112 men, she car- 
ried twelve guns and a large number of 
domestic animals for landing on the 
islands. 

From the Cape the ships headed 



WINNING FAVOUR WITH THE NATIVES 



Reproduced from " I'ke Book uf Discovery " 6v pcrmisswn o} Messrs. George G. Hurtop , Cn fid 

It was Captain Cook w'ho laid the foundations for the taking of Australia and New Zealand into 
the British Empire. He also discovered a great many island groups in the Pacific Ocean, and upon 
these would trade with the native cliieftains. On some of his voyages Captain Cook cai nod sheep 
by means of which he won favour with the aborigines. In this illustration, from a painting by 
Stephen Reid, we see him presenting some sheep and a goat. 
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southwards till, in January, 1773. they 
reached ice, which they skirted for a 
distance of 3,500 leagues, passing many 
icebergs. New Zealand was reached on 
March 26th, the first land to be sighted 
for 122 days. After surveying the coasts 
of the islands for a couple of months. 
Cook made for Tahiti and cruised about, 
discovering Hervey's Islands. 

By November the ships were back 
in New Zealand, from where they 
sailed south-eastwards to continue the 
exploration of what we now call the 
Antarctic Ocean. Once again they 
reached a great wall of ice and coasted 
along it until they could go no further 
and had to turn northwards. After 
touching at Easter Island, the natives 
of which had their ears weighted down 
nearly to their shoulders, they spent 
the Antarctic winter season in the 
middle Pacific. 

A great many new islands, in- 
cluding the Sandwich Islands, New 
Caledonia, and Norfolk Island, were 
discovered during this season. Cook 
then returned to New Zealand and 
made a third attempt to find a great 
southern continent, and though he was 
unsuccessful he discovered the island 
of South Georgia, named after the King. 
Useless as the island seemed then, it has 
since become the great centre of the 
whaling industry. 

By the time that he turned north 
again for England Cook had sailed 
right round the world inside or near the 
Antarctic circle — the first circumnavi- 
gation of the globe from west to east. 

In the Arctic Regions 

This second voyage made it plain to 
Cook that the expected continent either 
did not exist, or, if it existed, was so 
icebound as to be useless. The second 
supposition has since proved correct. 
The Continent of Antarctica is a fact. 
It is probably half as large again as 
Austriia, and is covered by an ice cap. 

When he reached England again 
Cook was in the forty-eighth year of his 
age. " No man under fifty,” writes the 


late Sir Walter Besant, ” had worked 
harder ; no man living had achieved 
so much ; other men had been ship- 
wrecked and cast away ; plenty of men 
had encountered perils of every kind ; 
none so many perils or so various 
as Captain Cook. ... He had done 
enough.” 

But Captain Cook — -observe that he 
had been given the rank of full captain 
in the Navy for his discoveries of the 
second voyage — could not rest. While 
he was dining one evening with Lord 
Sandwich, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
mention was made of an expedition 
about to start to find the North-West 
Passage from the western side of 
America. Cook sprang up and offered 
to take command, and the offer was 
accepted. 

When Cook was Worshipped 

So on February 6th, 1776, we see him 
leaving Plymouth on his third and last 
voyage. Sailing round the Cape he 
reached New Zealand nearly a year 
later. The next twelve months were 
spent in the many groups of Pacific 
Islands covered by the name Oceania, 
and then the ships turned north along 
the shores of California, Oregon, British 
Columbia and Alaska — to give them 
their present names — passed Cape 
Prince of Wales, the most westerly 
point of North America, and sailed 
about in the open sea north of the 
Bering Strait. 

Cook soon satisfied himself that the 
North-West Passage was not prac- 
ticable. The natives met with here and 
there exchanged furs readily for any 
metal articles, such as hatchets, knives 
and hoop-iron. The sailors felt dis- 
appointed with so poor a trade, as they 
thought it, and were pleasantly sur- 
prised by the high prices that the furs 
fetched in Chinese ports. 

After months of his usual careful 
observations, Cook sailed for the Sand- 
wich Islands, and discovered two new 
islands of the group — Maui and Hawaii. 
At the time of his arrival the King of 



IN THE BAy OF ADVENTURE 
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Captain Cook, in his good ship Resolution, reachM Tasmania in 1777, and at once annexed it 
for ]£ngland. It was then called Van Ditmen's Land, after a governor of the Dutch East 
Indies, though actually discovered by the man whose name it now bears, A J Tasman, 111 
1O42 Captain Cook landed 111 Adventure Bay and the natives stared in positive amazement, 
shielded their eyes and dropped to the ground at the first sight of a white man 
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Hawaii had just conquered the island before one of them sprung a mast, and 
of Maui Cook was taken to be a god, a return was made to Hawaii for repairs, 
whose return to earth had been pro- The islanders, who by now had altered 
phesitd He was led in state to a their views about the divinity of the 
sacred place, clothed in ceremonial gar- Englishman stole a boat Some fight- 
ments, and worshipped as a super- ing took place to recover it, and on 
human being When Cook left the February 14th, 1779, Captain Cook was 
Hawaiians his ships had not gone far killed during a skirmish 



Rtf*r idiurd from rhePxk if JHsemery by p rmisston of Messrs (iefrgeit Harrap & (o ltd 


Not long after Captain Cook had left the Hawaiians one ot his ships had a mast buak adult 
and he pul back for repairs Ihc islanders stole one of the boats of the British party and sf)ni( 
fighting took place to recover it It was during this sharp skii mjsh that Captain Cook was killed 




ANSON'S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD 



AUtK ROUNDING CAPE HORN 
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AMOIsG tlu gnat nanus in Ur 
LJL long loll of f<nnous Biitish 
A V siilois tint of Admiral Gtorg( 
Anson stands high as a touiagfous 
olficn of infinitt icsouin andnnshaktn 
dctcimination Nothing but these 
qualities could have brought him 
safely thienigh the long and ha/ardems 
voyage of the Ctnturion during the 
years 1740 to 1744 

Anson was born in 16(97 began 
his naval cireer aboard the Ruby in 
htbruary, 1712, before he was fifteen 
hor the next twenty-eight years he 
servtLcl in dillerent ships and gained 
steady promotion During this period 
he saw much active service against 
pirates in the West Indies, Dutch 
smugglers, French Jacobites, and in 
protecting our merchant ships against 
their many enemies. In 1740 he was 
given command of a squadron under 
orders to sail against the Spanish 
possessions in South America. 

There were, however, many diffi- 
culties to be overcome before ever 
Anson's six ships set s ul As commo- 
dore he was on board the Centurion, 
and eventually the squadron went to 


sea from Poitsrnouth on Stpttmber 
18th, 1740, a good d( al later than 
Anson wished B(tw(cn them the six 
ships we le manned by 1 872 se amen and 
marine s, and some idea of the hardships 
of life at sea 111 those days can be 
gathered from the fact that less than 
sevii' wteks later whe.n the ( entunon 
re^acGd Madeira, fouiteen sailors had 
already died and 122 were ill I hey 
h •d been greatly de layed by foul and 
contrary winds " and stayed here for 
about a week before continuing the 
voyage 

Anson's chaplain, Richard Walter, 
wrote the full story of the voyage from 
his commander's records Soon after 
leaving Madeira the captains of the 
ships reported to Anson on the increas- 
ing amount of illness among their men, 
and Anson talks of the importance of 
trying to keep the crews in health and 
vigour by a constant supply of fresh 
air in the living quarters He cnticises 
those in higher authonty for not giving 
this matter more consideration and for 
not being willing to try innovations on 
board ship 

Some eighty sick men were sent 
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ashore at St. Catherine's from the 
Centurion alone, but the ships even- 
tually proceeded on their way until, on 
March 7th, 1741, they entered the 
straits " often esteemed to be the 
boundary between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans." They believed their 
most sanguine dreams were about to be 
realised and indulged their imagina- 
tions " in those romantic schemes 
which the fancied possession of the 
Chilean gold and Peruvian silver might 
be conceived to inspire . . . ignorant 
of the dreadful calamities then impend- 
ing ; ignorant that the time drew near 
when the squadron would be separated 
never to unite again." 

In Mountainous Seas 

Storm and tempest faced the squad- 
ron when they left the straits. On 
board the Centurion they shipped great 
quantities of water, the mainsail was 
torn to rags and the greater part blown 
jverboard. The seas ran mountains 


high, and through constant battering the 
ship let in water at every seam so that 
even the officers never lay in dry beds 

The other ships of the squadron 
suffered even more during this stormy 
period of nearly forty days. Two of 
them, the Severn and the Pearl, had 
vanished, and " though we spread our 
ships and beat about for them for some 
time yet we never saw them more." 

Having rounded Cape Horn, Anson 
hoped for some relief especially as death 
and sickness had weakened the crew 
to a dangerous degree. Instead, for at 
least two weeks they were in continuous 
peril, with sails split, damaged rigging 
and masts endangered. The ballast and 
stores were shifted by the force of 
heavy seas and the vessel was in peiil 
of foundering As the weather chared 
they cruised about for a foitnight in 
the hope of finding oth( r ships of the 
squadron I hey faihd and could only 
conclude that all but themselves had 
perished. 



GETTING THE SICK ASHORE 


SpecuUly dramn for this tvork 


Off the island the Centurion was joined by the Tryal sloop An effort was made to got sick 
members of the enw ashore, though some of them died on exposure to fresh air Soon after- 
wards another ship of the squadron appeared on the scone 
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" In this desponding condition/' the 
record states, " with a crazy ship, a 
great scarcity of fresh water and a crew 
so universally diseased that there was 
not above ten fore-mast men in a 
watch capable of doing duty, and 
even some of those lame and unable 
to go aloft ... we at last discovered 
the long-wished-for island of Juan 
Fernandes." 

As they approached the island even 
the sick men managed to crawl from 
their hammocks to gaze upon " a large 
cascade of most transparent water 
which poured itself from a rock near a 
hundred feet high into the sea at a small 
distance from the ship." 

Here, too, they were joined by one of 
the squadron, the Tryal sloop, whose 
crew were if anything in worse state 
thtiJi tJiOoe aboard the Centurion. They 
managed to get their sick ashore, and 
although some died on exposure to the 
fresh air, the others began to revive 
under the influence of fresh water, green 
vegetables, and the fish and flesh which 
were " extremely grateful to our palates 
after the long course of salt diet . . . 
and likewise of the most salutary 
consequence to our sick." 

Anson found the soil very fertile, and 
" having with him garden seeds of all 
kinds and stones of different fruits, he, 
for the better accommodation of his 
countrymen who should hereafter touch 
liere, sowed lettuces, carrots and other 
garden plants, and set in the woods a 
great variety of plum, apricot and peach 
stones ; and these last, he has been 
informed, have since thriven to a very 
remarkable degree." 

Another ship of the squadron 
appeared on the scene, the Gloucester. 
Two- thirds of her crew had died and 
the rest were too weak to work the 
vessel. It was men from the Centurion 
who at long last helped the Gloucester 
into harbour. Here, too, they were 
joined some two months later by the 
Anna, the victualling ship of the squad- 
ron, which had been through most 
varied experiences ; but, as it turned 


ROUND THE WORLD 



Spfi»«//v druun for this work. 

A SHIP DESFROYtD 


OvMng to lier d.inn.ged condition, (he 
Gloucester v\as set on hre .ind cvi ntualh bit \^ 
up, her crew being transleried to the 
Ct ntut ton. 

out later, was too damaged to sail from 
the island again. 

Their Captured Prizes 

The Centurion left Juan Fernandes 
and fell in with a Spanish mei chant man 
which surrendered without any attempt 
to fight. The Tryal also captured a 
prize with considerable booty, and then 
another fell to the Centurion. This was 
their job, to harry the enemy, and thd 
writer records his opinion that " the 
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despoiling of them was no contemptible 
branch of that service in which wc were 
now ernployt^d by our country/' 

Yet it is extraordinary to read of the 
courtesy and care with which the 
captives were treated. Through one of 
those prisoners who turned out to be 
an Irishman and not a Spaniard, they 
learned of treasure which had been 
stored for safety in the tow^n of Paita. 
Anson prom])tly decided to capture the 
place. A night landing w'as made, but 
the shouts of the sailors so scared the 
inhabitants and defenders that although 
the raiders were fired upon once or 
twice, the forts were quickly aban- 
doned. The governor of the town W’as 
among the first to make his escape, 
judging coiiectly that tlu'y would make 
for his house first of all in the hope of 
holding him to ransom. 

Ships as Prizes 

However, the raiders took away with 
them plate, dollars and other coin 
amounting to £30.000, besides further 
valuables. They had also captured 
anothei vessel, which brought up the 
number of ships taken as prizes to 
four. All the pri.soners who fell into 
their hands were put on shore and 
released. 

Contraiy winds again caused delays 
and Anson was anxious to intercept a 
celebrated galleon sailing between 
Manilla and Acapulo, then considered 
the most secure and finest port in the 
Pacific. While watching for this prize 
they transferred the cargoes of most of 
their captured ships and scuttled them. 
They never sighted their prize and some 
time later they were almost over- 
whelmed again with terrible storms. 
The Gloucester, indeed, was so badly 
damaged that her crew and stores had 
eventually to be transferred to the 
Centurion, The Gloucester was then set 
on fire and eventually blew up. The 
Tryal had also vanished, and once 
again the Centurion was alone. 

While Anson and others were on 
shore at Tinian the Centurion was 


driven from her anchorage and for some 
nineteen days it could only be con- 
cluded that she had been sunk. The 
position of those left is described by 
the chaplain : Their desponding 

thoughts could only suggest to them 
the melancholy prospect of spending 
the remainder of their days on this 
island and bidding adieu for ever to 
their country, their friends, their 
families, and all their domestic 
endearments." 

However, the Centurion managed to 
survive and make hci way back to their 
rescue. The company put to sea again 
and sailed for the coast of China, to 
anchor eventually off Macao. Whilst 
here they heard that the Severn and the 
Pearl, two of the ships that had sailed 
from England with them, had been 
reported at Rio de Janeiro. 

When repaired and revictualled the 
Centurion sailed once more, not for 
home but back across the Pacific, deter- 
mined to capture at h'ast one of the 
Spanish galleons which were reported 
to be voyaging in those waters. This 
time fortune favoured the commodore 
and they sighted a gdlleon, Nostra 
Signora de Cahadonga, from Manilla. 
As it turned out not only was slie a 
much larger ship than the Centurion 
and manned by a bigger crew, but she 
carried 36 guns and other armament 
and was well prepared against boarding. 

Claiming the Treasure 

The better shooting and the far more 
skilful handling of the English vessel 
brought swift results. The Spanish 
ship struck her colours and surrendered. 
Anson's men boarded her and took 
charge of the treasure which had been 
the chief objective of the Centurion for 
eighteen months. Sixty-seven were 
killed and eighty-four wounded on the 
galleon, whilst the Centurion had only 
two killed and seventeen wounded. All 
the wounded, with one exception, reco- 
vered. On this difference between the 
two vessels' losses the chaplain remarks : 
"Of so little consequence are the most 




I HI SPANIARO C.IVIS IN 


•'/(Ml/) Iriunjrlhisu tf 


lli< Spanish ^ ilU on w ds J u i lliin tin itniHtDii iti 1 r irrud Hurts si\ gnus Better shouting 
in<l tht niop skilful hiiidiing of tht. J iiglish \tsstl brought swift results however, lor the 
opposing ship struck lu i col )urj a.ii<l unondcred \Mson s nun boanlccl ht i and claimed the 

tre isurc 


destiuctivi ciiiii^ in iiiitutund .iiul 
unpidctised hands ” 

lilt value of thr booty taktii fioiii 
this ship dinoiintt^d to iiuiily a million 
and a halt dollais and Xiison saikd 
back to Maeao with his pn/e Alto 
gethci the ( enlUYion had taken about 
^400,000 .ind inflicted iiinch daniaf^e 
to the enemy by the eaptuie oi ships 
Ihe piisoners from his piize weie put 
ashore and Anson endcavouied to la\ 
in stores but at first had a good deal 
of trouble with ( hinesc merchants 
Yet he and his men from the Lentufion 
extinguished a fire that thieate.iod to 
burn down the whole city of ( anton, 
and after that his sailois weie loaned to 
the merchants to protect their waie- 
houses and dwellings against pillage 
Before leaving China, Anson sold his 
prize galleon Nostra Signora tie 
Cabadonga and set sail for England by 
way of the Cape of Good Hope, where 
they stayed for some two or three weeks. 


I In lest of the honitward voyage 
slipped by wilhout incidt iit though the 
i LVi (non must have passi d thiough 
the 1 riiich fleet, hiddtn by fog, when 
enU ring the ChaniKl Biitam was then 
di war with bra nee 

1 he ( \p( dition had lasttd tint e ars 
and nine months and Miy many of 
those who sailed from I ngland with 
the sqiiadion did not u turn hor those 
who safely survived all the perils of 
this voyage round the woilel tin re were 
goodly rewards from the prize money 
they had taken. Arison’s share made 
him a rich man and the rest ot the 
survivors profited according to laiik 
It IS not the prizes they gained, how- 
ever, nor their harrying of the enemy, 
that makes this story such a memorable 
one It is the amazing and iiidornitable 
spirit of Anson and his shipmates 
through storm and tempest, faced with 
starvation, thirst, disease anel all the 
penis of little-known seas. 
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MUNGO PARK OF THb NIGER 



IN SEARCH OF A M'kSIFRIOUS RlVl R 

Mungo I cirk joung Sc jtbru in lu g in his j jui ney to obt iii iiit nil it n b ut tin IviMi Ng i 
He triMlkd oihorscbick nmIIi i sin lil c ir i\ in c ns stii g t tw fill vm is on 1 iUc\s will 
furllu 1 ilonkt > b to can \ the b ig^ i^ \t tiist 1 irk w ib w II itctivc 1 I \ n itni rulers 


I N lybb then w.is fouiuhd in I oiuloii 
the Airican Assoeiation to jnoiimtt 
exploration and advance Biitibh in 
teicsts in the vabt and laif,el} unknown 
contim nt of Africa Iht ^ic it sen nlist 
and tra\tlkr, Sii Joseph Banks, was 
one of the foundeis and acted as its 
treasuiei J he lll^t e heats the ^ss()^ i i 
tion made vetie to iseeitiin tlie 
course and, if possible, the rise and 
teimination of that mysteijuus iiver 
-the Niger 

Major Houghton was the voluntcei 
chosen for this task and he se t out 
from Gambia in 1790 IIis last pen 
cilled note was received from Simbing 
dated Septembei ist, 1791 1 roin tlien 

no further news came through and 
eventually it could only be assumed that 
he had been killed, having begun the task 
of blazmg a trail for others to follow 
Ihcn in 1793 Mungo Park, a young 
Scotsman, born m 1771, who hael 
served as a surgeon on board an East 
Indiaman, wrote and asked if he could 
carry on with the quest He was 
accepted and went out to Africa in 


1795 1 01 a tmu lu sittkd down with 

Dr 1 iidkj a trader on tin (larnbia 
who hid a 1 letory si\ niiks up tlu 
n\ti With I uelky s abJt issi taiicc 
Puk haiiud tlu Mandmgo 1 ingii ig( 
and all th it lie ( ould about the eoun 
tills tliioiigb wliieli lit woukl have to 
j>issw}uiihi 1)( g in Ins joui lu > into tht 
mt< nor 

It w IS not t asy to gam the iiifuiina 
tion he wantid 1 he people who knew 
most were tlu Slatcts, the black mt i 
ell lilts who dtalt chieliy in slaves, and 
they wen not at all anxious to impait 
their kiiemlidge or to give the white 
man any soit of encouragement to 
under! ike such a mission 

Ncverthi less, in December, 1795 
Mungo Park began his journey inde 
pendently with a small caravan of his 
own He travelled on horseback, with 
two followers on donkeys, and Ins 
baggage on three further donkeys 
During the earlier stages they had five 
other companions who were travelling 
into the interior, but later Park and his 
followers pushed on alone. 
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At first Park was well received by 
the native rulers of the states through 
which he had to pass, though they made 
it quite clear that they expected pay- 
ment in some form or other. In one 
Mandingo state the ruler warned him 
that m the kingdom farther cast, where 
they had never seen a white man, they 
would most ceitainly destroy Park 
In Bondoii, a trading centre of some 
importance , the King asked Park for Ins 
blue coat with its yt How buttons, and 
very unwillingly the explorer had to 
agree But this was mild compared 
with the elcmands made on him in the 
next state thiough which he travelled 
Paik t\(iitually stajid m tla^ homt of 
the King s biothtr, aftei being rescued 
fiom the hands of some ot the King s 
servants who siieeeeded in taking oft 
(luite a Ian amount of Paik s piopeity 
His new fiiend^ looked after him 
loi a fot might and ehd not <isk for aii^ 
payment tli(\ merely took what they 
w ante el from his baggage and sent him 
on his way * 

In the ol the Moors 

Other tumbles loomed u}) after pass- 
ing tliiemgli Smiliing, when Paik sfoie- 
innner, Major Hemghton, had wiitte^n 
his last ne)t( He was he Id prisoiie i by 


3^3 

the Moors and almost starved to death 
after being deserted by his servants 
He managed to escape, without mon > 
or anything else of value. Learning 
that according to the natives a white 
man’s hair made a charm, Park traded 
half his head of hair m return for food 
and toiled on alone. 

I hen ont morning Ik saw tin great 
object of his mission, the majestic 
Niger glittering in the morning sun, 
as bioael as the 1 hames at Westminster, 
and flowing slowly to the Eabtward,'’ 

On a Trading Journey 

1 or some time after this dchii vement 
Park struggled on again, collecting 
inui h information about the river, but 
eoniiiig perilously near to death 
Ihroiigh a long and dangerous illness 
h( was nurs( d by a kindly negro slave- 
dialer, and eventually accompanied 
this man on his tiaehng journey to the 
(jambia, wheie he arri\e d m June, 1797 
By the end of that \tai he was back in 
Londein with all the \dluable informa- 
tion he had gathe icd about the Niger and 
its eastward course His book, 1 ravelin 
in the Interior of Africa, was published 
111 1799, bv whieh lime Perk liad se ttled 
elowii as a maiiieel ee)uiitiy de;clor 

III 1804, howenei, the Colonial Otlico 



THE NATIVE BIRD-MAN 

Amon^ tliL H inssa or iietms of I’dik found siimc luuous hud nuu lo st ilk ^anu 

lilt be hunters disguise tlu ins< Iv s ith 1 1 ai \ i d bud s lu ul h iv me, i tii mt nd )iis bt dv tkM_or it cd 
with beads Hen iht bud man is seen cutping sUalthdv along in imitatmn ol a real bird 
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sent for Park and he put before them a 
plan for opening up a trade route to the 
Niger. The outcome was a much more 
ambitious expedition than its first one. 
This time Park, as leader, was accom- 
panied by his brother-in-law, Alexander 
Anderson, George Scott, a draughts- 
man, and Lieutenant Martyn with 
soldiers and carpenters. They set out 
m 1805 but ill-luck came to them even 
in the early stages. Gradually the 
expedition lost many of its men owing 
to sickness. 

Park's chief plan was to explore the 
Niger by boat. A vessel which was 
named H.M.S. Joliba was constiucted, 
protected by bullock hides against spears 


and arrows. In November of that year 
Park sent letters back to Gambia by 
Isaco, their Mandingo guide. Anderson 
and Scott had both died by then and so 
had most of the soldiers. 

The Sole Survivor 

All that is known after that was 
learned much later, partly from a 
native tower who was the sole survivor 
of the expedition, and fiom careful 
enquiries made by British ollicials. A 
native king, through whose teintory 
the expedition passed, was augend 
because the travellers brought him no 
presents. He sent an army to hold the 
locks near Bussa, through which the 
river luiis swittly in a 
narrow channel, dhis foice 
suddenly attacked when 
the boat came within their 
range, and the few white 
men, being overpowered, 
jumped into the iiver and 
were di owned. 

Thus in 1806 dunl Mungo 
Park, one of the mtiepid 
pioneers who led the way 
in opening uj) the vast 
African continent. On 
his first journey he had 
reached the Niger and 
gathered a great deal of 
valuable information , 
while on his second expe- 
dition he had followed the 
vast river for a thousand 
miles to Bussa. Not until 
some five or six years later 
were the true facts dis- 
covered of the tragedy 
which brought to an end 
the life of this gallant and 
resourceful explorer. He 
actually died on the river 
whose mysteries and 
secrets he had set out to 
learn. 

Before this a son of Park 
had set out to seek his 
father. A gallant effort, it 
cost tlie young man his life. 



'^pecudly draun Jur Ihn work 

IN THE HANDS OF THE MOORS 

Mungo Park had many adventures, but after a time 
his servants dr s( rted him and he ft 11 into the hands of the 
Moors riiey held him prisonti and he was almost starved 
to death. 


THE WHITE RAJAH 



THE PALACE OF RAJAH BROOKE 

Abo\r IS Jlusl i.T-tcd the Ast.in.i or p.ilaL(‘ vvIik ]i Kajdi Hiofjko ])iiiU .it Ins e.ijiit il of Kmliinf^ .i 
, ' o }\v li,i(l known .is tin* incifst viil.ige. J hn p.il.no otiupus .i littli* knoll aboM* Sanw.ik 
River and li.is evleiisive .and especi.div neintifnl grounds The stors of Sir Janus i^iooke is 

one of our L'nipin romances. 


I N the year 1803 there was born at 
Benares in India a baby boy who 
was destined to become one of the 
most romantic figures in British history. 
His father was an officer in the East 
India Company, and the youngster, 
almost as soon as he left the nursery, 
was sent to England where he was 
placed in the care of a most indulgent 
grandmother. 

The first adventure in the life of 
James Brooke, for that was the boy’s 
name, is not particularly to his credit. 

So that he might have the advantage's 
of a first-class education he was sent to 
a school at Norwich, where, quickly 
becoming restive under discipline and 
restraint, he ran away. For some days 
he roamed the countryside, eventually 
reaching his grandmother's home, by 
which time he was feeling so ashamed 
of himself that for a long while he would 
not enter the house but remained con- 
cealed in the grounds where some of the 
servants eventually found him. 

When he was only sixteen young 
Brooke received a commission in the 
6th Native Infantry and joined his 
regiment in Bengal. Three years later 
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he was appointed to an official post for 
which he had no liking, but escaped 
from this humdrum duty when the 
Burmese War of 1825 broke out and he 
received orders to join the invading 
army in Assam. 

Always a fine horseman, one of his 
fiist thoughts was how useful a troop of 
light cavalry would prove in the cam- 
paign, especially as there weie many 
iiative soldiers who were excellent 
riders. Obtaining permisMoii to carry 
his idea into effect, he quickly formed a 
most efficient unit which he tiainc'd lor 
scouting work in the field. 

Charging the Stockade 

On one occasion, when the enemy 
occupied a strong position behind a 
stockade, the light cavalry stole for- 
ward to reconnoitre but the vanguard 
fell into an ambush and a most serious 
situation developed. Idealising the 
danger at a glance, young Brooke, with- 
out the slightest hesitation, rode for- 
w^ard, ordered a. charge and a few^ 
moments later rolled from his horse, 
apparently killed in the action. 

Hours afterwMrds, wdien the foe Tad 
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bec' diivcn wtll bick and tlicio was a 
brcailiing sj)ac( , Brooke was rcpoibd 
doad Alnady popular witli his fellow- 
officers tlie news was stunning and one 
of them huiiicd to the battlefield to 
take a last look at the remain > Soon 
finding the supposed body, he knelt 
beside it anel lifted one of the hands, 
starting back instantly in surprise 
‘ II( IS not (]f ad • he eiirel 
Aim the >oung cavalryman ee rtainly 
was, but only just Hr Ijad a bulle t m 
one of his lungs anel it was we c ks be foi(‘ 
lit could be moved from the di'>trict 
hvfii then he was paddled m a eanoe 
for the hrst part of his journey because 
he could not have ^tood trave 1 m any 
other way Ihus, in stages, h< was in- 
valided home, at the age of twenty-two, 
on long leave and with a wound jie nsion 
of £yo a year Eve n in England, how- 
ever, his progress back to health was 
pitifully slow Js.ot till four and a half 
years had passed was he able to con- 
template a voyage to India and if he 
did not report for duty in Bengal within 
five years he would, by the rules, lose 
his commission 


f u it 1 IK I 
l| ill II f 
Sin ill 1 lilt 

end he was too late bj i 
matter ol elays, lx c nisi of shi})wi((k 
uul this iiK idt nt cli ing( (1 Ins ( ntiie life 
Having perforce re signed his jxjst 
Biemke left India, visiting Penang 
Malacca and Singcipore and tlie n link 
ing a brie f st in ( Inn i \s f he ship in 
wine h he saile d was by that lime home 
ward bound he decidid to st i} on 
board 

Dyak Head Hunters 

It was the dc.ith of his father, from 
wliosr estate he inherited about £^e),e)e)o 
that set [ames off adventuring again 
This time he bought a yaeht, the 
Royalist, a ve sse 1 of some 142 tons 
To test her capabilities, he took hci feii 
a two years' ciuise from one end of the 
Mcditerrane^an to the other flicn, in 
1838, he sailed East once mon , setting 
his course for Singajiore Hen , afte r 
an uneventful veiyagi , he began to 1)0 
strangely interested in Borneo 

A hundred yeais ago it was the home 
of liead-hurEing Dyaks and of pirates 
who harried all such shipping as ven- 
tured near the ^oast 


A SCLNL IN SVRAWAK 

Tins IS I SCI tie in S iraw ik in 1 in mi It i b( iiitiful lonnlrs wit h s j in m \ i \[ i nst 
not suipiiM 1 t ) s( (. tint I \t u IIK ipi irs to lie ill ) it tnd t n;^ 1 in lli jit i ill 

Rt K itl ir ils > p pul ir with r i t h 1 w< < n I ir^( n if ivi m m s is w( 11 

111 the 


T II E W II 1 

There lived at the time in Sarawak a 
certain rajah named Muda Hassim. A 
crew of British sailors had been ship^ 
wrecked in the treacherous seas and the 
rajah came forward with the utmost 
good-heartedness to assist them in their 
difficulties. That this act of chivalry 
should not pass unacknowledged 
officials at Singapore wished to offer 
to the rajah not only their thanks but 
also suitable presents. Why not, there- 
fore, ask Brooke to be their envoy ? 

In point of fact, nothing could more 
have pleased the adventurer. He 
accepted the task gladly and his joy 
when he first saw the mountains, the 
tree-covered expanses and the beaches 
of pun' whit(‘ sand was unbounded. He 
took his shij) into the Sarawak River 
and S''"'t a nn^ssc-nger ashon^ to an- 
[lounee his arrival. Tlu* following day 
chiefs caiiK* from the rajah to invite 
the stranger to I Ik* little village of 
Kuching, but a short distance up the 
stream. 

It was in August, 1839, that James 
Brooki* land(‘d, being conducted in great 
state to a vast building erect('d on pil(‘s. 
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a kind of reception hall, for no ruler in 
those parts would permit a guest, how- 
ever distinguished, to enter his own 
home. 

Brooke stayed for some time in 
Sarawak, making short trips into the 
country and trying to find out for him- 
self the exact condition of affairs. He 
discovered, for instance, that the large 
province was part of the territory of the 
Sultan of Borneo but that the people 
were in rebellion because the governor 
appointed, Pangeran Makota, had 
proved far too severe and badly ill- 
treated th('m. Muda Hassim, a kins- 
man of the Sultan, had been dispatched 
to Kuching to bring about peace but 
could do nothing simply because he had 
no forces at his command. 

Among the vital information which 
the envoy obtained was news that the 
r(‘bels or insurgents occupied a strategic 
point some twenty miles up the river, 
their post being .strongly fortified. He 
discoven'd, too, a tribe that lived in a 
state of siege and terror, constantly 
expi'cting to be set upon by fierce Sea 
Dyaks, from whom they tried to shut 



GOING TO FETCH WAFER 


I iVfjis Agiticy. 


Heic is anotlifT view in Saniw.ik, whicli is part of tlie hui^c inland of Borneo. The Malay family 
depicted aie about to sbiit off to ft tch a supply ol water, and even the liny lots are ecif»er to 
carry their share. In most cases native villages arc built within easy reach of a river. 
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Mofuiialf 

DYAKS IN THEIR HOMELAND 

I Dvciks who lici\e roino from the interior of Burnt o, .ire tlie tlesceii 
(lants of head hunting and pir.ilnal nati\es ulio g.i\e Rajah Bn>oke 
iniidi troiilile I)usk> ruUrs could not contiol the turbulent tribes 


themselves off by throwing a boom or 
be rier across the river. Brooke actu- 
ally met Makota, finding him a man 
with a fund of clever conversation and 
one able to read and write. 

All this time the visitor from Singa- 
pore had seen no sign of any attack, or 
heard of fighting taking place. He was 
not to leave, however, without an ad- 
venture befalling him. Thus, the night 
before the Royalist was due to sail, he 
heard as he paced the deck of his .ship 
the cries “ Dyak • Dyak ! coming 
from the river bank. Instantly order- 
ing a gun to be fired and burning a blue 
light, he had a boat launched and drove 
off the attackers, only to discovei that 
the craft of the man who was to pilot 
his own yacht in the morning had been 
attacked by Sea Dyaks and that there 
had been a number of casualties. To 
take the wound(‘d on board and have 
them attended by the ship's doctor 
earned the heartfelt thanks of Muda 
Hassim. 

A Call for Help 

Twelve months h ter James Brooke 
leturned to Sarawak, to find that the 


rebellion still 
continued. 
Quickly in touch 
again with Muda 
Hassim, he 
found the 
Sultan's repre- 
sentative almost 
in a state of 
despair. He did 
indeed actually 
call upon the 
Briton for his 
active co-opera- 
tion. 

Brooke 
thought the 
matter over 
very carefully. 
For OIK* thing, 
he had bt'en <i 
military officer 
and seen active 
service in the cause of his King 
and Country. He agreed to help, 
without the slightest idea of winning 
any reward, and had scarcely formed 
the decision when bands of Malays 
ai}d friendly Dyaks appeared, bringing 
with them a force consisting of 200 
C'hinese. 

The position was that the rebels still 
held out in a very formidable situation, 
occupying a camp that was thoroughly 
well protected, not only by a stout 
stockade but also by a deep moat or 
ditch outside and approaches that were 
thickly studded with pointed stakes. 
At the best, such a fort could only be 
frontally attacked during a mist. More- 
over, the Malays were in no sense eager 
to fight, for barely half of them were 
equipped with muskets. As for the 
Chinese, they were powerful, active 
fellows, but most indifferently armed, 
whilst the Dyaks possessed no guns at 
all. 

Such was the very weak force of 
which James Brooke assumed personal 
command, though the whole project 
seemed but a forlorn hope. 

He was, at the same time, essentially 


THE WHITE RAJAH 


a man of action. On his ship were small 
cannon and he sent for them at once 
and used them so effectively that a 
considerable opening was soon blown in 
the adversaries' stockade. To have 
charged with dash and valour at this 
juncture would have won the day, but 
the men the Briton had under him 
refused to charge. First the Malays 
and then the Chinese simply would not 
fight and so the opportunity was lost. 
Thus, in sheer disgust and completely 
out of patience, Brooke sent his guns 
back to the ship and followed them in 
person. He was, of course, thoroughly 
out of temper, but there was one who 
was even more disappointed and that 
was Muda Hassirn. To him Biook(‘ 
suggcst(‘d, forcefully <‘iiough, that so 
long as Makota remained in ofiVe to 
mi:3iiianago eveiy thing there was litth* 
likelihood of the civil war being brought 
to a conclusion. At this 
Muda took a strange step. 

He faced the Englishman, 
appealingly, and spoke with 
deep feeling. 

1 offer you," he said, 
st raigli t forwardly enough , 

" the government of the 
entire province of Sarawak," 

What an extraordinary 
position 1 Here was an 
adventure-loving Briton 
offered the governorship of 
a country with a coastline 
of some 400 miles, an area 
(at the time) of 28,000 
square miles, and a popula- 
tion consisting of Malays, 

Chinese, Sea and Land 
Dyaks. 

British Sailors Charge 

Assured in his own mind 
that the offer was perfectly 
genuine, back went Brooke 
for his guns and men. Again 
Makota proved the evil 
genius, for he contrived to 
have the assault postponed. 

Then, after further delays, it 
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was the rebels who launched an attack, 
but this proved their undoing for it 
roused Brooke to such a state of fury 
that with his handful of British sailors 
and a few Malays he charged pell-me^^ 
into the insurgents, causing them to 
break their ranks and disperse in the 
most complete confusion. 

This victory not only raised Biooke 
to an unassailable position, but it rilsc 
discomfited the erumy to such a d( gree 
tliat he realised his one hope was to sue 
for peace. Then, bravely taking the 
risk of treachery, Brooke met the leader 
of th(‘ reb( Is, promised that the insui- 
gents should not be harshly jumished, 
and so brought to a satisfacloiy conclu- 
sion i stat(^ of civnl war that threatened 
literal ruin to the whole country. 

Meantim(‘. Muda built a house for 
Brooke, who, by shetT personality, 
fearlessness, strong resolve and tact 



rd y in n 

IN SIAKCH or I HE IPOH TKLL 

The natnishou' illusti.iU‘<l ue seanhiii}^ in tin* jiin^lo f(^r 
HX)h lues Iron! tlu' saj) tif wliicli they bit\s .i poison (oi 
toalinj^ tin ti]>s of llu ii ilails 
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became more and more loved by the 
natives. Ever ready to prevent the 
tribes from joininq; in piofitless war, 
the Englishman kept liis word to toigive 
even the insurgents it only thev would 
settl(‘ dov\n. Ihiis, on Septnnbri 24th, 
1841, James Biooke became indeed 
(ioxeinor ot Saiawak. the one fly in 
the ointment being Makota wlio, by 
this time, was not only openly hostiU 
but treadieious into tlie bargain 
Let it not b(‘ imagnud, however, that 
wath the assumption of lull powers and 
authority Ciovernoi Brooke's trouble's 
were over. The piiates plundered the 
coasts more vigoiously than evei, en- 
couraged by ilakota lli(‘ national 
revenue was at a very low ebb and 


trading ships distressingly few. More- 
over, Muda Hassim had a way of inter- 
fering w li(ui vessels did come to transact 
business, and the only way to get rid of 
him wMs to visit the Sultan of Borneo 
this piojict Brooke cairieel through, 
g( tting his appoint me nt fully con- 
flinit'd and anangmg foi the n'call of 
Muda On his return to Sarawak the 
Biitish ( iew( 1 nor's revc ption was almost 
ovei wile lining and he cleared the air 
still fiirthei by ordeiing Makota at once 
to leave the countiy. 

With Queen Victoria 

Not until 1847 could Brooke tear 
hims(lt away fremi his lesponsibihties 
in ^araw ik K( aching 1 ondon, it wms 
to lind that his exploits 
were already well known 
and he was ucuvtd < veiy- 
wh( re as a national heio 
Honours of many kinds w tie* 
bt'stowed upon him and 
Oiie'en Victoria listened 
enthralled to the story 
which she heard at first 
hand from him. Be fcjre he 
left to resume his work 
he WMS appointed Governor 
of Labuan, a small island 
off Borneo. Fheii, when he 
arrived at Singapore, it was 
to be givc^n the news that 
he had been cremated Sii 
James Bicjokc', K C B. 

rinough the' ensuing ten 
years the* White* Rajah saw 
Saiawak increasing in popu- 
lation and flourishing as 
he had scarcely dared to 
hope. 

Sir James Brooke died in 
1868, but his descendants 
continued as Ra]ahs until 
1946 when Sii Charles 
V y n c‘ r Brooke ceded 
Sarawak to tlie ( lowm 
and it became a Biitish 
Colony. The chief towm is 
K aching with a population 
estimated at 37,000 



IWl WIIITI RAJ\H 

Tills poili lit (»f K ijcili r>i()okc of Si! lUcik IS icprodiui (1 
frurn )il in the iXcilioml Poiti.iit (.iilld) 

London Sir jainc^ Uiookf fonndMl ,i wIuU d\nast\ to 
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THE STORy OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE 



AT FHK SCOrriSH NATIONAL MEMORIAL 

1 Iu‘ ,»hf)\o ])h<)toij[r.ipli sliows us tlic pioro of S( ulpture by^ Mr TMkin^'tou J Uson iii tho Limu^- 
stonr (f.illiuv of llu* M( luoii.il 1 titlo of this nio^t artistu ])aTiel is “ Faith," and it briUf's 
t'l 'Mi 111 u * 1 h( (onlliit bitwun faitli .md superstition, besides illuslt.itiULj .i ut ll-ii ini inl>i n d 

im ident lu th(‘ life of David Javinj^stone 1 Ins o'^iiljitiire was tin pifL of the C ouf;i< Ration il 

C hurches of Scotland 


A LTTTJ.E over seventy years 
ago the name of Daviil Living- 
stone was on (‘verybody’s lips. 
There had n'cently been laid to rest in 
W(‘slminst(‘i Abbey the n*niains of one 
who had done more than any other man 
to make known to the world what lay in 
the interior of Africa, from the Efiuator 
to the C'ap(‘. 

The plac(‘ in which Livingstone lies is 
siifhri('nt proof of the lionoiir in which 
tlie nation ludd him. Pi'ople still revere 
Ifis name as that of a great missionary, 
<i great d(*fender of the Afiican native 
against the horrors of the slave trade, 
and oiu‘ of the greatest explorers of all 
time. On many a good map of Africa 
you will find marked, just south of Lake 
Bangwcolo, the words Livingstone 
died, May ist, 1873." Only a very 
few men have received such a tribute 
from tlie makers of atlases. 

After his Day’s Work 

While' there is little danger of 
Livingstone being forgotten, the num- 
ber of those who remember what he did 
tends to become smaller as the date of 
his death becomes more distant. Let 


us then devote the next few pages to 
reviewing some features of a great life 

David Livingstone was born in 1813 
at a small village in l.anarkshire, Scot- 
land. His parents, wore humble folk, 
and at the age of ten young Davie had 
to begin earning his living in a cotton 
mill, \fter a long day at tlu' loom 
he wo lid work away hard at Latin 
grammar and other studies until his 
motln'r ordered him to lied. Such 
money as he could save from his meagre^ 
wag(*s lie spent on attending evening 
classes in (xlasgow. In this wav he 
learned a good deal of Latin, (iieek, 
theology and medical scieiici*. 

Will'll twenty-five years old he went 
to London, and walked tin* ho^'pitals, 
besides going through a course oi 
theological studies ; and by the year 
1840 liad qualified himsi'lf for being 
sent out as a medictd missionary by the 
London Missionary Society. 

Livingstone’s ambition was to go to 
China. But the Chinese War having 
broki'ii out, the Society di'spatched him 
to Dr. Moffat’s mission at Kuruman, 
in Bechuanaland, South Africa. 'Hit* 
young man was greatly disappointed. 
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N/'ft %all\ druum for this i or/ 

In 1853 I iving*,t()n<', with some ftiithfiil nati\cs, s< t out U r 
St P.iiil do J oanda I or a tlKnisaml miles the little pirts 
forced thnr vva> tliroiigli s\^amps ind forests and over 
mountains I 01 six months I ivmgstono ravaged b> fevtr, 
crowded his note books witli interesting fnts At last, 
moie dead tliaii alive he reached Loanda 


but he acted up to the motto which he 
gave to others : “ Fear God and work 
hard/' 

On arriving at his post he at once 
separated himself from his British 
companions and lived among the 
natives for six months to learn the 
la iguage, habits and ideas of the people 
for whom he was to work. The experi- 
ment, though not an entirely pleasant 
one, proved very valuable to him. 
Being a man of wide sympathies and 


^ great goodness of heart, 
and very energetic and 
physically tough into the 
bargain, Livingstone soon 
won the respect of the 
Africans. This he never 
afterwards lost. One of the 
gentlest of men, wherever 
he went he earned the love 
and devotion of those who 
got to know him. Where 
others would threaten, 
Livingstone used a tact 
which carried him safely 
through many perils and 
softened the most refrac- 
tory of chiefs. Foi many 
years after his death lui was 
mourned tluoughout a dis- 
trict as large as Europe. 

Attacked by a Lion 

Livingstone adopted the 
plan of starting a mission 
and, when it was well 
established, leaving it in 
charge of a convert, while 
he shifted furth(*r on. In 
the course of a few years 
he had worked noithwaids 
to a place 200 mik'.s from 
Kiiruman. flen* he was 
attacked by a lion, but 
escaped with a broken aim. 

1 hough the wound troubled 
him for the lest of his life, 
the escape increased his 
influence over the natives. 
Whenever he moved, a 
whole tribe followed him. 
One chief offered to convert any of his 
tribesmen with a hippopotamus hide 
whip, if they showed any unwillingness 
to accept Christianity ! It need hardly 
be said that the offer was refused. 

The Kalahari Desert 

Livingstone mariied Di. Moffat’s 
daughter, after building for her a house 
which the local chief pronounced to be 
not a hut, but a hill full of caves." 
The missionary was now on the 
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iull\ Iraun f r this xtork 

LiMugstonc timl ,it the lioii but tlu* fii^^t bliol waMiieffoLtive 
ciml tho .luinial Ihi ii dttdckul the missjoiicir^, biting him in 
llic shoulJoi cIikI briMkiiig hib kit arm i the lion 

d-ttackcil Livingstone's spe.inn.in, dltei which the creature 
dropped dead. 


THE STORY 

southern edge of the great 
Kalahari desert. This al- 
most waterless expanse 
measures 400 miles frdm 
north to south, and as 
many from east to west. 

Its vegetation consists of 
queer plants growing from 
great tubers deep in the 
ground, and dwarf and very 
prickly shrubs. Rain, when 
it comes, produces in some 
places a plentiful crop of 
water melons. 

Accompanied by two 
sportsmen, Livingstone set 
out in June, 1849, to cross 
this forbidding tract in 
search of a lake said to be 
on Hb ’^u^rthern fringe of 
it. The journey was mad(‘ 
successfully, and from 
Livingstone’s pen came the 
first account of the Kala- 
haii ever wiitten. On the 
northern edge of the desert 
they discovered the river 
Zuga, and Lake Nganii, into 
which it widens, Ihis was 
the first of five lakes dis- 
covered by Livingstone 
during his many years ot 
exploration. 

The next year t h c* 
journey was lepeated ; and 
in the year after that (1851) 

Livingstone crossi'd the 
Zuga and pushed north- 
wards till he struck the gieal nvei Zam- 
besi at Sesheke. He also made acquaint- 
ance with two very unpleasant things. 

Across the Continent 

The first of these was the tsetse-fly, 
the bite of which is fatal to domestic 
animals, and infects human beings 
with the deadly disease named sleeping 
sickness. The second was malarial 
fever in a very severe form. Living- 
stone’s plan of bringing his wife and 
family into these regions, therefore, had 
to be abandoned. In 1852 he took 


them down to the Cape and sent them 
back to England. 

On returning to Bt'chuanalaiid, Liv- 
ingstone louiid that 111 his absence 
Boers had seized or scatteied his na- 
tive fiiends, plundered and wrecked 
his house, and carried oft all poi table 
property to pay their expenses, as they 
said ! Even his precious medicine chest 
had not escaped destruction 

This disaster decided Livingstone to 
seek a way into Central Africa which 
should not pass through Boer territory. 
In 1853 he started from Sesheke, on the 
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Zambesi, with some faithful natives for 
St. Paul de Loanda, on the western 
coast, in Angola, a Portuguese posses- 
sion. Livingstone had by now decided 
to become less of a missionary and 
more of an explorer, though his object 
— to help the Africans — remained the 
same. For a thousand miles the little 
party forced their way through swamps, 
forests and mountains. For six months 
Livingstone, ravaged by fever, crowded 
his note-books with interesting facts. 
At last, more dead than alive, he 
reached Loanda. 

While the Portuguese nursed him 
back to health, his followers saw- -to 
them — wonderful things : ‘‘ stones that 
burn (coal), and canoes like houses " 
(ships). What, perhaps, surprised them 
still more was that they were not seized 
and sold into slavery. 

As soon as he was strong enough, 
Livingstone retraced his steps to the 
Zambesi. The Loanda route was, he saw 


plainly enough, too difficult to be of use. 
So he decided to follow the Zambesi to its 
mouth, in the hope that it might serve 
as an entrance from the eastern coast. 

The Victoria Falls 

Early in the journey he made a 
really great discovery, the mighty falls 
which he named after his Queen. His 
emotion was intense when he, first of 
white men, gazed upon the Victoria 
E'alls, plunging 400 feet over a brink 
nearly a mile long. The Smoke that 
Thunders was the native name. E'rom 
a distance Livingstone had noticed five 
columns of spray so high that they 
seemed to mingle with the clouds. 
“ They were white below,"' h( wrote*, 
“ and higher up became dark, so as to 
simulate smoke very closeh'.” Itu 
explorer was ama/ed by tlu' IxmuIv ol 
a scene, which, as he says, " must ha\e 
been gazed upon with raptuie by angels 
in their flight." 



( rnlral \ fxt s 

FIGHTING FOR FREEDOM 


This illustration shows us a sfcond of tlio sculpturcii at the Scottish National Memorial to 
David Livingstoiif It was presented by the Anti-Slavery Society and is called “Mercy," 
because it brings lioiin o us the stein campaign which Livingstone waged agamst the wicked 

slave tiode. 
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WMLN COURAGE IS REQUIRED 

Anotlicr ptiriel dl Liu* Scottish N<ilu)nal Momorial is c.illcii ” .likI allows us Davul 

Livirigstuiio ic'tiik'Sslv 1, icing riniicd and savdgo nalnc's. Living'itoiu w.is horn at a small 
village* III LaiicirkshiK', Sc^otlaiid llis paic’iits wlk* luiinhk folk, and ho bogan tooarn his living 

III a cotton mill at the* age* ol ten 


Teaiing himself away regretfully, 
Livingstone pushed on down tlu riv(‘i 
and readied the coast safely, but as 
thin as a skeleton, in May, 1850. In 
two and a half years he had ciossi'd 
the continent -lialf ot it twice — and 
made one of the most wonderful jour- 
neys of which there is record. 

The Great Lakes 

On arriving in England the explorer 
found himself famous and a “ lion." 
He wrote a book telling of all his 
adventures and discoveries. L sold 
so readily that Livingstone could liave 
retired on the proceeds. But Iiis wrath 
had been aroused by the sickening 
horrors of the slave trade which he 
had witnessed, and he was anxious to 
return and do what he could to suppress 
it. 

In 1858 he was back in Africa, no 
longer attached to the London Mis- 


sionary Soci(dy, but as ILB.M. Consul 
ot till La^t African Coast, and in com- 
mand ul an expedilitui commissioned 
to exjdoie the Zainbi*si tlioroughly. 

He had alnvidy set^i enougli to dis- 
pel the wid(dy-held Ludiid that the 
interior of Africa was one vast sandy 
desert. During the ii(‘xt six years, 
with the help of a littl(‘ steam launch, 
(he Ma-Robert, he explored the Shire 
River, a large tributary of the Zaml)csi, 
and discovered Lakes Nyasa and 
Shirwa. The first of these, like Lake 
Tanganyika further north, h(*s in the 
great cleft wliich iiiiis north and south 
through Africa. He also went up the 
Zambesi to Sesheke ; and explored the 
River Rovuma, which llovvs from near 
I.ake Nyasa to the east coast. 

Then his wife c*ime out with the parts 
of a launch, the Lady Nyasa, which he 
had had built at his own expense, but 
she dic’d soon afterwards. Arab slave- 
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Herald who had been sent to find him Ihe histone nneting te>ok jdice at Ujiji 1 iki 

Tanginv ik i 


traders, whose wickedness wds winked 
at, if not actually encouraged, by 
the Portuguese, followed Livingstone’s 
tracks, burned villages, and earned off 
the inliabitants into slavery Missions 
which had been established were wiped 
out by disease, and at last Livingstone 
in despair left Africa Being unable to 
sell the Lady Nyasa he steered the 
tiny vessel across the Indian Ocean to 
Bombay, where he found a pui chaser 
Returning to England in 1864, he 
wrote a second book. He could not, 
however, rest In 1866 he began his 
third journey of exploration This 
time he worked up the Rovuma, struck 
overland to Lake Nyasa, and from its 
northern end travelled north-west to 
the southern end of Lake Tanganyika. 
ITience he made a sweep south-west- 
wards, and discovered two more lakes, 
Moeru and Bangweolo Not satisfied 
with havmg put five lakes on the map, 


he returned to Lake langan^ika, fol 
lowed its western shore and crossed to 
U]i]i on the eastern shore After a 
short halt he recrossed the lake and 
penetrated the country north west of 
It for some hundreds of miles, greatly 
harassed by Aiab slave dealeis, with 
the infamous lippoo Tip at tlieir head. 
At last his supplies gave out, and he liad 
to struggle back to Ujiji for more. On 
arriving there he found that a merchant 
had stolen and sold them 

An Historic Meeting 

Ihmgs were looking veiy black 
indeed when a servant ran up shouting 
An Englishman * I see him ! The 
American flag at the head of a caravan 
appeared, and soon Livingstone was 
claspmg bands with Henry Morton 
Stanley, the travelling correspondent 
of the New York Herald, sent by James 
Gordon Bennett, junior, at an expense 




s/'t'i. i<ii/ v druu'n fur this work, 

I HE END OF LIVINGSTONE 

Kvcii tlie iron constitution of tho explorer, long racked by disease .md fever, could stand the strain 
no longer l^ir days his faithful attendants carried him on a htU-r, till they reached a village 
south of Lake Bangv^'eolo Here, on May ist. 187,^ the great missionary and explorer \sas 
found dead kneeling beside his bed 111 an attitude f»f pra>cr. 


of more than £ 4,000 to obtain accurate 
information about Dr. Livingstone if 
living, and if dead to bring back my 
bones." 

News from Home 

This was in October, 1871. Stanley 
(afterwards knighted for his services as 
an explorer) brought not only much- 
needed help, but news of the defeat of 


France by Germany, and of the success- 
ful laying of an Atlantic cable, about 
which no whisper had reached Living- 
stone. 

In Stanley’s company Dr. Living- 
stone explored the country north-east 
of Lake Tanganyika. Stanley urged 
him to come back ' to England, but 
Livingstone wished to clear up some 
points about the great rivers of 
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Central Afiica, and said farewell to him 
at Tabora, where he waited several 
months for supplies sent up from the 
coast 

When these arrived he set out on the 
journey of exploration fated to be his 
last. 

His goal was I ake Bangweolo and the 
country beyond I he going near tlie 
lake was terrible, the whole country 
being like a vast sponge Even the 
iron constitution of the explorer, long 
racked by disease and fever, could 
stand the strain no long( 1 For days 
his faithful attendants earned him on a 
litter, till they 1 cached a village south 
of the lake Here on May ist, 1873, 
the great exploier was found dead 
kneeling beside his bed, in the attitude 
of prayer. 

A Noble Journey 

His devoted native servants debated 
what to do It was at once decided 
to transport the body to Zanzibar, 
ne^aly 1,000 miles away The body 
was embalmed in the best manner 
possible and packed in a bark covermg. 


This was swathed in linen, tarred out- 
side. Livingstone's heart was buried 
under a tree, whereon his name was 
engraved. 

Starting for the Coast 

The sad procession, under the leader- 
ship of Susi and Chiima, two of Living- 
stone’s oldest followers, started for tlu 
coast in May Six months later they 
fell m with a relief expedition under 
Luub nant Cameron, and m btbruary, 
1874, leached salt water at Ha gamoyo, 
nuar Zanzibar boi nine months the 
gallant little band had earned their 
dead master’s body, and boxes eon- 
taining his notebooks and instru- 
ments, thiongh pe rils of all kinds, ofttn 
running great risks ot being iniiidered 
by hostile tube s What a man J iving- 
stone must have been to inspire such 
fidelity t And how worthy was such 
fidelity of its sue cess * And how light 
it was that Susi and Chuma, on whom 
the chief responsibility had fallen, 
should have been pnsent 111 West- 
minster Abbt y when at last Dr Living- 
stone was laid to rest under its roof. 
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W ALTER HENRY BATES 

was born at Leicester iii 1825 
and after Ins schooldays be- 
came an apprentice to a hosier in the 
town His hobby was Natural History 
and he knew the subject well enough to 
contribute to Ihe Zoologist, afterwaids 
making friends with one of the masters 
at the ( olkgiate School in Leicester, 
Alfied Russtl Wallace, who was later 
to earn wide fame as a scientist Bates 
was twenty-thiee when the oppor- 
tunity occurred for liirn to 10m his 
friend in a collecting cxpedinon in 
Brazil, and the young hosier promptly 
accepted the chance 

The two men. Bates and Wallace, 
left England in 1848, and it was eleven 
years before Bates returned to the 
Motherland, Wallace reaching home 
after four years. The two settled for a 
time at Para (now oflicially known as 
Belem), the port of the Amazons. In 


the immediate neighbourhood of what 
was then only a small towm on the edge 
of the Amazonian forests the two 
naturalists found a tremendous field for 
their studies Bates was specially in- 
terested in insects, but he also collectetl 
many specimens of thegorgtous butter- 
flies found in tropical forests 

J^ates was amazt.d by th( ants, ij 
inches long, which marched m singU 
file through the thickets Theie were, 
too, the smaller leaf-cutting ants, living 
in great nests, 40 yards in ciicumference 
and about 2 feet high Ihese leaf- 
cutting ants clip and carry away great 
quantities of leaves which they cut into 
circular pieces about the size of six- 
pence and then use them to thatch the 
roofs of the nests so that the young 
may be protected from tropical down- 
pours 

In Wallace’s company, Bates made a 
long trip up the Tocantins Rivt 1 and 
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saw the fresh-water dolphins and bird- 
eating spiders, and had trouble with 
vampire bats. In his book, A Naturalist 
on the Amazon, Bates mentions that all 
the Indians kept poultry and that these 
birds had originally been imported 
from Europe. There were, however, 
no cattle or sheep or pigs, but plenty 
of delicious wild fruits grew in the 
foiests to help the food problem. 

Wallace said good-bye to Bates and 
returiK d to England m i<S 52 . Steamers 
were just beginning to navigate the 
Amazon, though the usual method of 
travel was still by sailing ship. Bates 
travelled up the Amazon to Obydos and 
gives a record in his book of the wide 
vaiiety of insects he found, describing 
the enoi moils Moiphos butteiflics glid- 
ing hawk-like in the sunshine. 1 hen 
there were the coaiti or spider-monkeys 
which the Indians captured and kept 
as {lets ^ It was on his return from this 


trip that Bates was seriously ill and 
nearly died from yellow fever, but 
cured himself with Indian remedies 
combined with his own knowledge. 

Up the Tapajos River 

Another trip up the Amazon followed, 
always observing, noting, and collect- 
ing, and then Bates decided to explore 
the Tapajos River. He chartered a 
stout boat of about 6 tons and put on 
board provisions and a good store of 
beads, fish-hooks, cloth, knives, axe- 
heads and other articles with which to 
trade with the Indians. With him he 
took a crew of two men and trouble 
came to them almost as soon as they 
started. A storm aiose and blew the 
sails to rags and the boat was driven 
aground. They succeeded in refloating 
it and managed to reach a sheltered bay 
where th(‘y stayed for some days in 
order to lepair their sails. Bates 
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During; one of Ins adventures 111 Hie nf*i^hbouiht>od of the Am\/on fiates cncoiinteied a fine 
•^peeimt n of the Rieat water serpent, the anat onda, and thought it the ugliest snake he had 
ev« r s( en Anacondas rank as members of the great python family .ind are allied to the boa 
constrictor 'I hey arc founci only 111 South America. 
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Bates w.is paiticul.irlv interested m butterflies, and 
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America. 


THE NATURALIST 

explored the forest while they 
stayed here and added many 
rare butterflies and insects to 
his collection. 

On the next stretch of the 
voyage they encountered the 
terrible fire ant, which even 
to-day is dreaded in South 
America. In some parts it 
makes the country uninhab- 
itable to man, undermining 
the soil so that houses sink 
into the ground. All eatables 
have to be slung in baskets 
from the roof by cords soaked 
in copaiba balsam. Legs of 
chairs have to be soaked in 
this balsam and stools used to 
keep tlie feet off the ground 
as a precaution against the 
vicious .-sling of these unplea- 
sant creatures. 

Another dreaded specimen 
Hat(‘s encountered was the 
great water serpent, the 
anaconda, the ugliest snake 
tlie naturalist had ever seen. 

There were other members of 
the snake family to be 
encountered on dry land. 

On one occasion Bates heard 
a sudden rustling sound in 
the forest and met an enormous serpent 
coming down a slope. Fortunately, 
the boa-constrictor, as it turned out to 
be, was more scared by the sudden 
appearance of the man than Bates was 
of the creature itself. It turned and 
made off, with Bates following, but the 
snake was far too swift and he had to 
be content to watch it, “ its shining 
body looking like a stream of brown 
liquid flowing over the thick bed of 
fallen leaves." 

The Food Problem 

After his return from this trip Bates 
made a journey to the Upper Amazon 
and for a long time lived at Ega, an 
excellent centre for his work. His one 
great difficulty was the food question. 
There was no bread, very little meat 


or milk, and the staple articles of diet 
\.'ere fish and meal. For two years 
the naturalist never tasted bread, 
though certain fruits such as bananas 
could be obtained in abundance. 

Unfortunately, the diet told on the 
health of the naturalist and explorer. 
He had planned to travel on foot to the 
Andes but a severe attack of malarial 
fever left him weak and ill. Despite his 
enthusiasm he had to say good-bye to 
the Amazon at the end of eleven highly 
productive years, seven and a half of 
which had been spent on the upper 
reaches of the great river. He returned 
to England in 1859 despite 

the depression due to ill-health, Ik- 
struggled to write his account of 
those eleven years of hard work as \\ 
naturalist. 
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I T was owing to Professor Henslow 
of Cambridge that Charles Darwin, 
then a young man of barely twenty- 
three, was given tlie appointment of 
naturalist with the surveying expedi- 
tion which sailed on H.M.S. Beagle from 
Devonport on December 27th, 1831. 
They should have left rather earlier, 
but were twice driven back by heavy 
south-w^esterly gales. 

I suppose," Henslow wrote to 
Darwin, " there never was a finer 
chance for a man of zeal and spirit," 
and Darwin himself wrote to the com- 
mander of the Beagle, Captain FitzRoy : 
" What a glorious day it will be for me 
— my second life will then commence." 

Five Years of Travel 

The voyage lasted nearly five years. 
Its main object was to complete the 
survey of Patagonia and Tierra del 
Fuego, to survey the shores of Chile, 
Pern, and of some of the islands in the 


Pacific, and to carry a chain of chrono- 
mrtrical measurements round the world 
It was Captain FitzRoy's id< a that a 
scientist should accompany them as 
well as the other experts, and the 
Admiralty approved. 

It is not a story ot thrilling adventure 
and desperate fights that Darwin tells, 
though it was not without its storms 
and perils. Their first actual landing 
was made at the Cape Verde Islands 
and Darwin gives a detailed account of 
its people, animals, and geological 
formation. He also spent some time 
studying the marine animals. 

From Cape Verde Islands the Beagle 
crossed the Atlantic to Brazil, and at 
Rio de Janeiro Darwin was invited by 
an Englishman to visit his estate 100 
miles away. The inns at which they 
stayed on their journey did not leave 
an agreeable memory. " The hosts are 
most ungracious and disagreeable in 
their manners. . . . and I am sure no 
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cottage or hovel in England could be 
found in a state so destitute of every 
comfort.” 

It was a different story when they 
stayed at a large estate belonging to a 
relation of one of the party. There was 
a profusion of food and during the 
meals it was the task of one of the male 
servants to drive out of the room the 
odd hounds as wtII as dozens of black 
children which crawled in together at 
every opportunity I 

One comment which Darwin made 
over a hundred years ago has a peculiar 
interest in these days when Brazil is 
making rapid strides in the develop- 
ment of her natuial resources. ” Con- 
sidering the enormous area of Brazil, 
the proportion of cultivated ground can 
scarcely be considered as anything 
compared to that which is left in the 
state of nature ; at some future age, 
how vast a population it will support ! ” 

Inst cts of the Forests 

liis main interest, however, was in 
collecting insects in the forests or 
studying the animals and plants round 
him. For a time while the Beagle 
remained at Rio he had a cottage at 
Botofogo Bay and found it delightful. 
” In England any person fond of 
natural history enjoys in his walks a 
great advantage by always having 
something to attract his attention ; 
but, in these fertile climates, teeming 
with life, the attractions are so numer- 
ous that he is scarcely able to walk at 
all.” 

The musical frogs, fireflies, luminous 
beetles, green parrots, toucans and 
cats ; ants, wasps, and spiders are 
among the creatures he observed and 
studied. When they are at sea again 
on their way to Montevideo he writes 
in detail of porpoises, .seals and pen- 
guins, and describes the sea as being 
” so highly luminous that the tracks of 
the penguins were marked by a fiery 
wake, and the darkness of the sky was 
momentarily illuminated by the most 
vivid lightning.” 


In South America he mentions that 
he collected twenty-seven species of 
mice altogether. Deer were among the 
animals observed and specimens taken. 
The largest gnawing animal in the 
world, the water-hog, was quite 
common, and one that Darwin shot 
was over 3 feet long and weighed 
98 lbs. Birds of many kinds were 
abundant, from cuckoos and flycatchers 
to hawks and vultures, and Darwin 
carefully recorded their habits. 

The Extinct Land Animals 

The Beagle voyaged on from Rio to 
Bahia Blanca, w^herc Darwin stayed 
behind for a time to study the remains 
of nuiricious gigantic extinct land 
animals at Punta Alta, and later spent 
some time in making observations of 
the birds, animals and leptiles to be 
found in the neighbourhood. 

There was considerable excitement 
at that time as fighting was going on 
against the wild Indians, and Darwan 
met some of the soldiers who told him 
stories of the battles and victories in 
which they had taken part. He 
expressed the view tliat despite the 
immense territory over which they 
roamed the wild Indians w'ould be 
wiped out in the course of half a 
century owing to this w^arfaie. Ever 
since the Spanish invasion the Indians 
had undergone a process of steady 
extermination. 

From Bahia he had to ride 400 miles 
to Buenos Aires to rejoin the Beagle. 
It w^as through dangerous country 
wdiere attacks from the Indians were 
very probable, but at times he was 
fortunate in having the companionship 
of soldiers. 

Travel by horseback was abandoned 
at last and he proceeded on a small vessel 
bound for Buenos Aires. When he 
went ashore at the mouth of the 
Parana River he was arrested as a 
revolution had broken out. It needed 
a good deal of argument and tact before 
eventually he w^as released and allowed 
to enter Buenos Aires, though the city 
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was then blockaded by the rebels For 
a fortnight he had to remain in the city 
before being able to board a vessel 
bound for Montevideo where at last 
he was able to rejoin the Beagle, 

Curious Marine Animals 

When the Beagle was at sea Darwin 
towed a net astern and in this way 
caught many curious manne animals 
for further study In T\itagonia hf 
noted the habits of the guanaco or wild 
llama, “ an elegant animal with a long 
slender neck and fine legs Ht found, 
too, the skeletons of great monsters 
which must at one time have swarmed 
over the Amencan continent the 
gigantic sloth and armadillo-like am 
mals as well as the lost 
Pa'‘bvdermata Reflect 
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into a constant succession of gales, with 
the water like a dreary waving plain 
" Whilst the ship laboured hea\ ly, 
the albatross glided with its expanded 
wings right up the wind At noon a 
great sea broke over us and filled one 
of the while boats which was obliged 
to be instantly cut away I lu poor 
Beagle trembkd at tlu shock ind for a 
few minutes would not obey her hdm, 
but soon, like the good shij) that she 
was, she lighted and ciuk up to the 
wind again Had another sea followed 
the first our fate would have been 
decid( (1 boon, and for 

And wlun a htth liter the Beagle is 
iidmg m safe anchoi age aw'av from 
the track of th( storm lu adds “How 


mg on the causes which 
led to the disappearance 
of the giant animals 
from the earth he 
asserts " Certainly no 
fact m the long histoiy 
of the wwld IS so stait- 
hng as the wide and 
repeated extermina- 
tions of its inhabitants 
With members of the 
Beagle*s crew he went 
on an expedition up the 
nver Santa Cruz and 
one day shot a condor, 
a great bird measuring 
from tip to tip of the 
wings 8^ feet, and 4 
feet from beak to tail 
After completing their 
exploration and survey 
the Beagle and her 
crew visited the balk- 
land Islands — these 
miserable islands, “ as 
Darwin calls them. 
From here they sailed 
to Tierra del buego 
where for a lime the 
ship was held up by 
very bad w^eather 
When at sea they ran 
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delightful was that still night, after 
having been so long involved in the din 
of the warring elements I " 

Bell Mountain 

After making their survey and explor- 
ation of Tierra d(‘l Fuego they went on 
to Chile, anchoring in the bay of Val- 
paraiso, where everything appeared 
delightful. After Tierra del Fuego 
the climate felt quite delicious — the 
atmosphere so dry, and the heavens so 
clear and blue with the sun shining 
brightly that all nature seemed spark- 
ling with life.” From Valparaiso excur- 
sions were made to the Andes, and 
Darwin w'as enthusiastic over a day 
spent on the summit of Campana, 01 
Bell Mountain, 6,400 feet high. 

Everywhere the naturalist made 
detailed and scientific studies of the 
animals, birds, and geological forma- 
tion. The Chiloe and Chonos Islands 
w^ere surveyed by tlu' expedition, and 
or anelKjring at Conc<‘pcion they 
learned of the great earthquake which 
had almost overwhelmed the town. 
Darwin saw the devastation it had 
caused, and marvelled at the small l(»ss 
of life, due to the fact that at the first 
warning the inhabitants had run out of 
doors Part of the story of this 
catastrophe he tells as he learned it 
fiom those who had been through the 
great upheaval. 

” Shortly after the shock, a great 
wave w^as seen from the distance of 
three or four miles, approaching in the 
middle of the bay with a smooth out- 
line ; but along the shore it tore up 
cottages and trees as it sw^ept onw^ards 
with irresistible force. ... At the Fort 
a cannon with its carriage, estimated at 
4 tons in weight, was moved 15 feet 
inwards. A schooner was left in the 
midst of the ruins, 200 yards from the 
bfach. The first wave was followed by 
two others which in their retreat 
carried away a vast wreck of floating 
objects.’' 

After exploring and surveying the 
Galapagos Archipelago the Beagle sailed 


for Tahiti and New Zealand. Tahiti 
delighted Darwin both by the natural 
beauties and its inhabitants, and while 
they w^ere there the Queen of the island, 
Pomarre, accepted the invitation of 
Captain FitzRoy and paid the ship a 
visit. She w^as accompanied by most 
of the chiefs and, Darwfin comments, 
” the behaviour of all was very proper ; 
they begged for nothing, and seemed 
much pleased with Captain FitzRoy's 
presents. . . . The sailors’ songs were 
also much admired ; and the Queen 
said she thought that one of the 
most boisterous ones certainly could 
not be a hymn. The royal party 
did not return on shore till past 
midnight.” 

On the following day the Beagle 
sailed for New Zealand, but Darwin 
WRs not so agreeably impressed here as 
he had been with Tahiti, tn the New 
Z('aland woods he saw very few' birds, 
and n*marks upon the fa('t that, with 
the exception of a sm<il] rat, there w'ere 
no indigenous animals. Their fourth 
('hristmas sinc(‘ the voyage began was 
passed in New Ze aland : the first had 
l3een spent at IMymouth after their 
initial efforts to set sail ; the second 
(Tinstmas had seen them near t^ap(‘ 
Horn, and on tlie third they were in 
Patagonia. 

For the Cocos Island 

Australia was visited, but at that 
time it had no attractions for the 
naturalist and he left its shores without 
regret to sail for the Keeling or Cocos 
Islands. Here he studied carefully 
the three great classes of coral reefs 
and explains his views on their forma- 
tion. 

The Beagle sailed on to Mauritius, 
called at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
so on to St. Helena, remote from any 
continent and possessing a unique 
flora. After a short stay here they 
went on to the volcanic island of 
Ascension and then crossed to Bahia on 
the coast of Brazil again, to complete 
their chronometrical measurement of 
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the world. For four days they stayed 
here, and Darwin’s enjoyment of the 
tropical scenery tempts him to be 
mildly scornful of his own class * 

‘‘ Learned naturalists described these 
scenes of the tropics by naming a 
multitude of objects and mentioning 
some characteristic feature of each 
1 o a learned traveller this possibly may 
coirirnunu ate some definite ideas but 
who else from seeing a plant in an 
Herbarium can imagine its appearance 
when growing in its native soil ^ Who 
from seeing choice plants in a hot- 
house can magnify some into tla 
dimensions of forest trees, and crowd 
others into an entangled jungle ^ ’’ 

He admits that he himself finds it 
impossible to convt y to those who have 
no^ Msit(d the intei-tiopical regions, 
the sensation of d( light winch the mind 
experiences Possibly he had accumii- 
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lated so much knowledge and so many 
specimens that he felt able to relax 

Many Times Reprinted 

The Beagle sailed from Bahia on 
August 6th and arrived at halmoiith 
on Oe tober 2nd, 1836, and tin n ( hai h s 
Darwin said good-bye to tli( diip afr( r 
living on board for nf.iily Tul vtnrs. 
The results of Ins observations wire 
published in various forms, but m its 
most popular form as A Naturalist’s 
Voyage in H M S Beagle Ins n ( ord has 
been reprints d manv tma s since it first 
appeared in 18 His work and 
studies during this long \ojage formed 
not only a sound foundation lor ( harles 
Darwins subscqiant life work as a 
scientist, but have bten of high impoi 
tance to all naturalists ind a source of 
continual interest to mkk ( ding gtncia- 
tioiis of leaders 
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IN HIS CABIN ABOARD SHIP 

Darwin s siorv of his voyage is read with tlu greatest delight b\ sucecsbive genu 10ns ol ^uls 
and boys, and the young naturalists work formed the loundation foi his futuie filter as i 
scientist Above he is seen in his cabin on the closily engaged in the stud\ of sonic 

strange small animal 
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A SALFSMAN OF THE SCRIPTURES 
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r.corgt' Boi row Ik tariu- n vvaiulorcT through strango countries ami made Iiiiiiself master of some 
thirty languages In i‘^j 2 lie m as. appoint< tl a tr<i\ c 11m g agent for the i'iible Society ami we see 
him abo^e as a sah'snian ol the Scriptures in Spain. 


T HERE’S night and day. 
brother, both ‘^woet tilings, sun, 
moon, and stars, brother, all 
s *^t‘t things : th(‘r<‘'s likewise a wind 
on the heath. Jdfe is very sweet, 
brother.” 

So cri(‘S one of George Borrow’s gipsy 
friends in “ Lavtuigro,” and it sums up 
to some ext('nt the outlook on life which 
made Borrow a wanderer through 
strange countries and a master of thirty 
languages. Born in 1803 he was a 
roamer even in his boyhood, moving 
about with the regiment of which his 
father, Captain Thomas Borrow, was 
adjutant. Tor five years he was 
articled to a solicitor in Norwich, but 
the call of the open air proved too strong 
for him and he spent more years in a 
vagrant, gipsy life, doing occasional 
w'ork for publishers. 

For the Bible Society 

In 1832 he was introduced to the 
Bible Society and became a travelling 
agent for them, visiting Russia in 
1832-5 before undertaking his journey 
to Spain. It is the record of his six 
years as agent of the Bible Society, to 
print and circulate the Scriptures in the 
Peninsula, which he gives in “ The 


Bible in Spain,” the Journeys, Adven- 
tures and Imprisonments of an English- 
man. It is a wond(‘rful and fascinating 
story which begins : ” On the morning 
of the loth November, 1835, I found 
myself off the coast of Galicia, whose 
lofty mountains, gilded by tli(‘ rising sun , 
presented a magnificent appearance'.” 

* Borrow landed at Lisbon and was 
soon arranging with a local shopkeeper 
to take a stock of the tracts and Bibles 
he carried. He was in a country which 
at that time was full of superstition 
and the outspoken Borrow realised 
that he was asking for trouble when at 
various times he attacked the foolish 
beliefs of those with wTiom he came in 
contact. “When threatened by 
danger,” he remarks, ” the best policy 
is to fix your eye steadily upon it and it 
will generally vanish like the morning 
mist before the sun.” 

Travelling by chaise, drawn by mules, 
and later by mule or on horseback, 
Borrow reached Spain. His descrip- 
tions both of the scenery through which 
he passed and of the people he encoun- 
tered, are altogether delightful. An 
outspokei. man when he felt the 
occasion demanded it, Borrow could 
use infinite tact, or bluff, when ho found 
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himself in an awkward predicament, 
and this capacity undoubtedly saved 
him from serious trouble on several 
occasions with national guards and 
others in authority. 

On his journey he fell m with gipsies, 
with whom he was always at borne, 
with broken soldiers from the wars, 
with beggars and shepherds, or men of 
independent foitune, making friends 
with all of them and often receiving 
sound advice or warn- 
ings. Upon occasion lie 
slept near his mule in 
the stable, at other 
times he shared a pri- 
vate apartment with 
a fellow-traveller. 

Printing the Bible in 

.jpain 

In Talaveia he sold 
his mule and went by 
diligence (a form of 
stage coach) to Madrid, 
where he called on the 
British Ambassador and 
from him received a 
letter of introduction to 
the Prime Minister of 
Spain, who turned out 
to be a bitter opponent 
of the Bible Society. 

Later, he saw the new 
Prime Ministei , who was 
much nioie agreeable to 
his request to be allowed 
to pimt the Bible in 
Spain, but skilfully 
avoided giving the 
necessary permission. 

Madrid, ho\vever, was 
not the only place in 
which Borrow desired 
to make the Scriptures 
known. He set forth 
to visit other towns, 
including Cordova, 
where he staged for 
some time, leaving it 
one fine morning to 
return again to Madrid, 
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mounted on horseback and accom- 
panud by one man. 

** We, of course, expected to lc 
robbed, perhaps stripped and other- 
wise ill-treated,' ' Borrow writes “ But 
providence here manifested itself. It 
appeared that the day before our arri\ al 
the banditti of the pass had committed 
a dreadful robbeiy and murder, by 
which th(‘y gained fort} thousand rials. 
This booty piobably (ontented them 
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r^oiioAv .ind Ills s<i\.int k it tin ii at thice in the 

inoining, but who not far on Uku wa\ wlnn tin \ wore o\ci 
lakf n In i tbundnstoi in ot iKMunilons MultiKo 
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for a time, certain it is that we were 
not interrupted.*' 

He arrived back safely in Madrid but 
was soon off again through Old Castile 
and across the mountains to Salamanca, 
selling a few Testaments in the villages 
through which they passed. During 
his slay in Salamanca, Borrow " took 
measures that the Word of God might 
l)ecome generally known in this cele- 
brated city/* From this place they 
went by a medley of bridle-paths and 
by-ways to Valladolid. Then on again. 
Borrow falling ill at one village. Trouble 
threatened him and his servant at this 
stage as a campaign was started against 
him because of the Testaments he had 
^old. The n he learned that the person 
in whose house they were staying was 
a notorious spy for the robbers of the 
neighbourhood and they would most 
certainly be plundered on the road 
unless they took their departure quite 
unknown to their host. 

’diey left their lodgings quietly at 
three in the morning and were not far 
on their way when they were overtaken 
by a thunderstorm of tremendous 
violence. Borrow, still in a weak state, 
had the greatest difficulty in keeping 
control of his horse, and when the 
storm at last subsided and they entered 
the mountainous district, the heat 
became suffocating, with swarms of 
flies stinging the horses almost to mad- 
ness. When eventually they reached 
a village the only accommodation they 
could get was in a ruinous building 
adjoining the stable, filled with rats and 
vermin. Borrow *s fever returned to 
him and but for his servant's care he 
would have died. 

Two Famous Assassins 

Within a few days, however, they 
were on the road again. Staying the 
night in one village two soldiers offered 
their services as escorts to the next 
village. Borrow's servant warned him, 

** By no means permit them." said the 
man, " they are two famous assassins 
of my acquaintance. I have known 
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them at Madrid. In the first ravine 
they will shoot and plunder us." Wisely 
they avoided the soldiers* company and 
travelled alone. 

In Corunna, to which they eventually 
came. Borrow had a supply of five 
hundred Testaments. He tells how 
he sold them, seven or eight copies a 
day on the average, and though this 
seems a small number Borrow rejoiced 
in the thought that they were being 
steadily disposed of in " unfortunate, 
benighted Spain, from Madrid to the 
furthermost parts of Galicia, a distance 
of nearly four hundred miles." 

Eventually Borrow arrived back in 
Madrid at the time of an attempttd 
revolution. No matter what adven- 
tures or problems or difficulties of any 
kind might confront him, Borrow never 
for one moment overlooked his main 
task. He made, however, a trip back 
to England to have his plans approved 
for printing the New Testament in 
Spain, despite the obstacles. On re- 
turning, after a stormy voyage, he 
spent some time in Seville before mak- 
ing the journey to Madrid once more. 
Back in the capital he opened a shop 
for the sale of Testaments. 

The ** Gipsy Gospels ” 

He was warned, given " good 
advice," vilified and threatened. His 
Gipsy Gospels, as they were called, 
were seized and eventually he was 
arrested. He was taken to the Carcel 
de la Corte, or prison of the court, and 
Borrow recalled that it was here that 
the Inquisition of Spain had held its 
solemn assemblies when some thirty 
heretics had been burned by fours and 
fives. Borrow consoled himself, how- 
ever, with the thought that it was 
highly improbable in these more en- 
lightened days that he would be likely 
to suffer as those earlier Christians 
had done. 

Even in prison Borrow did not lack 
friends. He might have escaped, but 
he was not the sort of man to show 
weakness and give his enemies the 
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victory Ho earned on his hglit against 
them in other ways All the time, 
thougli, li( was intensely interested in 
the other prisoners, the robbers' stories 
and then vanities and customs 
“ Happily perhaps for me that my 
acquamtanct with the uiHians of Spain 
commenced and ended m the towns 
about whieh I wandeied and m the 
prisons into wliieli 1 was cast for the 
(jospd's sake says J^iimw, who was 
equally at liome with 1) ns or 
prince s 

He was le leased at last but seejined 
the eompc nsation that w is olfi red him, 
aiiel eoinnunts ‘If I had possessed 
any pride, or harbonied any raneour 
the maniK r in whie h 1 was re stou d 
to hb(it\ would no doubt have bun 
highU itif} ing to theise evil jiassieins " 
His heaviest loss was the death of his 
laithful servant who cauglit the ]ail 
fever v\hiU with his master As seion 
as he was out of prison Boiiow carrieel 
on with his work though he found that 
in Madrid the oiqKisition was too strong 
for him and he began his wanderings 
again He* sold restaments, sometimes 
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for a reasonable price, sometimes for 
a small copper coin, or fejr rabbits, 
fruit, or barley, or even gave them 
away to those who were too poor 
but eager to possess a copy Loads 
of lestaments were brought to him 
from Madrid, but at times he had 
to gt t away quickly from sona 
vnllagc on irctiving information that 
an Older was being si nt to s‘ iz( all 
his books 

Suddenly his seivant, who had 
succMchd the one who dud, dis 
appi artel at a timi when th( ( irlists 
mad( a dcsper.itc eavaliy atlaik in 
tint part of Old Castile Borrow 
mack urgint eiKpiir^ and vaieh for the 
mm until ht kaiiud that he was in 
prison at \ illillos, charged with the 
Clime of selling tin New 1 c stain* nt 

I deenud it my duty as a ( hiistian 
and a gentleman to re sen* rnv unfortu- 
nate servant," Borrow wrote to the 
British Ambassador in Madrid, " and in 
consequence defying opposition, I bore 
him otf, though entirely unarmed, 
through a crowd of at least one hundred 
pt asants " 



TWO WrLL-KNt)WN ASSASSINS 


niJ Jr I i f r tku u\ rk 


V\ hilst si 111^ It ail inn om nip,>il t\\ ■» suklii i s t iim 1 irw iid inii itUiLcithiii sum i s t i h )rr()\\ 
as i^MKlcs to till iH\lMl]i>,t * no niLins ptiinit tluin wanu I Moiiou 1 iitlitul^ti \ ini 
lluy aic two f inioub assibsins and vould s>hoot ind plunder us 
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To Seville and Cadiz 

Back in Madnd he ^^as again 
threatened \\ith impiisonnient but re- 
fused to be distracted from his task 
He was not lacking helpers and even 
some of the clergy came to his aid. His 
expeditions on horseback, however, 
continued, and he travelled again to 
Seville with his servant, and from there 
to Cadiz From Cadiz he went to 
Gibraltar and then across to the Bar- 
bary coast where he landed at langier 
In evoiy place, city 01 village , in piison 
01 palace. Borrow met stiange and 
interesting characters with whom he 
discussed history or religion or indeed 
any topic that his companions raised 
Even his servant, Antonio Biichim, was 
a remarkable character. Many was 
the wild spot to which he accompanied 
me, many the wild adventure of which 


he was the sharer. His behaviour was 
frequently in the highest degree extra- 
ordinaiy, but he served me courage- 
ously and faithfully ; such a valet, take 
him for all in all, his like I ne'er expect 
to see again." 

The words can be justly apphed to 
Borrow himself * an outstanding per- 
sonality, a scholar and a wanderer, 
deeply religious yet worldly wise and a 
great lover of the open air ; a man of 
wonderful mental and physical virility, 
eccentric, lovable, sensitive, one who 
talked and walked on equal terms with 
the grandee, the learned sdiolar, the 
gipsy and the vagabond 

He left Spam in 1840, but had 
many more adventures as a wanderer 
before he retired to Quit on in Nor- 
folk, where he died at the age of 78 
in 1881. 



ISccaiist ]jr had isbi ltd in selling Ihe Nt w j t starnt-nf, Hoiid v s servant was arrestfd and cast 
into ])ris<)n His m islt \ liowt vt r def> ing opposil ion irst uid tne man and bore him oft through 
i crowtl t ( ht>stilt pt.isants t ven tliough Ik hiinstlf w.is unarniLtl 


A VOYAGE ON THE COLORADO 



S/> f i Itu 1 / r Ihii u rk 

riiL but btirtcl olt tin s Lino d l) curving U ii iii n into unknown I ingerb ( Mie boat w ls 
wklKl i b\ rapidb in the verv 1 rst cm} on entered 


F ORiiioit tlian i ooo riiili s the great 
M (olorido, in the I intMl 
Stiles, Hows tliiough very deej) 

II mow \ ill( \ s e ill( d e an\oiis which in 
tlu eoiiist ol ij^ts it his ( at( n through 
tlu t i])It 1 Liids ol I tall ind Vii/oiia lo 
light and lelt rise toweling chits, which 
in tlic Grand Canyon aveiage 4,000 feet 
in height, for over 200 miles, and in 
places arc over a mile high 

In the Sunless Depths 

It is impossible to approach the river 
wheit it passes through these mighty 
gorge s, and the only feasible way of 
exploring this part of it was to travel 
througli on its suiface 

In ihbj a Major John Wesley Powell 
de eideei to pit liimself and a small band 
of follow e IS against the penis that well 
might luik in tilt almost sunless depths 
of the canyons Accordingly he had 
four specially strong boats built for him, 
each with a watertight compai. nent 
fore and aft, like a lifeboat 

To Dangers Unknown 

The boats aiiel supplies w< re launched 
on May 24tli 1869, at Green River, 
Wyoming, ane) started off the same 
day, carrying ten men into unknown 
dangers 

One boat was wrecked by rapids in 
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the hist eanyon enteied, but iiobodv 
wasdiowiied Iheenwswtit le distn 
but( el and tlu‘ k maming bo its pushed 
on 1 wo eanv oils welt tr i\ t ist d w ilh- 
out leehunt In I )esohtion ( inytin the 
le \d( r s bolt uj'Jset ind w is almost 
lost, but after a struggle its oceiipints 
bi ought both it and themselves swiftly 
to land. 

Famine Threatened 

i lie expedition was swept down 
safeU by the rapid current to the point 
at which the Grand River joins the 
Colorado Here a halt was made to 
take stoek ot the piovisioiis, which had 
been reduced greatly by the loss of the 
one boat The disquieting fact revealcel 
itself that unless quicker progre^ss were 
made, famine woulel soon stare them in 
the face. 

11 k next gorge. Cataract Canyon, 
was, as lib name implies, full of peiil- 
ous rapids Again and again the boats 
had to be unloaded and earned past 
dangerous points 1 or the second time 
Powell s boat capsi/cei , and again no 
loss was suiieied Two more canyons 
were ' shot safely, and then Major 
Powells party found themselves, with 
a month's rations loft, at the entrance 
to the most formidable gorge of all — 
the Grand Canyon The men still 
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talked as cheerfully as ever, and even 
cracked jokes ; but Powell confesses 
in his diary that the anxiety he now 
felt made the cheerfulness sombre and 
the jokes ghastly. 

A Costly Decision 

With anxious hearts the brave ten 
entered the gloomy portals of the 
canyon, the sides of which towered a 
mile towards the sky. cutting them off 
completely from human aid. Presently 
they heard a loud, steady boom, as of a 
great waterfall, echoing in the gorge, 
and before them they saw a sheet of 
foam a third of a mile long and reaching 
to the rocks on both sides. They could 
not stop or land, so the only possible 
course was forward. The boats soon 
filled with water, but their safety com- 
partments ensured that they kept 
afloat, and in a few minutes the danger 
was past. 

Taught in an Ambush 

But nerves had been sadly shaken, 
and three of the men, weary of perils 
and half-starvation, left their com- 


panions, managed to scramble up the 
cliffs, and reached the plains above. 
Their decision cost them dear, for they 
were ambushed and killed by Indians. 
Had they but stuck to the boats, all 
would have been well, for soon after- 
wards the remaining seven emerged 
safely from the gorge of the Colorado, 
the first men ever to traverse it alive. 
When at last they fell in with white 
men they had just 3 pounds of food 
apiece in hand. 

Against Great Odds 

They might well be proud of a unique 
feat, entered upon with the certain 
knowledge that the chances were greatly 
against their surviving the voyage. To 
get the full measure of thi'ir acliieve- 
ment one should take into account the 
fact that the speed of the Colorado is 
at times over twenty miles an hour ! 

One must not confuse this river with 
the Eastern Colorado in Texas, or with 
the stream of the same name in Argen- 
tina. Usually the watercourse with the 
mighty canyon is called the Colorado 
River of the West. 



Spet^ially drawn Jor this work. 

With anxious hearts the brave ten men entered the gloomy portals of the canyon, the sides of 
which towered a mdc towards the sky. Presently they heard a loud, steady boom, as of a great 
waterfall, echoing in the gorge, and before them they saw a sheet of foam a third of a mile long 
and reaching to the rocks on both sides. The only possible course was forward. 




James’s Frss^ Agemy 

THE “FRAM”— FARTHEST NORTH AND FARTHEST SOUTH 

Oik of tlK most fimous ships in the histon of I^olar exploration the Fram a three misted 
scliooner uf 402 tons, was built for Nansen in i8q 2 Nansen sailed north in her to the polir 
regions in 1893 bverdrup used her in 1899 in Baffin Bay and she saw still further service with 
Captain Amundsen on Ins successful expcciition to the South Pole in 1910-12 


THE CALL OF THE NORTH 


W HY should men have wished to 
reach the Poles ? Why should 
they desire to scale the world’s 
loftiest peaks ? The explorers who 
sought a way round Africa and Cape 
Honi, and faced the terrors of the 
North-west and North-cast passages 
had a definite reason for their voyages. 
Success promised material gains. India 
and the East beckoned. 

But the Poles and high mountain 
peaks afford at best a chilly Welcome. 
The approach to them is beset with 
perils and hardship. When reached, 
they must be quitted without delay, 
and the retreat is no less dangerous 
and trying than the approach. 

Explorers and their Work 

Fortunately for mankind, the desire 
to achieve is not based entirely on gam, 


or on the search for honour and renown. 
Many men are ready to pit themselve'> 
against the difficulties for the sheer 
pleasure of overcoming them, through 
the love of adventure into the unknown, 
through the wish to do something which 
has not been done before Explorers 
who set out to fight their way to the 
Poles were animated by ]ust the same 
spirit as urges a boy to climb a tree 
because it is high, or to scale a cliff 
because it takes some doing.” But 
the true explorer is an observer as well 
as a doer. He regards it as part of his 
work to bring back with him records 
which will add something to the total 
of human knowledge. At the time 
these records may seem to the general 
public to be of little value. But in the 
end the exertion and risk which they 
represent is sure to be justified. 
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AI SUPPER IN IHt “ 
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I RAM ” 


Mtmbcrs of Ntiisiiijs <.\pt<lilion Kc i fiotn K ft to n/?lit 
Scott 1 1 iiist. II Joh iii^t n \ uist n f\tttistii \o»l\hl 
Amiirulbcn Ht iitzcn |u(ll lliiinkstTi M i 1 JkoUmii 
nh ssmg S\ crdnij* 


Ihis IS not llu pLjce to give (\tii .i 
s iiinitiry of Aietic ( \pIoratioii t an 
c jiicoriK d oiil> \Mth its Inial clic»pt<rs 

Dr. Fridtjof Nansen 

In the year 1893 Dr Fridtjof Nanst n, 
the famous Norwegian explorer of 
Greenland, having been the first man 
to cross from coast to 
coast, sailed from 
( hnstiania in the 
Fram with the definite 
objtct of reaching the 
North Pole. The Fram ^ ^ 

had been built speci- ^ 

ally to withstand the 
tremendous crushing ^ t 

power of ice floes. She 
liad sides 28 inches J- 1 

thick, of the toughest 
w ood, supported inside 
by great cross-beams , 
and was so shaped 
below the waterline 
^ hat , if severely 
squeezed, she would be educed fro 

lifted by the ice. Nan- 
sen’s plan was to sail Tins photograp 
and steam to the New out for exf icis* 

^ - Til ce waste of snow i 

Siberia Islands off 


llu iioith coast ol Asia 
in longitude iqo'’ F 
and, wfu n wintci ( ame 
on, to allow his ship to 
be frozen into the ice 
It was his belief that 
the cum Ills would 
caiTy the ice, and the 
Fram with it, across 
or near the Pole. A 
dating scheme this, 
since it depended 
largely on the staunch- 
lu ss of the sliip if 
she should be cixishcd 
tlu fatt of llu ( xpcdi- 
rs ( , nfit i tion might 1)( staled 

’ l'>iit(Vtiypossil)ltpu- 

tn Ku to light (aution was t*iktn 

>tii \()»i\hi ^vlu n tlu Irani 

111 j uoUm n 1 fi A 1 1 

kit ])()it sht cai I u (1 .1 
( K W of tvvclvi |)K ktd 
liom hiiiidr((ls oj a|)|)Ii( ants, uul ,111 
d)inuliii(( ol and connivances 

loi making lilt sate and c omlca lcd)l( in 
tlu Aictic 

A Dash for the Pole 

' By October, 189^, the Frurn was 
Iro/cn in, as jdaniud, and began a drift 





Repr tdueed from / arihe^t \ rth h\ f,rtm n m r/ ( tmstilU ^ Co 

NANSEN lAKFS A WALK 

Tins photograph taken on i hi 6th Juk iSn 4 shows \ inson 
out for f xf icisi 1 his pir lure give s us t good ule a of the eln ary 
waste of snow anei lee whieh th. explores had to eover in the 
course of the expedition. 
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that lasted nearly 
three* yea IS Any 
doiibis as to her being 
able* to stand k e- 
pressiire vveie soon put 
toiest, foi she be have d 
admirably, rising win n 
sf]ii(e/eel, aiiel sinking 
again wlun the ])i(‘s- 
snie 1 < sse rie'el I he* 

])Te)guss e)f tile /'/«;;/ 
was ne)t, liowe\er, so 
satisfae leiiy, feir the 
eiii le nts ( ciri le el lie i in 
all due e t leiris, and ne)t 
ste adil\ neirthw.iids as 
had be e n hope d \fte i 
twe) unite IS sp( nt in 
the* grip of the* floes, 
elee^ided to 
make* a elasli foi flu* 

Pe)l( with one eoin- 
paiiiein, I le nte nant 
loliaris* r of the Xeiiwegnin 
Ke se r\ e , iiid tine e eleig t( aiiis 

On M lie h r jth, ^dtle e \]h 

eiltie)!! se t eait It li.id to tl l\( ise 
^50 mile s ol j( ( te) le ae li lli< i*e)le anel 
4 is iiMiiv to retiare its ste])s lluu 
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SCO I I -HANSEN’S OBSERVATORY 
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n-niiuil ml ni ti r\ ilions in N msMi s i\p((litu)n 

\a I e II ns tl it Si ttllm<n built for binis( li i Intlf 
ol) I r V 1 1 1 \ « n u in w liu li be i onl 1 in ini juil i ti Ins i nslrn 
nil in', uilli oim (b pn < )i « )n)lorl I In ti ni ])i i itnri in tl ( 

oil'll i\ ilor \N i > > 1)1 low fn » /II f,, ] int 


Nav il 



t M t ( 

“ IRAM 


liU, 


h f r l I I ! t If I nth t \ till ^ \ rn i i 

SlINMAY AUlRNOe^N ON IHI 

y\ fi \\ hojii s ( I 11 isnii on tin ill < k'- ol till / m e lowili il w jt li 
til'll md Ok elo^softln ixpiilitmn iniikiillln nbsiiNiiui ot 


till 1 old s 1) i\ Sill h sini])ii io\ s IS i pi pi I f lobn I tl md I lit 
so(ii1\ ol tiud iiunds will inmne; tin ft w InxniKs int« d 
to tin RT-llant nn n ol tbi ixpiditum 


was little' hope of its being able to 
le ]om the diip 

It epnekh becainecleai that the two 
men eonlel not possibly ceiver the 
distanee I he going was far loo bad, 
<inel the deigs seion became e xhausteel 
But they diel not tiiin 
back before ic*aching 
in latitiiele iSb 14' N., 
a pennt abe)ut 260 
miles fiom the Bede, 
anel so beating e asil\ 
all j^reviems records 
I he* le tieat w.is full of 
ael\enturts and gieat 
haidslnp ]e)hans(*n 
was nearly kille el by a 
bear, anel Ntinse*n 
lUMilv dit)wne'd while 
lescumg the canoes, 
which got adrift in an 
C 3 pe*ii channel \ftei 
winteiing in an island 
neiith e)f hianz Jeisef 
Land, the two men 
luckily tell in with a 
Biitishe \peeiitie)n,and 
leaedied Noiway sate*ly 
at about the same* time 
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as the Fram, which had escaped from 
the ice in good condition. 

Nansen's record was beaten by a few 
miles in 1900 by Captain Cagni, a 
member of the expedition under the 
Duke of the Abruzzi. 

Commander Peary 

It was left to Commander Robert E. 
Peary, of the United States Navy, to 
succeed where others had gallantly 
failed. No man better deserved suc- 
cess, for Commander Peary had paved 
the way to it by many years of explora- 
tion In 1891-92 he had proved Green- 
land to be an island. After further 
tiavels, he had acquainted himself with 
the northern coast of Grant Land, to the 
north-west of Greenland, and by 1895 
had fixed upon it as the best jumping- 
off place for an attack on the Pole 
itself. 

He started on his first attempt in 
1002. Ihis had to be abandoned at an 
f rly stage, but it gave Peary valuable 


experience. A Peary Arctic Club had 
been formed during his absence from 
home, and the members of it furnished 
him with a new ship, the Roosevelt, 
built specially for fighting ice, like the 
Fram before her. In this vessel, com- 
manded by Captain Robert A. Bartlett, 
a British seaman from Newfoundland, 
he sailed from New York on July i6th, 
IQ05. 

At Cape Sheridan, in Grant Land, the 
ship was berthed, stores weic landed, 
huts were built, and hunting parties 
sent out to collect meat. During the 
winter everyone found plenty to do in 
making preparations for the dash 
in the coming spring. When February, 
1906, anived, a start was made from 
Cape Sheridan. The men travelled in a 
series of seven parties, forming a chain 
of caches, or stores, of provisions and 
other necessaries at intervals, so that 
Peary and the men taken with him in 
the final spurt shouUl have a safe line 
of retreat 



COMMANDER PEARY 

Robert Fdwin Poarv was born on May 6th, 1856, and entered the U S Navy He made a study 
of Arctic exploration ind in IQ02 and 1905 made unsuccessful attempts to reach the North Pole 
He made a third attempt in 1908 and, the victor at last, reached the North Pole on April 6th, 
1909 He died at Washington on February 19th, 1920. 




hejruUULed from barthesi \orth by pttnn, ion uj ts L n taole iS ( 

FRIDTJOF NANSEN 

Nansen was born nc^ir Chnstiani'i on October loth iSbi an I 
died 19^0 In 1888 89 he crosbcd Gremlin 1 frnn ( ist to west 
and later in 1893 set out in the / rim np^n his i \pi hti ^n 
to the rth pol ir regions In 1815 hi m ido i lish foi thi P>le 
and reached 86° 14 N the most nortlurlv pm it achu vi _1 up 
to that time 


But despite his pre- 
cautions, the explorer 
was not to succeed 
this time. The weather 
became villainous ; 
blizzards raged ; the 
dogs fell dead with 
exhaustion, one after 
another; and the food 
supply dwindled 
rapidly. When he had 
reached 87® 6' N , the 
farthest north yet — 

Peary, sorely dis- 
appointed, had to turn 
southwards again, 
when only about 200 
miles from the Pole. 

A Gallant Failure 

The retreat had be- 
gun none too soon. It 
was a race against 
starvation Rather 
than ittrarc liis out- 
waid track and pick 
up the stores deposited 
along it, Peary decided 
to save time by head- 
ing for Greenland, 
where there was 
abundance of game 
When in the last ex- 
tremity of hunger the 
party killed three 
hares — eaten raw — 
and soon afterwards 
they fell in with musk- 
oxen and so were able 
to keep themselves 
alive till they reached 
the Roosevelt. 

In September, 1908, 
the Roosevelt reached 
Cape Shendan again for another 
attempt. Dunng the next few months 
a large amount of stores was trans- 
ported to Capf‘ Columbia, some dis- 
tance along the coast of Grant Land 
to the westwards, which had been 
chosen as the base of operations. 
Winter quarters were again made at 
Cape Sheridan 


In Febniary, 1909, Commander 
Peary sent Captain Bartktt ahead in 
charge of an advance party, to make 
cachts and prepare the way for the 
mam party The lirst hw mirches 
were over lough ice, and about 45 miKs 
north of Cape Columbia the txptdition 
was held up for six da>s by a belt of 
open water and biokcn ic( But by 
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March 5th the sun began to appear, 
makiiig things easier. As he advanced, 
Pearj' sent detachments that had 
brought up supplies back to the base, 
and at the 8.Sth parallel, with about 
130 miles still to cover, he parted with 
the last of his followers who were not 
to be “ in at the death." 

The Pole at Last 

For tho last lap of the great race 
Peary kept with him Henson, a 
coloured man, four picked ICskimo, 
and forty dogs for pulling five loaded 


sledges. Men and dogs wen* now in 
splendid physical condition, and Peary 
hoped to reach his goal in five marclu‘s 
of twenty-five miles each. A great 
deal, of course, depended on the 
weather and freedom from bad ice and 
open channels. 

On this occasion good fortune stood 
by the explorer. 1'hough the cold 
was intense — 40° below zero the 
weather kept fine and calm, and the ice 
was unusually smooth. Keyed up by 
(‘xcitement, the parly pn‘ssed forward, 
contenting thernxdves with wry ^ho^t 
rests in tliia'r sl(n‘})- 
ing-bags. liach day 
brought them tin* 
appointed distant c 
nearer to tlu' Pt)l(‘ ; 
on April 5th, Peary 
took a latitude sight 
which sliow(‘d them 
to be but thirty-five 
mil(‘s from it ; a fi*\\ 
hours latta' t lit' Nort li 
Pole was in sight ! 

“ T he P o I at 
last ! " Pt'aiy wrote 
in his journal. “ The 
prizes of llnt't* ci'n- 
tiiries, my dnarr. 
and goal for twenty 
years, mine at last ! 
1 cannot bring my- 
self to reali.se it.” 
To make certainty 
sure, Peary took a 
number of observa- 
tions of tht' sun, and 
then raised a mound 
of snow on which 
was placed the Stars 
and Stri]>es. For the 
first time men had 
reached a ])art of the 
earth's surface on 
w^liich east and w'est 
and north no longer 
existed, for in 
what(‘ver direction 
they stepped from it 
they stepped south. 



ESKIMO MOTHER AND CHILD 

Cornmandor Peary held the Eskimo in high regard. He enudoyed 
tlieni in liis sledge parties and |.(ave them credit for a remaikable 
deforce of intellif.^enre. Of them he has said that “ in temj/^T.i- 
inent like children the be.st of them are faiMifiil unto d^ath 
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Early on the re- 
turn journi y Peary 
made a liole thiougli 
the ice, and dropped 
hib sounding wire 
through it It ran 
out to its full length 
-g.ooo feet with- 
out touching 
bottom, thus prov- 
ing th.it the Noith 
Pole IS surrounded 
by deep \\ater, ,ind 
iioi, as is tile case 
with the South Pole, 
l>y high giound 
Iheie is no Arctic 
( ontinent 

Deep Water at the 
Polv 



It had taken Peary 
tliiit\-sc\( 11 days of 
tra\elling from his 
bast* to reach the 
Pole 1 lit T( tuni trip 
was made in sixteen 
lays I his was 
w oiidt rful going 
Pait it IS intt ii '-ting 
to coinjiart tlu tinu 
with that of tilt' IK \t 
jour my to tlu Pole 
and back On AIa\ 

() t h , I () , two 

Amt ricans, 1 unit - 
Poiumandei K E 
Byrd and F G 
B(‘nnett, left King’s 
Bay, Spit/biigen, in 
a three-f‘ngined ac roplane Eight hours 
later they were over the Pole, wh '"h they 
circh d , and at tht' end of eight more 
hours wc'ie back at their base, h.iving 
covtned I boo milts I wo d lys after- 
waiels tlu Italian aiidiij) A starting 
from Spit/bug(*n, crossed tlie Pole on 
its way to Point Barrow^ in Alaska 
Noi IS the tale of the Noitli Pole 
quite told In July, 1897, Salomon 
Aiuhee, a Swedish aenonaiit. tlecidt d to 
make a dash for the Pole. With tw'o 


I nr riAGs at ihl poif 

()n irn\ il it tlu N rtli T’nh t ind t !'( ir\ j 1 i !( 1 ti\ t’ 

I h it in tilt, (cntn of tlu putiin ]> in Nni ru in 11 i silk gjim i 
t< tin i \plorir l)\ liis uili IIo Ii tt i ft i^nunt >1 tl I u it i ic’ 


ot his t irlit r 


fiHh(st no’-lhs ind m ill his is, 
irritd it wripuf^d ib mt his b ]> 


'Ui ^iis hr 


in a 


staunch companions he srt off 
spt ciall> -prepared ballrion 

Time passed, a ptniod of gieat 
anxiety for the fati of tlu* intiepid 
tno Some of tlu* ]nit)\s tlK\ diopptd 
wtie foniiil and expeditions staitid to 
eliscowr the missing men llun, thiity- 
three years later, in the dimmer of 
1930, the i( ni.iins of tlie exploieis we^re 
founel j)resei\ed in the ( ternal ice and 
reverently breuight back to Iiomso for 
interment. 



FOUR SOVIET SCIENTISTS WHO- 



1937 intrrpid Russians were flown to the North Pole ami left there all thnmgh tho winter 
to est.ibhsh and inaintain an observatory on the drifting ico 'Ihe men comprised the le uler, 
Ivan P.i]ianiii Peter Shirshov, biologist and photographer, Kiigeno l'vodor()\ astronomer, and 
Krnst Krenkel, radio and weather expert Above we see the ice bre ikcr Faunyr and her aero- 
plane which eventually took the adventurers from the floes. Ihe <iog is nami d John. 



Photos : Planet News. 

The structure seen above is the ice observatory built on the drifting station at the North Pole 
by Kiigenc Fyodorov, his building material being snow soaked in water. The lives of these four 
plucky Russians depended on astronomy and wireless. If correct bearings could not have been 
transmitted to the mainland the adventurers might never have been seen again. 
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CAMPED AT THE NORTH POLE 




This rtin irkable photogr'iph was taken in 1038 It shows the aeroplane from the ice breaker 
Jatm^r togctlur with i number of the drifting expetUtion wlio is tosling air cnritnts with a 
billoiii Ihcst bur Soviet scuntists <lrifltd in tlu Arc tn for nine months J hi ir dinners 
SLiflicitiil lorcighticn months were cooki d before tlie\ left Rnssi i ind w< re carried in tlit f nm 

of powders and eiibi s 






•e 


• ■ «Y . 




In this picture Lrnst Kronkel is seen at tlie hoinel> task of washing dishes He is engaged in 
front of the temporary kitchen of the North Pole drifting station and the living tent of the 
scientists is seen on the right The ocean near the Pole is very deep and taking soundings with 

a 180 lb lead was back-breaking work. 
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There have been sevenil other bold 
adventurers to whom the North 
Polar regions were virtually a 
magnet, and the story would certainly 
not be complete without due credit 
being given to the valuable work of 
H. Cr. Watkins, fie appreciated to the 
full how progress in aerial navigation 
would assist and simplify the task of 
exploration and believed it would be 
possible to fix upon an air route to 
Canada from London, travelling by 
»vay of Iceland and Greeiilan.l. 

Following a great ileal ol research 
and preliniinary planning, there came 
into being the British Arctic Air Route 
Expedition. Its main purpose was to 
study the vast country of Greenland 
by means of hazardous trips made on 
land. 'I'he centre selected for a base 
was a point within easy reach of 
Angniagssalik, the chief settlement of 
the Eskimos on the east coast. 

In a Native Kayak 

Considerable overland journeys were 
undertaken, aeroplanes being freely 
<*mployed as well, not only for first 
prospecting unknown country but also, 
as a means of keeping in touch with the 
sledging parties. In these pioneering 
efforts, many of them full of peril, 
Watkins played a conspicuous part and 
on one occasion Ik* set olf alone in a 
small boat to gain fiist-hand know'kxlgc* 
of the .southern .shoi(‘ of (Greenland. 

I he boat itself was a native kayak, its 
wooden framework covered with skin. 
A piTSon using such a vessel dons a coat 
made of skin and this is laced to the 
skin of the boat in such a way that no 
sea- water can possibly be shipped. 

Skilful Eskimos can so roll one of 
these bcxits that they submerge their 
bodies in th(‘ w'ater and come up quite 
safely on the other side. Very few 
Europeans have ever been able to 
accomplish this feat, but Watkins 
succeeded in doing so. On his return 
after the first expedition this intrepid 
Arctic explorer received the Gold 
Medal of the Royal Geographical 


Society. Then, back once more in 
Greenland, tragedy overtook him and 
the adventurous seeker after knowledge 
lost his life whilst hunting in a kayak. 

In these chronicles of Polar adventun* 
Augustine Courtauld well merits a 
prominent position. He joinixl the 
Arctic Air Route Expc'dition and 
elected to spend five months alone on 
the Ice Cap of (ireenland nearly 9,000 
feet above sea level .studying the 
weather. For a shelter in thest* grim 
regions he had a double canvas tent 
w'ith an igloo snow-liouse built loiind 
it. Six times a day he h.id to ])ut on 
full kit and ventun' forth to lead his 
instruments. 

Buried Beneath the Snow 

Before long one of his two w.iys to 
the open air w^as snovv-l)lorki'd and soon 
the other becanu' irnpa.ssabh*. Ilu n, 
by the middle of April, ('ourtaiild wa.^- 
completely cut olf. His tob.icco had all 
gone and he tried to smoka' tea. h'oi 
food he had a little oatmeal, nncook('d 
pemmican, bi.scuits and margaiiiu' 
Frozen, condensed moist me hung from 
the tent“top in long iciclt's. 

Can you imagine what it nu ans to be 
utterly alone beneath a blanki't of 
snow' many inches in thickru'ss ? Ihe 
silence is absolutely unbroki'n. h'liel 
for the stove is running shoil. hoi 
drink snow has to bt' sucked and the 
books in the little library are ex- 
hausted. 

dhen, on May 5lh, there came* from 
above lli<‘ tc‘nt a curious sound of 
scraping and scratching. It j>iov(‘d to 
be the* ndief party which made its elfort 
at the earliest ])ossible date. Courtauld 
him:elf ])as.sed un.scathed tluough this 
terrible ordeal and soon rc'gained his 
strength. Now he can look back w'ith 
pride upon a jieriod of sevc'ii months 
.spent on the Ice Cap, live months of it 
alone, and a spell of six weeks com- 
pletely buri(‘d under the .snow. 

Another explorer associated not only 
with the North Pole but also with 
Antarctica, is Sir Hubert Wilkins. He 
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realis(*d quite early tlie value of aero- 
planes for this type of prospecting, and 
for three years took part in many aerial 
episodes among the pack-ice. 

The year 1928 witnessed the bold 
polar flight of General U. Nobile in the 
airship Italia, a sister vessel to the 
Norge. The flight itself was successful, 
a broad stretch of unknown country 
being crossed during the trip and the 
North Pole duly reached. Weather 
conditions, however, were such that on 
the return journey disaster befell the 
party. Uncontrollable, overweighted 
with ice that formed on her body, the 
airship struck some floes and her cabin 
was broken away, the upper part of 
the voss<‘l being last seen as a smudge 
of smok(‘ in the sky. rhen, after an 
anxious period as castaways, some of 
the explorers were rescued by the Soviet 
ice-breaker Krassin, but it is a melan- 
choly lact that among those who 
peiished in an attempt at salvation by 
air was the grand and tireless 
Amundsen. 

To complete the story down to the 
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present time. May, 1937, saw four 
Soviet a(*roplanes under the command 
of Professor Otto 1 . Schmidt arriving 
quite safely and making a successful 
landing at the North Pole. After a 
few days the 'planes returned to their 
base, four men being left behind to 
spend the winter on drifting ice. 

These brave men, who agreed to be 
marooned in what must be one of the 
most desolate and numbing places in 
the world, were under a leader named 
Papanin. Experienced and hardy, they 
remained amidst the snowy wastes 
until February, 1938. 

In the summer of the same year other 
Russian airmen flew right over the 
Pole, Chekalov in June, Gromoff in 
July and Levanevski in August. The 
last-named met with cruel misfortune 
shortly after passing the Pole and so 
far nothing further has been heard of 
liim. The other two airmen w'ere 
successful, the aim of these flights 
being to find a route for commercial 
aeroplane fliglits between Russia and 
the United States. 



IHt RLSCUr OF COURIAULD 


( op\r’gkl. 


An^vislinc C t>iutaukl spent seven months i»n the Ke ( tip ol Crieenlaiul, live months quite alone, 
iimi \N;ts for six \Neeks in his tent c()nii>letelv buried by snow. Tlion, one dav, he heard scraping 
an<l scratching overhead anti was icscued uiiscathed after his gum adventure. Above we see 
one of the rescuers just a.s he had Icx^ated the concealed tent. 



HEROES OF THE ANTARCTIC 



Herbert Ct PotUing, T /? G S. 


WIIHIN THE ANTARCTIC CIRCLE 

No photograpli coulil possibly give you a better idea ol how utterly remote fiom the haunts of 
man Antarctic.i really is llus picture was taken during the British li\pcdition of 1910, .ind 
the explorers are looking across the waste in tlve direction of the vohanio Mount 1 rtdnis this 
mountain took its name from one of the sliips in the Ross Expedition of 18 jo 42 


T he Antarctic Circle, inside which 
lies practically all of that great 
continent now called Antarctica, 
IS much more remote from the haunts 
of men than is the Arctic Circle. The 
first misses the nearest point of a con- 
tinent — Punta Arenas in Patagonia — 
by many hundreds of miles ; the 
second passes through continental land 
during most of its course. The Arctic 
is, therefore, much handier for 
exploration than the Antarctic, and 
this accounts for the fact that the 
Antarctic Circle remained unvisited 
until 1773, when Captain James Cook 
took his little Resolution across it. 
Fifty more years passed before land 
was sighted in Antarctica, and not 
until Cook's voyage was well over a 
hundred years old did a human being 
set foot on the continent. 

The history of Antarctic exploration 
falls into two main parts, separated by 
about half a century. The first begins 
with Captain Cook’s expedition and 
ends with that sent out under Captain 
(afterwards Sir) James Clark Ross in 
1839. Inuring this period names were 
given by Biscoe, Kemp, Wilkes, Bel- 
lingshausen, D'Urville and others to 
land sighted at different points on 


what was supposed to be the lini of 
the very vaguely mapped souflu'm 
continent. 

Rosses Exploits 

By far the most inii)oi tant discoveries 
of this time were those made by the 
English Antarctic Expedition under 
Ross, during the years 1840-42. From 
his base at Hobart Town, in Tasmania. 
Ross took his two ships, the Erebus 
and Terror, south-eastwards. He pre- 
sently sighted high land in the same 
longitude as New Zealand, and named 
it Victoria Land after his Queen. 
Rounding a promontory, dubbed Cape 
Adare, ho turned southwards till he 
came abreast of two volcanoes, given 
the titles of Mt. Erebus and Mt. Terror, 
after his vessels. The first of these is 
still active. 

Soon afterwards Ross reached the 
Great Ice Barrier, the largest known 
ice-sheet in the world, stretching at 
least 400 miles east and west and as 
many north and south— an expanse 
almost equal in area to France. It 
is well worthy of its name, for its 
seaward edge is an almost unbroken 
perpendicular wall of ice, rising in 
places several hundreds of feet from 
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WINNING A WAY TO THE POLE 



L T. A. 

Ihis pictorial, map illustrates the route taken by Captain Amundsen uheu traversinR the awful 
wastes between the Bay of Whales on the Great Ice I^rricr and the geographical South Pole 
He stated that the Pole itself stood at an altitude of lo 500 feet The prirt> spent two da\s m 
making observations and then set their faces homewards Amundsen s dash mav be written 
down as the shortest and most successful expedition that ever spent a wmter in the Antarctic, 
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tlie water Whcllitr it is afloat or 
based on solid ground is a rnucli- 
(k baled question Koss did not turn 
about till he had passed latitude 
78° 10' S , thus making a record for 
“ furthest south," which remained un- 
broken for more than fifty years. 

In the “ Southern Cross ” 

Apart from the Challenf^er expedition 
in the 'seventies, the Antarctic attracted 
very little attention till the last decade 
of the century, when interest in it began 
to revive. A Norwegian expedition 
left E-urope in 1895, and two years 
latei a Belgian ship iiucstigaUd the 
(iraham s 1 and legion opposite Cape 
Horn In 1898 a British expedition, 
financed bv Sir (icorge N(wnes, sailed 
for the Ross S( a in Hit 'Southern Crosb 
The leader, Mr C E. Rorchgrevinck, 
a Norwegian, sit up the Union Jack 


in Vutoria Land- the first flag to be 
planted in the Southcin continent — 
and, following Ross's route, broke his 
record by over half a degree, 1 caching 
78° 50' S. On one occasion Borch- 
grevinck and a companion had a 
narrow escape from being washed away 
from a cliff side by a huge wave created 
by a vast iceberg which suddenly broke 
away from a glacier-end. 

The Voyage of the “ Discovery ” 

With the present century began a 
series of British expeditions designed 
to advance knowledge of the Antaictu. 
rtgions geiu rally and to penetrate as 
far as possible into the mysttries of 
the 1 ontirient’s mteiior 

In August, 1901, the Discovery, a 
ship built ^ptcially lor battling with 
Antarctic ue, left England On boaicl 
were the members of the British 



CAPTAIN OAirs AND HIS PONIES 


Herbert G PofUmg F R G S 


\nioni. the hdots <,f Antarctic txj.l., ration tiu name of Captain 1 tl«aril Crratc Oates, stands. 

V.CIS oni of th** small party Acconip'invmj.j tapln n S(oU on the siitctssful but ill fated 
attunpi to re uii tlu So„ih Poll C cipt'iin OiUs in chc of tin Sibiiiaii ponies taken out 
by the expcditjun .iiul in this photograph he is seen with some of the inirn ils on board the 

Terra Nova 


IN THE POLAR REGIONS 



Photo: A- .V.yJ. 

Ari»und ihf South Pole is the vast and larKclv unexplored continent ol Antarctica w ith a coastline estimated at 
ahoiii |4,(K)() mill s. 'ITiis coastline cor\sis(s chiefly of ice which chani;es in i>utline with the winds and currents 
Oiir photoijiaph was taken from the interior of a great cavern in the ice mitss. Within the crystal walls the 
explorer is rewardt d hv a scene of stranne and imprcssi\e heauty, with the sunlit sea and loneK ship Ih yond 
I lie fringe of massive icicles framing the enliance to the ca\ern. 
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THE VOLCANO OF MOUNT EREBUS 


St« 


l*hot < U iw J'onting 

Mount l.rthus, sicn in tht baclcKround of this picture, is a i;ri.at Antarctic volcano, mori than 13,1)00 ft in 
height The shape of the clouds above the crater is a Kuide to the wcathtr conditions that muv be i xpcc ted 
Thi vedcano is alv^avs smoking and sometimes bursts into eruption Mount Frebus is on Koss Island and this 
photograph was taken from a distance of 1 S miles 
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Photo h N A 

'1 he tlTect of the weather on great masses of ice is seen in thn photograph Broken by the waves, a large 
peirtion of this monster icelierg was sheared off and drifted away ^Fhe part that remained was so washed by 
th< seas that its sides w' re worn into the shape of an old Norman castle, and it was named bv the explorers 

“The Castle Berg ** 
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In tKib picture \\L haxc another Mtw of Mount 1 rebus South of the volcano an other mountains which 
fringe the Rriat Heardmorc (dacnr and rise to heif^hts of between n,(X)t) and IS.OIK) ft The larjje I niperor 
p<^nf(uin<e anel other snidler kinds abound in this nc i|;hbourhood and our photof^riph shr>\\s some ot tht 
Adelie penguins disporting themselves on an lee Hoe m eiptn water 


FROM SPRAY RIDGES TO CRYSTAL FAIRYLAND 




Photo ( 'entrul Preu 

An Australian National Antarctic KtMarch 1 xpL'ditiun laruiid » n Heard Island, some 3,21)0 mileii south-west 
of Mdhournc, in 1948, and established a base here from which a team of Nciintists will carry out research 
work, 'rhere is practically no \ef;etatiun on the island, but sea ei'*phants, seals and penguins abound. Oui 
photograph shows a crystal fairyland on this bleak island home of scienti8t.s. 




AMONG THE SEALS AND PENGUINS 
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Photi FN^l 

Seals find thiir food in thi st i l>ut sktp on land or 
let on thi kc sidi of a rock or iciberff Mtre \sehaM 
a picture of Widdil seals asleep in the shadow of a 
gnat iccbtfK 






Photo Lentrol Prrts 
I hi sea ikphant is a large type of stal, sometimes 
20 ft in length Our photograph shows some of 
these strmge creatures of the Southtrn sias resting 
on thi rockv shorts of C ormthian Hav Ht ird Island 




Photo t N A Photo t \ I 

Thi Adi lie ptnguin is only found in the Antarctic Here is anothi r Adelit p< nguin with hei two thicks 
They stand about 20 in in height and ha\i black Ihev in ktpi warm in tlu tarh stages b\ flu f\ 

back and snow*uhite breast Here is ont just about j,rt\-hh( k dovNn Alter a fortnight tluN ire too hrgt 
to enter the water for the parent to eo\er 





Some idea of the difficulties facing the explorers in their arduous journeys across the frozen land formations 
In the Antarctic may he gathered from this photograph. It was taken on the Bame Crlacier and shows a 
formation of what is known as Sastrugi ice. The result of violent storms sweeping across great wastes of 

snow and ice is effectively illustrated here. 




WITH THE ESKIMOS OF THE ARCTIC 


The art a primiti\t race, inhabiting mainly the Antic rt^ions of America hor lon^; cinturiis thev 

have li«cii 111 thv cold inhospitable lands of Northern Canada, Alaska, (>r( inland and thi Siberian coast 
Thc> tra\cl on the opin waters in skin-coMrcd canoes, known as ka>aks, and our photograph shows an 
I skimo and his children about to start for a trip in thi ir ka\ak 
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Photos FNA 

Wrangel Island is in the Arctic Circli off the North-east coast of Siberia and was disioxtred in 1849 hv an 
Englishman named Kellett, but the island was named aftn a Russian explorer, Wrangil It is inhabited h\ 
Eskimos who are great hunters Our photograph shows a party of FIskimo wnmtn with thi ir thildnn r< ati\ 

to start on a walrus-hunting ixpidition 




AN IGLOO 


, 1 ^ 








In the summer the Eskimos live in tents of skin, but in inter they tiave cither huts of stone coxend with 
some kind of turf, or they live in igloos. 'ITiese igloos are dome-shaped huts built with blocks of frozen snou . 
rhe photograph above shows an Eskimo family safely inside their snovx igloo, preparing to feast <»n thi crabs 

they have caught through the frozen ice 
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/•/Me; E.N.A. 

Living in the Arctic circle whtre vegetation is scarce the h^kimos are of neu'ssity great meat-eaters. Their 
name, indeed, means flesh-eaters. TTicy hunt the musk-ox and the reindeer, hut their main source of both 
food and clothing arc the seals which live in and around the icy \v iters of the Arctic. Our photograph shows 
two Eskimo seal hunters on the ice flms of the frozen Nf»rth. 
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1 h( sta ii\ tilt. AjuaidK btf^ins to fui/i o\ti about Iht md of btbiiiiix but in tins is thi most 
It mptstiioiis iLisi )!! in tlu wbob \noi1(1 tlu lurct. ^vJ^cK Nvliub bl<n\ so tuqiRUtlx ijUKkb bu ik ii| 
tlu uc winch lorins (Uirini» tlu biicf peiiodb of calm In this picliiit the lust kc ib seen 

lorining on tin siiiUcc ol tlu st i (lining a cumparativtlj quiet sptll and it givis in e\(ellent idt .1 
ol the serene beauty of a moonlight night in the Polar regions 
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NEWNES’ PICTORIAL KNOWLEDGE 



Herbert G. f'onJtng, b R.G S. 


CAP! AIN SCOIT WRITING UP HIS JOURNAL 

During Ihe winter, when the Polar world is in darkness, for the siin disapi>c.irs from sight for four 
inontlib and almost incessant storms rage, every member of an exploring expedition l)ii .les liim- 
self c'lbout some special work or science or in pit-parations for the future Captain Scott spimt 
much of such time in writing up his Jfiurncil, arul is here shown at w^ork. 


National Antarctic Expedition, under 
the command of Commander (after- 
wards Captain) Robert Falcon Scott, 
R.N. Six months later the expedition 
reached tlu^ Ross Sea. After coasting 
eastwards along the Great Ice Barrier 
for 700 miles, Scott landed and as- 
cended to a height of 750 feet in a 
balloon brouglit for the purpose of 
making observations. As far as the 
eye could reach southwards extended 
an unbroken desert of ice. The voyage 
was continued for another 300 miles 
till, on the eastern side of Ross Sea, 
the expedition sighted high ground, to 
wliich Scott gave the name of Edward 
VII. Land. The ship was then put 
about, and headed for Ross Island on 
the western coast, where wnnter quarters 
were made. 

As soon as the sun reappeared above 
the horizon, preparations were begun 


for a dash polewards across tlic Great 
Ice Barrier, on a line parallel to the 
western shores of Ross Sea. As yet, 
of course, it was not known how far 
south the Barrier e xtended. Possibly 
it reached right to tin' Pole. Exjdora- 
tion alone could provide the answer. 

With Failing Strength 

On November 2nd, 1902, Scott set 
off, taking with him Lieutenant E. H. 
Shackleton, R.N., and Dr. E. A. Wilson 
as his companions in the great adven- 
ture. Physical conditions were very 
bad, but far more serious was the 
breakdown of the sledge dogs, which, 
after a few days' work, began to sicken 
and die off one after another, throwing 
more and more of the hauling on to 
the men. The reason for this break- 
down was undoubtedly unsuitable food. 
To make matters still worse, all three 
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men were attacked by snow-blindness, 
in spite of the tinted goggles worn, and, 
a little later, by scurvy. On the last 
day of the year, when they had reached 
a point 82° 16' S. and broken all records 
by over 200 miles, Scott found himself 
compelled to order a retreat. Only 
two dogs remained alive, provisions 
were very short, and strength was 
failing 

During the return journey the last 
of the dogs perished, Shackleton be- 
came loo ill to do more than stagger 
along, and all the hauling fell to 
Scott and Wilson. On February 3rd, 
1903, the party reached the base again, 
in the last stages of exhaustion. But 
they were ch(‘ered by the arrival of 
the relief ship Morning, on which 
Shi^'kleton and eight members of the 
crew returned home, while Scott and 
the rest of the expedition remained 
behind to do another yeai’s work in 
the Antarctic. 


A Second Attempt on the Pole 

Ernest Shackleton was made of stout 
stuff. Hardly had he recovered from 
the effects of his polar journey when he 
began to organise another expedition. 
After some years of hard work and the 
overcoming of very great financial diffi- 
culties, he collected a sum sufficient to 
enable him to equip the forty-year-old 
Nimrod and gather men and material 
for further exploration of the Great 
Barrier region. Instead of sledge dogs, 
he took with him Manchuiian pomes, 
which, he expected, would do better 
work. His outfit included another 
novelty in the form of a motor-sledge. 

The Nimrod left England m August, 
1907, and made for Lyttelton, New 
Zealand. At that port she w^as taken 
in tow by the steamship Knonya, to 
save coal, and on the first day of 1908 
set out for the Antarctic. As soon as 
the ice-pack fringing the continent was 
sighted the Koonya cast off. In due 
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Here IS a picture of Amundsen’s famous ship, tlie Ftam, AMth some of the sltdj^^e dogs that did 
such good service Vessels for Antarctic exploration must be specially constructed so that thci- 
hulls can withstand the constant pressure of the pack ice in Polar seas The Fram ^^cnt farthest 
North with Nansen and farthest South \Mth Amundstn 
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course the Nimrod, after mucli bufteting, 
landed the stores and expedition near 
Ross Island. This done, she steanied 
back to New Zealand to winter there. 

The chief achievements of this ex- 
pedition were the scaling of Mt. Erebus 
(i3,0(Kj feet), the locating and attain- 
ment of the South Magnetic Pole — in 
latitude 72*^ 25' S., and the shifting 
of the “ furthest South ” record to a 
point within 11 1 miles of the South 
Pole. 

The dash for the PoI(‘ began on 
November jrrl, 1908, when Shackhdon, 
Ideiitenant J B. Adams, K.N.R., Dr. 
Marshall and Eiank Wild left the Imst*, 
taking with th('m four sledges, each 
haul(*d by oik' pon v. Of the original eight 


animals four had died since landing. 

The route taken across the BanitT 
icc lay somewhat to the east of that 
selected by Scott. The ponies proved 
a failure, and when, after many days 
of hard marching, the party reached 
the southern limits of th(‘ Barrier, only 
one remained. 

On the Barrier Edge 

Now followed a tcaiific' scramble over 
the broken ici‘ of the Bander (‘dge on 
to the most soutla'ily land yet n^ached 
by man. After this came days of 
toiling up a glaci(‘i- now^ known as th(‘ 
Beardmore GlacitT- in the course ol 
wdiuh the last pony fell into a crevasse 
and was lost. The task of hauling tlu* 
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})crishid in the ic> w istcs 


sledgts now bitcimt almost lieart- 
bro.iking During the ascent Wild 
made a great and very une\pi(Ud dis- 
coveiy— that of seven seams of coal, 
the first indication of what is now 


btlit\ed to bo the largt st unworked 
coalfiild in the world 

A Dramatic Journey and a Tragic Tinish 

At last tlie four men found themselves 
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LANDMARKS ACROSS THE ICE FIELD 

In a \a‘jt and intormin ible waste of whiteness steps have to be tiken where necessiry to mark 
the safest ind most suitable highw \ys This is done by rnc ins of great snow heaps coiintcted 
with lines ind indicated b> objects of a dirker hue Here we sec P)lon Avenue It iding 
to and from tht stout ship / ndurance. 


on a great inland plateau — King 
Edward VIL Plateau — 9,000 feet above 
sea level By this time they were almost 
collapsing with fatigue and underfeeding 
Their courage and determination, how- 
ever, took them forward to 88® 23' S , 
where the flag presented by Queen 
Alexandra was planted, before they 
turned back After endunng much 
hardship, they reached their base and, 
only ]ust in time, for the Ntmrod had 
returned and was on the point of leaving, 
having given them up for lost. 

A good deal of important scientific 
work was done by this expedition and 
further knowledge was gained of the 
mineral deposits of these icy regions 
One day it may be that the world's 
coal supply will be greatly increased 
by the known deposits of Antarctica, 
but many problems will have to be 
solved before these seams can be 
properly worked 

In 1910 Captain Scott again took the 
field, at the head of what was perhaps 


the greatest scientific expedition ever 
'sent out from any land. His ship, the 
Terra Nova, had aboard her a remark- 
ably efficient band of scientists, 
equipped with a correspondingly com- 
plete outfit of instruments and other 
apparatus. Ihe extension of know- 
ledge was, as usual, the mam object of 
the expedition. Scott, however, in- 
tended, if possible, to finish the task 
begun by himself and so nearly com- 
pleted by Shackleton — that of reaching 
the South Pole. The programme was 
splendidly earned out in all respects, 
and a mass of information collected. 

The feature of the expedition which 
hngers most vividly m the public 
memory is the last journey of the 
gallant leader and his four equally 
gallant comrades , a journey at once 
successiul and unsuccessful, and 
doomed to end m a disaster made 
glorious by the heroism of its victims 

A start for the Pole was not made 
till November 3rd, 1911 Nine months 
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earlier Scott had learned that Roald 
Amundsen, the Norwegian explorer, 
was engaged on the same quest, having 
made his base at the Bay of Whales, 
270 miles further east on the edge of 
the Barnei. On receiving this piece 
of news, which caused him great dis- 
appointment, Scott wrote in his diary : 
'‘The proper, as well as wiser, couise 
for us IS to proceed exactly as though 
this had not happened. To go forward 
and do our best for the honour of the 
country without har or panic " Scott 
realised that Amundsen enjoyed two 
guat advantages his base \\as sixty 
miles ntaier to the Pole, and he had a 
Lirge number of dogs with which he 
could stai t earlier than Scott, who, 
following Shackh ton’s example, was 
I dying on pony transpoit I he loss 
iiKUiy of ills pomes in Maieh, 1911, 
delajeei his dfpiituie a month What 
this delay meant will be understood 
pri sently 

Every possibh jirecautioii was taken 
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to ensure the safe return of the party. 
A large dump of necessaries, called 
One Ion Depot, had been made at a 
point many miles south of the b ise 
during earlier months of the y ar 
When at last he got away, Seott was 
accompanied or prccedeel by parties 
hauling provisions, which formed ‘iir- 
ther depots at various places on the 
route As these parties deposited their 
loads they were sent back . thue men 
when 250 miles out, two rntn when 
400 miles out, four at the top of the 
Beardmore Cdaeier, and three when the 
Pole was but 150 milts away. Scott 
kept with him only Dr L A. Wilson, 
Captain L E. G Oates, I initcnant 
Ii R. Bowers and Petty Officer E. 
Evans for the final dash 

Amundsen’s Great Feat 

The Pol( was rt ached on J inuary 
18th 1912, l)ut near it there stood a 
tent 111 which was a record beaiing the 
names of Roald Amuiidstn and four 
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FAST AMIDST ICt BOULDERS 

This illustration will convey <0 you more foicibly than any uoids A\hat the ice of the Antautic 
stands for Hen* you see the Lnduravee, which was specially constructed for her task, almost 
overwhelmed by the so c^dleel l*ressuu ice ' 
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other Norwegians, who had arrived on 
December 14th, 1911, just over a month 
earlier ! They had started from their 
base a fortnight before Scott with 
sledges and forty-two dogs, and made 
very good progress over the Barrier ice. 

A range of mountains, named Queen 
Maud’s Range, was sighted and crossed 
by way of a glacier 200 miles south 
of the Beardmore Glacier. At a 
height of 7,000 feet all the dogs but 
eighteen were killed. By December 
2nd the plateau had been reaclu'd, and 
travelling became easy for the lest of 
the way. On the forty-ninth day out 
the Pole was attained. After spending 
two days making observations, the 
party set their faces homewards, accom- 
plishing the return journey 111 thirty- 
eight days. Neither men nor dogs suf- 
fered at all in health, and Amundsen’s 
dash may be wTitten dowm as the 
shortest and most successful expedition 
that ever spent a winter in the Ant- 
I retie. It had been a splendid effort, 
crowned with w'ell-earned success. 

A Tale of Disaster 

Scott’s return journey, in contrast 
to that of Amund.sen, was dogged by 
misfortune. E'dgar Evans, phy.sieally 
the strong man of the party, had a bad 
fall on Eebruary 4th while on the 
plateau, getting concussion of the 
brain, and Oates’ feet began to giv(‘ 
out. 

On the 17th Evans died. The delay 
caused by his breakdown had sealed 
the fate of all five. By March ibth 
Oates had reached the limit of his 
endurance ; and, to avoid being a 
drag on the others, gallantly w'alkvd 
out into the night to his death. The 
three survivors struggled on till their 
food and fuel were exhausted. On 
March 21st they were within eleven 
miles of One Ton Depot— and plenty. 
Then came the cruellest stroke of all— 
a blizzard which raged for days, and 
did not end till all three had succumbed 
in their tent to their privations. 

Their bodies were found eight months 


later. Wilson and Bowers lay as if 
asleep in their sleeping bags. Scott, 
who died last, had his coat open and 
his arm flung acro.ss Wilson. Under 
his shoulders was a wallet containing 
his precious notebooks, in which hi' 
had written almost up to the moment 
of his death. The last entry, made on 
March 29th, 1912, is as short as it is 
pathetic : “ For God’s sake look after 
our people.” 

A great cairn of ice was raised over 
the three, and at the ])lace near which 
Oates was thought to have peiished 
was raised a cross bi'aring the inscrip- 
tion : ” Hereabouts died a very Gallant 
Gentleman, Gaptain L. E. (L Oati's, of 
the Tnniskilling Dragoons.” 

I^ater, at Hut Point near the base, a 
great cross was erected to the memory 
of all five men. On it as epita])h aii' 
the noble and fitting words from Tenny- 
son’s ” Ulysses ” : 

” To strive, to seek, to find, but not to 
yield.” 

Wliy do men risk their lives so 
readily in becoming heroes ol the 
Antarctic ? It cannot bi* for the rnone- 
’tary rew'ards they gain, and each one 
of the gieat explorers has bei n so 
inherently modest that the efforts can 
scarcely have been made for fame, 
dhe one answer to the question, indeed, 
is that the South Pole has drawn these 
fearless, gallant men for no other 
reason than a sheer thirst for knowledge 
for the good of the world in general. 
There is always a fascinating mystery 
about the unknown, sufficient in itself 
to provide a lure for adventurers of the 
calibre of Ca])tain Scott, Sir Tunest 
Shackleton, Roald Amundsen, and all 
the others of this glorious band. 

To realise something of the trials and 
hardships of this region, let us consider 
the behaviour of the wind. In our 
own E’ortunate Isles, if we should 
experience a gale blowing at 55 miles 
an hour, space would be devoted in the 
newspapers to describing the occur- 
rence, with comments on the damage 
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done, and details of disasters on land 
and sea. 

Yet, in the Far South, the average 
velocity of the wind (probably charged 
with particles of snow and ice) is 50 
miles an hour that is what one would 
expect day after day When a real 
Antarctic gale does rage, the wind blows 
at 100 milts an hour, which is more 
than most of the dwtlling-houscs and 
other buildings in this country could 
possibly withstand for long 

Midsummer in the Antarctic comes 
at the timt of year when we keep 
Christmas Down there amidst the 
eternal snows the sun shines not only 
all day, but all night as well — ]ust as 
wint( r is fiv( long, numbing months of 
darkness, with no sun whatever 

As foi tlu sun, actually nearer to the 
surface of the eailh than it comes at 
any other jioint or season, it is power- 
less to m( It the dense coating ot snow 


and ice and also to impart warmth to 
the blizzard-charged air. To give you 
an example, one midsummer day at 
Ross Island, when brilliant sun rays 
sparkled on the gleaming ice, the ther- 
mometer was actually eight degrees 
below freezing point ’ To show you 
further what this means, we often 
pass through the Englisli winter with- 
out the tempeiatuic falling much below 
this mark 

Nor must we forget that even when 
the sea is open as one approaches 
Antarctica theie is little or no likelihood 
of speaking another ship In these 
waters are no trade routes, no ocean 
highways It is to every mariner the' 
' back of beyond and there is no 
magnet of commerce or population 
drawing to these cruel st as anything but 
the vessels of occasional ixplours and 
those of the few whalers to whom this 
region is sometimes a hunting gremnd. 
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INTO THE BLIZZARD OP DEATH 

Tn tho course of Captain Scott’s return journey from th< Antarctic which was dogged by mis- 
fortune at every turn Captain Oates reached the limit of his endurance To avoid being a 
drag upon the remaindtr of his companions he most gallant^ walked out into the raging blizzard 
and met his death “ A very Gallant Gentleman ” was part of the inscription on the Cross 
placed near the spot where he perished so courageously. 
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THE DOCTOR 

T he queer thing about Labrador is 
that it IS in the same latitude as 
hngland, yet iiistodd of England's 
mild climate, it has nine months' savage 
winter and bartly three of very un- 
certain summer 

In a Labrador Home 

Ihe country itself is almost as ugly 
and gloomy as its climate It is largely 
a waste of rock and scrubby forests 
with rapid rivers roaring through deep 
gorges 1 he soil is poor and it is 
difhcult to grow any crops You would 
not think that anyone could exist in 
such a country, yet there are a good 
many people who live by fishing, 
collecting furs and by mining And 
such living ’ In the old days before 
Dr Grenfell went to labridor theie 
was no help for anyone who fell ill 
They livtd or died without medicine 
or doctor, and the children especially 
suffered dreadfully 

In the year 1892 Dr. Wilfred Thoma- 
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son Grenfell, who had been w 01 king 
among the North Sea fishermen, was 
moved by the tales he hael luard to 
visit I abrador. He arrived 111 summer, 
yet the sea was full of icebergs whieh 
flashed with cvciy colour of the rain- 
bow under the rays of the sun On the 
very night of his arrival, before he had 
gone ashore, a man rowed out to ask 
him if he would attemd a sufferer 

He IS too poor to pay,' the man 
added 

The doctor went ashore to find a tiny 
hovel, the roof covered with sods of 
earth Ihe floor was made of pebbles 
from the beach, and the earth walls 
were reeking with damp fhere was 
only one room. Six chilelren were 
huddled in a conur ami on a wooden 
bunk their fatlu r la\ g isping foi bn ith 
while Ills wife gave him sips of wati r in 
an iron spoon The man was suibring 
fiom pneumonia, and but for Gn nfell s 
help would have died without doctor, 
nurse or medicine. 
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A Labour of Love 

The first thing was to build a hospital. 
There are no builders in Labrador, and 
there was precious little money. But 
Grenfell's fiery zeal brought helpers 
from every direction. A hundred 
sturdy fisherman collected and cut the 
timber and built for him a little hos]ntal 
36 feet square. Another doctor came 
from England to join him, and by 
degrees three more hospitals were built. 
Friends in England helped ith mon(‘y 
and presently a dentist was brought in, 
while it was arranged for an eye 
specialist to visit Labrador once a 
year and treat the very numerous 
cases of snow blindness caused by the 
glare of sunlight reflected from ice and 
snow. 

Grenfell himself spent most of his 
time travelling up and down the coast 
in a small steamer, the Strathcona, 
w^hich was fitted as a travelling surgery 
Once when on his way to an outlying 
settlement it was found that the coal 
bunkers were afire. The natural thing 
to do was to anchor close to shore and 
fight the fire till it was subdued. But 
winter was coming down and the delay 
wnuld have made it impossible to reach 
the patients who needed him, so Gren- 
fell ordered the ship to proceed, and 
they fought the fire as they steamed 
northward through the floes. Water 
was poured into the hold and the 
doctor reached the settlement. Then 
the fire burst out again. In all they 
travelled ten days and covered 500 
miles in a burning ship ; and then, and 
not till then, did they manage finally to 
put out the smouldering coal. 

Taking Desperate Risks 

The doctor's most desperate adven- 
ture was on Easter Sunday in the year 
1908. He was called to attend a sick 
man sixty miles north of the place in 
which he was staying, and he went 
alone across the shore ice with a dog 
sledge. The ice was bad, and as he 
crossed the worst of it the part on 


which he was travelling broke loose 
from the main part and he found him- 
self and his dogs afloat on a melting ice 
raft. 

At once he cut loose the dogs from 
the sledge to save them from drowning. 
He had hardly done so before his ratt 
broke up and he w^as flung into the icy 
w^ater. He swam to a larger or floe, 
and then had to sav(‘ his dogs. This 
ice pan was little bigger than a dining- 
table, and on it he had to spend a day 
and a night in soak(‘d clothes and 
w'ithout food. But for his dogs h(' must 
have died, but they, crawling round 
him, kept some warmth in his perished 
body. The floe had drifted twenty miles 
before a seal fisher saw him through a 
telescope and came to his help. 

Eating his Boots 

The Bishop of Alaska tells how on one 
occasion he w^as caught in a l)liz/ard, 
finished his food, and savc'd his life by 
boiling down his sealskin boots into 
soup. Dr. Grenfell had many similar 
experiences. In one wintcj: he covered 
over 1,500 miles with his dog team on 
errands of mercy. 

When the weather w^as good he would 
travel as much as seventy-five inih's 
in a day, but once in a blizzard he 
covered only five miles in ten hours and 
came in frost-bitten and exhausted. 
One of his men got lost m a blizzard, 
and, like the bishop already mentioned, 
had to boil down his skin gloves to 
make soup. 

So greatly do the poor folk of Labra- 
dor appreciate what has been done for 
them that not one of them will accept a 
penny payment when any member of 
the Medical Mission calls on them for a 
bed, or a meal. The meal may mean 
that someone goes short next day, the 
bed that someone sits up all night, but 
the fisher folk know that the doctors 
are ready to set out on their errands of 
mercy at any hour and tliey insist on 
repajdng them in any way possible. 

Knighted in 1927, Sir Wilfred Grenfell 
died in 1940. 
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LAWRENCE OF ARABIA 



A PILGRIM’S CARAVAN ON THE MOVE 


J \ A 


Colonel Thomas Edward I-awrerice, better known as J.awiencc of Ar.»bi.i, wfldMl the Ai ihs 
togcthei as no man had ev^er done before. lie knew the desert in its e\erv mood <iiul must olt( n 
have been pilgrims’ caravans like the above with tent like compartments that s\va)efl awkwardly 

on the backs of camels. 


T homas edward Lawrence 

was born in Carnarvonshire in 
1888 and in due course went to 
Oxford where lie specialised in Oriental 
languag(\s. Later he joined the famous 
arclucologist, C. Leonard Woolley, on 
the excavations being made in the 
Euphrates Valley. During these years 
111 Arabia, Syria and Mesopotamia, 
Lawrence mastered the dialects of the 
Arab tongue. 

A Leader and Adviser 

He was a frail, slight man, 5 feet 3 
inches in height, yet in those days before 
the War of 1914-18 an American travel- 
ler and director of Missions in the Near 
East who visited the camp of the lonely 
excavators and spent some time with 
Lawrence, Woolley and their Arab 
servants and friends, said of Law- 
rence : " His extraordinary achieve- 

ment was wonderful beyond measure. 
But it was not a miracle. It was but 
the outworking of intelligence, imagina- 
tion, sympathy and character." 


This was written of the unknown 
l-awrence before the fateful ^9^4- 
Lawrence ndurned to England and 
tried to enlist in the Foices but was 
rejected. Later he was summoned by 
the riovernment to Cairo and employed 
in the map (k'partinent, to bi* trans- 
f(Tied afterwards to the Intelligence 
S(*rvice. In the summer of 1915 the 
Hedjaz Arabs broke out in revolt 
against their Turkish masters, and in 
1916 Lawrence wtis sent to join the 
Arabs, eventually being given the rank 
of Colonel in the British Army. 

It was this youthful archa;ologist, 
turned military adviser and header, who 
succeeded in doing what others of 
various races had failed to accomplish 
through a thousand years. He united 
the peoples of Arabia and led them 
through the spectacular and triumpliant 
campaign which heljx;d Allenby to 
break the Turkish Empire, thus contri- 
buting to the destruction of the German 
dream of wwld domination. 

It was Lawrence who made the plans 
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and welded the divided forces of the 
Arab desert armies into a whole. At 
nightfall, after prayers, this frail young 
Englishman in Arab dress and speaking 
the language of his Bedouin hosts would 
sit by the camp fires before the black 
tents and discuss the past greatness of 
Arabia, her hopes for the future, and 
the plans that were necessary in the 
imrnediate present. He roused them to 
a pitch of frenzy against their common 
enemy, and the blood feuds among 
themselves were renounced as they 
became united for the sterner battle. 

The Defence of Medina 

The first phase of the desert cam- 
paign was aided by the British Navy. 
The Turkish garrison evacuated 
Yenbo and the entry of the con- 
queror into this city was splendid 
and barbaric. Emir Feisal, as 
commander - in - chief of the 
Arabian army, rode in front, 
dressed in white robes, and on 
his right, garbed in dark red, 
rode another shercef ; while on 
Feisabs left rode Shereef Law- 
rence in pure white garments, 
looking like a legendary prophet 
of old. Behind them came 
large purple banners, with 
drummers playing a weird 
march ; these were followed by 
the billowy mass of Arabs wear- 
ing robes of every colour. 

The Red Sea ports were 
cleared and the Turkish forces 
advancing on Mecca had to 
concentrate on the defence of 
Medina. By brilliant strategy 
Lawrence handled Feisal's anny 
and advanced on Akaba, while 
carrying out raids on a grand 
scale on the Turkish lines of 
communication, continuously 
misleading the enemy and keep- 
ing them puzzling over where 
the next blow would fall. 

During these expeditions Law- 
rence's followers would live on 
nothing but unleavened bread ; 
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and, despite the intense heat, one 
mouthful of water a day was sufficient 
to keep them from being thirsty. 

The Turks were overwhelmingly de- 
feated at Abu el Lissal and the capture 
of Akaba followed. This was, perhaps, 
the turning-point of the whoh^ cam- 
paign, but not the end of it by any 
means. Whenever Lawr<‘nce \\<is noi 
deeply engaged in plans for battle 
he would dress hims(*If as aii out- 
cast Arab woman or adopt some 
other disguise and slip through the 
enemy lines. Time aft(T time he 
penetrated many miles into enemy 
territory and obtained invaluable data 
which finally enabled Field Maishal 
AUenby’s Palestine Army and Emir 
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The above is a portrait of Cx^loncl I aw route 111 native 
dress It was only the perfection of his disguise that 
brought this gieat national hero through nian> of 
his daring ad\cntures 
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A SHUK AND HIS GUISIS 

This IS I seem such .is you nu^^hl vmIuiss i| ^olJ vmic tra\ c*Ilin^; 111 7 r.insjonhin \ sImmK n| tlir 
HkUhuiis is Ik re eiitiTtcimnig seine gut st-,. and K was gathemigs like tins that I..1 w it lu e of Xiahi.i 
cilltn jeiritd to obtain iiiftirinat ion or cement his friciitlshi|) with iiatn e t Inels and tUv»r lollowtrs 


Fi'isal’s Aiab forces to outwit the 
Turk^. 

Only the })(*i fertioii of his disguise 
brought Lawrence sately thiough sonu* 
of his daiirig adventures. Once he was 
arrested as an Arab deseiter from th(' 
Turkish army and brutally tn^ated. 

Only his own (^uick wuts and courage 
enabled him to escape eventually under 
tilt' ( ovei of daikiiess. Auda Abu Tayi, 
a '^incen* judge of his fellow’-riien, said of 
him : J have never seen anyone w'ith 
such a cajiacity for work and he is one 
of the finest canud-ridiTs that ever 
trekked across the desert. By the 

beard of the prophet, lie seems more 
than a man ! 

Lawrence’s exploits as a train- 
wrecker along the Hedjaz railway 

helped the campaign (‘iiormously at this 
time. With 200 Arabs he would set off 
on two days’ liard riding across barren 
country. Reaching a ridge of hills near 
the important lurkish railway centre 


and military town of Maan, they all dis- 
mounted and crejit forward to a ridge 
to look down arioss the railway trai'k. 

One of J ^awrenre’s famous tuh}>s,” 
a jiarticiilar type of high exjilosivi' mine 
which he had found most useful for this 
class of Wdk, was duly fdanted by 
Lawrence himself, and he took spirial 
pridt* in his unique ability to touch off 
his tulips at the right moment. So 
many trains were dynamited in this 
way that 'I'urkish transport of ammuni- 
tion and other .supplies was not only 
completi ly disorganised, but Lawrence 
and his Arabs were abh^ to keep them- 
selves very well supplied with tlie loot 
they swdftly seized in the confusion 
following the wTecking of a train. 

Often there were fierce fights w ith the 
armed guards on the tniins or wath the 
patrols .sent out to protect the railway. 
On one occasion a party of Turks almost 
made Lawrence a prisoner. Rewards 

lo £ 5^*000 had been offered for him 
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if taken alive. As the attackers 
swooped down on him Lawrence waited 
for the critical moment, then whipped 
out his long-barrelled Colt from the 
folds of his robe and, single-handed, 
fought his attackers till they were 
driven off and the Arabs had come up 
to join in the chase. 

The enemy decided that before they 
could recapture Akaba it would be 
necessary to retake the ancient city of 
Petra where Lawrence and his Bedouin 
followers were comfortably and safely 
lodged. At this time Lawrence himself 
occupied princely headquarters in the 
temple of Isis in this famous rose-red 
city half as old as Time.'' 

It was essential to have bigger forces 
than Lawrence possessed, and he called 
on the able-bodied women for miles 
aiounc. They thronged to the head- 
quarters of the famous Shereef Law- 
rence and proved themselves great 
fighters. Barefooted, with long blue 
cotton robes, wearing gold bracelets and 
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rings, they were posted behind pillars 
of the temple or to cover with their 
rifles the nairow gorges through whi'^h 
the enemy must advance. 

On the North Ridge 

Throughout the battle Lawrence 
commanded, from the top of the North 
ridge, fifty Bedouin youths chosen for 
their swiftness as runners acting as ins 
orderlies. There were only two moun- 
tain-guns and two machine-guns, but 
these were placed in carefully selected 
positions. Once again Lawrence 
deceived the enemy mto over-confi- 
dence by allowing them to come forward 
and capture the first ridge. They 
advanced enthusiastically over the 
summit and streamed down into the 
valley, believing that the Arabs had 
retreated. Not until they had pushed 
headlong into the gorge was the signal 
given for the Arabs to attack. Then a 
stream of fire was poured from all sides, 
and with shrill screams the women and 



TRIBESMEN OF THE Or^SERl 


I \ i 


To us the deberth ol the woild «uc alwa^b in^stenous, but the vabt open spaces ut \i ibia lia<l no 
secrets from Colonel Lawrence, and he became so familiai with the bluiUs and tin. 11 follower's 
as to be almost one of them In this picture we see Wahibi tnbcsimn assimblcd in tlu I eiitral 

Arabian desert 
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WllH THE KIM, OE IKAQ 

The from tlic* riglil is the [.minus L<i\\f(iite of 

Arahi.i uilli his lugn; Imd ; gii.tnl miine<li.it< 1\ limi 

In frnnl is linur heisai, 'vslin liec mu I itei Ivmg nt 


children tumbled hup^e boulders over 
the edge on the headb of the links 
and GtTmaiis hundreds of feet below. 
Utteily bewildered, the invaders be- 
came panicky and tried to scatter, 
while tlie Arabs on the ridges continued 
to pour their fire in the broken ranks. 

Just before nightfall Lawrence's 
second-in-command, Malud Bey, gave 
another signal to his men : “Up, child- 
ren of the desert ! “ he shouted, and 
the crouching figures behind the rocks 
sprang forward with the cry of “Allah ! 
Allah ! “ as they swept down the ridges 
into the valley. In a short time the 
Arab victoiy had become overwhelm- 
ing, and the entire enemy transport 
was captured, a complete field hospital, 
as well as hundreds of prisoners, falling 
into their hands. 

After the battk' Lawrence slipped 


quietly through the 
Turkish lines in disguise 
in order to obtain a 
copy of the enemy com- 
munique describing the 
battle. 

One of Lawrence’s 
greatest qualities in this 
type of warfare, apart 
from his personal endur- 
ance and his skill as a 
strategist, was his ingen- 
uity m misleading the 
enemy. After the battle 
of Mudawarra, w'hich 
was a shoi t twenty- 
minute engagement , 
Lawrence led a com- 
bined force against 
Amman, just east of 
Jordan. Ihis was a 
teint aided by othei 
ruses, to mislead the 
enemy. I he runioiu was 
spread that the Arab 
armies rin'ant to launch 
their mam attack against 
f )eera, a railway junction 
between Amman and 
Damascus. This news 
was spn'ad fai and wide, 
so openly ind«n‘d that the enemy refused 
to believe it. Then, in deadly secret, 
LawTenc(‘ confided to a chosen few' that 
he really intended to attack Amman. 
This secret, too, leaked out. as Lawacnee 
int(‘nded, but this was one that the 
enemy believed and accordingly shifted 
their forces to meet the threat. Then 
the great attack on Deera was swiftly 
launched ! 

If the Germans and furks had not 
been completely deceived, the whole 
attack which Allenby was then plan- 
ning, with Lawrence’s aid, would have 
failed. But the enemy fell into the trap 
and the way was open. 

Lawrence has himself described some 
of the scenes he saw in the fighting 
during this period. The enemy reached 
a village called Tafas shortly before 
Lawrence’s army and carried out a 
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horrible niassiicrc ot its inhabitants. 
Tallal, lu-acl slieik of the village, had 
been with Lawn'iice from the beginning 
ol the rampaign and was liding witli 
him and another great lieutenant, Auda 
Abu Tayi, in front of the Arab column 
when they came upon the bodies of th(‘ 
wives and children of Tallal’s kinsmen 
lying in the road. They saw other 
horrors, and, as I.awrence said, “It 
was a sight near madness, the more 
desolate for the warm sunshine and the 
clean air of this upland afternoon. 

Straight at the Lncniy 

Fallal had seen something of wdiat 
we had seen. Fie gave one moan like 
a hurl animal, and then slowly rode to 
the high(T ground and sat there lor a 
long w'hil(‘ on Ins mare, slnvcTing and 
iooKing fixedly alter the d uiks. 1 
movi‘d towards him to spi-ak to him, 
but Auda cauglit my rein and stayecl 
m(‘. Alter some minut(‘s 'Fallal very 
slowly drew his head-cloth about his 
lace, and then seemed to take hold ol 
himself, for he dashed his stirrups into 
his horse’s flanks and galloped headlong, 
bending low in the saddle, and swaying 
as though he would fall, straight at the 
main body of the enemy. 

“ It was a long ride, down the gentle 
slope across the hollow. . . . He flew 
on in this hushed evening, till he was 
only a lew lengths from the enemJ^ 
Iheii he sat up in the saddle and cried 
his war-cry, ‘ 'I'allal, 'Fallal ! ’ twice in a 
tremendous voice. Instantly all their 
rifles and machine-guns crashed out 
together, and he and his maie, riddled 
through and through with bullets, fell 
dead among their lance-points. 

“ Auda looked very cold and grim. 
' God give him mercy ! W’^e will take 
his price.’ He shook his rein and 
moved slowly forw^ard after the enemy. 
We called up the peasantry, now all 
drunk with fear and blood, and sent 
them from this side and from that 
against the retreating column. Auda 
led them like the old lion of battle that 
he is. By a skilful tuni he drove the 
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enemy into bad ground and split their 
culunui into three jiarts. Fhe third 
part, the smallest, was mostly made up 
of German and Austrian gun in rs, 
grouped round three motor-cars which 
presumably carried liigii officers. Fhey 
fought magnificently and drove off our 
attacks time and again, despite our 
d(‘speration.“ 

Few of them escajit J and lew«u still 
of the other two parts were h it alive 
by the time tli(* battle was over and the 
Arabs had taken their revenge for the 
massacre of Tafas. After this encounter 
part of LawTcnce’s column drove 
straight ahead, and, after tw^o or three 
fights on the way, took the town ol 
i)ei‘ra in a wliirhvind gallop. And after 
Deera came the northward march to- 
wards Damascus. On the morning of 
October 31st, 1918, Shereef Lawrence 
with his tnistt‘d lieutenants, Auda Aliii 
Fayi, Nun Shalaan and Nuri Saul, 
entered the city of Damascus. The 
entire population, together w’ith tens (d 
thousands of Bedouins from the desert, 
packed the “ street that is called 
straight ” as Lawrence came through 
the gate, dressed in the garb of a prince 
of Mecca. The great Arab city had 
betni freed from the 'Furkish yoke. Foi 
miles along the road to Damascus, the 
okh'st city in the world, great crowds 
gave the young Englishman one ot the 
most inagmhcent welcomes i ver ollered 
to any great compuTor. The enem\’ 
had been van(|ins]ied and asked for an 
armistice a fortnight belon* th(‘ 1 irst 
Great War came to its end. 

'Fhe war over. Lawrence attended the 
IVace ('onference and then wished to 
retiK*. .sir Winston Churchill, ('olonial 
Secretary at the time, persuaded him to 
help the Gove rnment as adviser on Near 
Eastern affairs, and, as one important 
result, Emir Eeisal became King of Iraq 
at Baghdad. 

In the R.A.F, 

Lawrence was offered many honours 
and decorations, but so far as possible 
refused them all, except one, and that 
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Colonel I^wronce led the Arabs superbly in their fight 
against tlie Turks, and generally had many sinpris in 
action against the enemy. Note how cleverly tins man has 
taken up his position. 


was a fellowship at All Souls' College, 
Oxford. When asked why he had 
refused a knighthood, Lawrence 
answered : “ Well, my tailor would 

hear about it and double my bills. I 
have trouble enough paying them as it 
is." When he left the Government 
service in 1922, Lawrence joined the 
R.A.F. as a mechanic, transferred for 
a time to Tanks, but went back to the 
R.A.F. in 1925 and served on the 
North-West Frontier in India. Leaving 
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the R.A.F. in March, 1935, 
he settled for what was to 
prove a very brief time in 
a cottage in Dorsetshire. 
On May 13th of that same 
year he met with a motor- 
cycling accident and died 
on May 19th. 

The Seven Pillars 

His own record of his 
experiences among the 
Arabs was published under 
the title of The Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom in 1926, 
but only in a very limited 
edition. A shorter edition. 
Revolt in the Desert, was 
issued in 1927. Only a few 
times in history has any 
European possessed that 
understanding and instinct 
as well as mental outlook 
to enable him to adopt the 
r61c and the temperament 
of the Eastern races. Yet 
T. E. Lawrence became 
their great header and 
trusted friend who des- 
troyed the blood- feuds that 
had divided them for ten 
centuries. He led them as a 
vast and mighty army into 
battle, planned the strategy 
that swept the enemy from 
a thousand miles of the 
Arabs* country, overcame 
all difficulties, and 
finally established their 
own king as ruler of a 
united nation. 

He passed on before he was fifty, 
trying hard in his own lifetime to 
escape the fame of his prowess that had 
become even then almost legendary, a 
great and gallant Englishman and a 
heroic Arabian Shereef. 

Tl-e long annals of British history 
contain the names of many great 
and outstanding personalities, among 
whom Lawrence may well be num- 
bered. 


THE CONQUEST OF MOUNT EVEREST 



L f>\nL,ht I tUte ^riphi il S( itt 

MOLIM IVFRESI I ROM nil SOlllH 


I Ins IS tin \ I< n isso(nl)\ tin cIiinlH , from tin. lu i^hboiii houd ( f tlu list< imp lu l)u tin fm il 
till mpt to » hmli to till summit \Ms m idc I ht highest mount im m 1 1n \m)i 1(1 wlmhlnl with 
UkkI mmv attimpts wis tin ill^ (Oiniiniid on M \ . ,th j l>\ J limm 1 Hilln\ ml lu 
Sin ip i lornpmion ruismt, nninlHisoftln hriti^h I \\k litionumhi ( hinlHiml 


K \ IHOlliH lh( luight of Mount 
imJL l"\ii(st was iiu.isuimI main 
Jl jL\(ais a^^^o and is i^ntn as 
f‘ 1 1 \ 1 1 iij) to i()2 1 no \ iiiojn an 
liad 1)( t n within si\t) mil< s of tlu l)ist 
of tin L;ianl juak 

Mtainl K\ti(st st<inds on tiu boidtis 
of I iht t and Ni'])al but it was lu^t until 
i<)2i that the I),dai 1 aina tlu* luhi ol 
Iilxt i^.n i ha\i to exploit" it Vn 
( xpodition w< nt up iiiidt r ( oIoik 1 
How aid lUiiv and txjdoiod tlio wa\ to 
the mountain In oidei to i^acli it*- 
foot tin ]>t»it\ hatl to (limb 2,oo<) fttl 
luqher than the top of Mont IManc 

In the follow inj^ \tai the Mount 
Lvciest C'ommitttt stMit out a lai^t 
expedition undtT the leadership ol 
Ru^.-Cient ral the Hon C (i Rrucc. 

A Great Climber 

CTtncial Hiucc had moie txptiunei 
ol the Himal.i\as tlian an\ h n^hshman, 


lo^ h( had hi en tlimbini; tin m loi more 
th ei tliii t\ \ ( irs He had bt < n an othrt r 
in dit (iiiikha udinunt foi the" same 
1( iiv^th of tinu and was \(!\ popul.ii 
withtlust tint httk li^ditiiid men 1 oi 
aiiotlui tiling lu knew the 1 ilu tans 
tlums(l\(s md tlu 11 odd tustoins and 
beliefs I hat wn \ti\ imjH)itant In 
e<i ne the ])iopl< of liint an ditad 
fulK afi ml of then own mount nns and 
think that the siiow\ ]u d^s aie in- 
habited h\ di moils who will destro\ 
an\ m m lash eiioiii^h to climb tlu 
heights 

Picked Men only 

1 lu (uiutal puked his men w«th 
great care 1 leiite nant-C oloiu 1 Stiiitt 
was Ills seeond in (ommand, and his 
mediCtd ollieti was l)i. T ongstalf, w^ho 
was not onlv ti doctor but a gooel 
natuialist He also hid with him his 
son, Captain Riiue I he men wheim 
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he ch()s(' for tlie actual climbing were 
(leort^o Lcii^h Mallorv, ('aptain (ieorge 
Fiiicli, Major K. L. Norton, Dr. Somer- 
vell arul Dr. W'aketielrl. The porters 
wen’ also carefully selected, and the 
(h'lU'ral took special care to have good 
cooks, for no one can climb a high 
monntain unl(\vs ])ioperlv fed. Mon’ 
than 300 bullocks, jx)nies, mules, and 
vaks w(‘n‘ got tog(‘tlier to carry the 
stores for th(’ paity, and (‘aiiy in April 
they started u]^ over the gn^at passt’s 
leading to the foot of the liiglu’^i moun- 
tain in the w'oild. 

The bas(‘ camp at the f<u)t of bA'en’st 
w'as at 17,000 fei't, and it was so cold 
that at night the little stream pouring 
down past the camp froz(' solid. 

d'he first attempt to climb hA’f'n’st 
was mad<' by Mallorv, Somerv(’Il, 
Morshc'ad and Nc’wton. who n’ached a 
height of just under 27.000 fe<‘t, which 
beat all existing lerords. Exhaustion 
.md fiost-bite drov(‘ tlaan back. 

Other Attempts 

A second att(au])t failed owing to 
bad weather a terrible gale and snow'. 

In 1024 a fresh exjx’dition w'as marie ' 
tr) Mount I'Aerest, and again (ieneral 
Ihuce was in commanrl. Ihit before 
thr‘ party r<‘a( h(‘d tlu’ fr)ot of the moun- 
tain tlu' (ieneral was seized by malarial 
fe\‘er anrl iK’ailv di(*rl. When he was 
out of dangr’r he had to be r ariK*d back 
to India, and (Olonel Norton tor)k 
command. 

The weatlaa was worse than r*ver. 
ddiev harl liflv-hnii dc’gn'es of frost at 
night and constant gah-s. 1’}^ on tin* 
vast slojies ot ICv(’rest the wand is so 
strong that it will lift a man off his 
fe(‘t. ^’et the\' w'rai slowly upwards, 
made a ( am[) at a gir’at heiglit, and 
Inan this ('oloiu’l Nortr)n reached the 
height of 2S,roo leet. 

On the morning of June bth l^eigh 
Mallory and a linr- young climber 
named Irvine startr’d on a final attrmipt 
to conquer I^Aa^r’st. Tluar coin- 
[lanions watched them through gla.sses 
and saw them n‘ach a spot clo.se to the 


base of tlie stra’p slripc leading to the 
summit, and that was the last ever 
seen of them. 

Then’ wen’ further climbing expedi- 
tions in if)3.5 (w'hen W^yn Hairis and 
W^ager found Mallory's ic e-axe at about 
2(S,ooo feet) and in ir)3() and KjjS. 
All thc’sc’ att(‘m[)ts w'c’rc' made’ from 
Tibet on th(‘ north side a>. tluac’ wr're 
dilficulties in obtaining jK-rmission (o 
make’ tli(‘ atti‘m|)t fn)m N(‘])al. but thr’se 
rest lict ions wrrr relaxc'd after thc' war 
and in T(i5i p(‘rmissi()n was obtained 
from the government ot Nepal lor a 
rc’Connaissance e\[)c‘dit ion, under Mr. 
Eric Shit>t(m. to (‘X])lore the possibilities 
irorn tlu’ south '^idc*. As a K’siilt ol the 
work th(’y can led out. the Ihitish 
Expc'dition of s(‘t loilli to mak(‘ 

another att(‘mpt lo coiujiiei tliewoildN 
higlu’st monntain. \ Swiss (wpc'ditioii 
had made an atttanpt in and 

probalilv r(‘a(die(l Hk' higlust j)onil 
(‘ver attained until then, tliongli the\' 
failc’d nltim.iti'h’ \t> hmc li the summil. 

Succcs.s Crowns All 

Th(‘ P>rilish T.\p«‘dilion w'as spon- 
sored b\' the Koval ( ieogi aphical 
vSoriet\' and tin* Alpine (dub. and tlif' 
memlx’i's exintnallv se|('( ted wiae 
('(doiK’l II ('. J Hunt (h'ader), Major 
('. (i \\ \lie, No\'ce, I. 1 ). Horn - 
dillon, A, (ingoiy, (i ( . P>and. K. ( . 
^.van.'-^, E P. llillai\a (j. Powe, M. 
W'estmacott, Dr. M. W'ard, Dr. E. (i. 
('. Pugh, and T. Stobart. 

Plans were mad(’ in gieat detail in 
London and the ICxpedition Icdt ICng- 
land early in iMdiinary. After a jx’riod 
of aeelimatisation and training at the* 
base camj) in N(’j)al. a (’ainj) was set uj) 
on the Khnmbu Dlaeier, 20,000 f('(‘t ujy 
bv A[>ril if)th. dlie (a[ui[)m(’nt in- 
clndcal siieeial oxygen apparatus devised 
by Di . K. P. Honrdillon and his son, 
the lattc’i' bi'ing a membc'r of the 
expeciition. Six other camps were 
eventually establisbc’d at successively 
higher stages. 

The dates ftxc’d for the first attempts 
were May 23rd and 24th, Init bad 



TOWARDS EVEREST'S PEAK 
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1 loin KKi ()n^^a^ds \ arioiis attempts to rent ii the summit of Mount r\titst wlil in idt Imt dl 
weio iiiisin ( ( ssful J lu se wtre nil made from Tibtt in tht \oitli but hi lo^ii i n cmin us-, iiu t 
ixptdition ( xploTtd tile ptissihililits t^f an asttnt lioni Ntyiil «»ii tlu stTiilli iml tl is iph 

t ikf n on lilt t \])(‘dit ion, t,i\cssonu idt i of tlu t isk tin \ lutd In lo-)^ i lliilish 1 xpt lilion ^^l 
out to imkt mot In r itttrnpt and t\\o intinlxis -.lu i < ssfnllv tlimbtd to tlu hiv^lu st jx ik 
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r opyri^hi MuufU / F xpedtfton 

A CAMP AMlDSr I HE SNOWS 

Here is a Mtw from one of the camps of the Mount I verest explorers 
It IS liinl to iniTginc snowbound and icr covt red regions more diflicult to 
climb, tspcciallv when one remembers that there is no ydaie in the world 
where g ih s ind storms rage more fiercel> or where the cold is more intense 


wtallur luav\ snowfalls and illness 
among mimbcis of the expedition led 
to <i iKJstponc mi nt llie tough 
Shtrpas who aic th(‘ iiualuable scr 
\ants and ])ortcrs on these Himalayan 
expeditions also suffered from illness 
caiisfd b\ the height 

Because of the long journt y from the 
mountain to Katmandu, the nearest 
]ioint from which radio and telegraph 
communication could bt smt, several 


days elapsed 
between the 
writing of dis- 
patches and 
then ariivdl m 
London Ihen, 
early on the 
m o 1 n 1 n g o f 
C o 1 o n a 1 1 o n 
Day, lunt 2nd, 
w Old c a m e 
till ough from 
the eami) high 
11 p on t h e 
mountain that 
L V r L s t h a d 
been eonqucicd 
4it last On \ray 
2(jth, i ()53 two 
mtnibeis of tin 
1 X pc el It ion 
1 dm u lid P 
FIj1I«ii\ i \ew 
/( il ind( i who 
had ht'ui with 
l^ric Shij^toii 
on the recoil 
iiaissanci ( \p( - 
ditioii togethi r 
with a Sherpa 
e o in p a n ion, 
1 on sing, had 
I c a e h ed t h e 
s u m m 1 1 a n d 
then nitidc a 
sah uturn to 
t h ( 1 r c o m - 
panions below 
O n h, \ e r - 
est's topmost 
]jeak four flags 
had biui pl.inttd th( I nioii Jack, 
and the Hags of Nepal, India and 
the Lnited Nations The highest 
mountain m the woild had been 
conqucied Later, the membcis of th( 
hxpdition, including Lmsing, sailed 
for England Knighthoods wtu con- 
ferreel on Col Hunt and Hillary, the' 
George Medal was awaidcd to Tensing, 
and special medals to othcT members of 
the Lxpuhtion 



THEIR FINEST HOUR 



THE WOMEN WARDENS’ GREAT WORK 


( opyrtghl. 


Men, women, older boys and girls, all played their parts in the Civil Defence services , one 
A K 1* warden in every six w,is a woman and their vork tlunng tlie air raids as “ good neigh- 
bours " in organising all kinds of relief and bringing help and comfort to those who suffered 

was of outstanding value. 


" T ET us now praise famous men," 
I might well be the text for the 
JLiipages preceding this in which 
are told stories of high adventure and 
of the heroism of men whose names 
will live in history. They were leaders 
and pioneers who took great risks and 
deliberately faced hardships and diffi- 
culties to gain knowledge of the un- 
known world or achieve some great 
purpose. 

It is right that we should read of 
these men and know their names. For 
most of us duty leads to humdruiu tasks 
at the desk or bench or the everyday 
duties in school and home. Yet when 
the time came and the ordinary citizens 
of London and other towns and villages 
in Britain were called upon to face 
terrible ordeals by fire and explosive 
bombs the)'^ proved themselves as heroic 
as any of their valiant foi bears. 

It was not a case of here and there 


an individual man or woman, girl oi 
buy rising to heights of courage while 
comi'.inions cowered fearfully or ran 
away in panic. It was heroism on the 
gland scale when the ordinary citizens 
joined together in their different streets 
and districts and all showed superb 
courage as well as efficiency in carrying 
out their desperate tasks. It is this 
which raises the story of the groat air 
raids on Britain above all records of 
individual heroes. 

The Leader’s Call 

Fifty thousand high explosive bombs 
and uncounted masses of incendiaries 
fell on London within the few months 
between September 7th, 1940, and 
May loth, 1941. Four-fifths of the 
auxiliary firemen had had no actual 
experience of fire-fighting but were 
called oil to face the most tremendous 
fire attack ever known. The air raid 
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wardens, the fireguards, the girl ambii- 
lanct' drivers and the V.A.D. nurses 
wore all amateurs. 

Look for a moment at the position 
as it was at the beginning of September, 
IQ40. Hitler had dropped leaflets over 
the country warning us to listen to his 

last appeal to reason ” and submit to 
his terms — or take the consequences. 
Our own leader, Sir Winston Churchill, 
had spoken for us : '' This is not a 

time for doubts and weaknesses. This 
is the supreme hour to which we are 
railed." And in the House of Commons 
in June, 1940, he gave the keynote of 
the coming struggle : " Let us brace 

oursclv(‘S to our duty and so bear our- 
selves that, if the British Common- 
wealth and Empire last for a thousand 
years, men will say : This was their 
finest hour." 

Warriors of the Night 

The Luftwaffe attack on our airfields 
and ports as a beginning to the com- 
plete conquest of this island had 
scarcely been the success Hitler anti- 
cipated. The Battle of Britain did not 
go as Hit 1(T planned. The groat invasion' 
had to be postponed till London was 
wiped out. Then, when other cities 
and towns fac<'d the same ordeal, 
a panic-stricken nation would compel 
the Govc'mment to sue for peace at any 
price. That was the plan and the 
enemy had no doubt of its success, 
despite the tcunporary upsetting of his 
earlier programme by the courage and 
superior .skill of the K.A.F. " The 
decisive blow is about to fall," the 
Germans announc(‘d on August ^^oth, 
1940, and on Sej)tembcr 7th the 
greatest incendiary bomb attack ever 
known was launched on London. 

Hitler had declan^d that he would 
raze our cities to the ground, and even 
in Britain itself there were some who 
feared panic in the densely-populated 
parts of the great city when the hail 
of death fell from the skies. Yet the 
citizen-warriors who came out at night 
as members of the different branches of 


the Civil Defence services scarcely 
thought of themselves as heroes : the 
wardens, fireguards, the boy messen- 
gers, the girls and women who drove 
the ambulances, the volunteer nurses, 
the auxiliary firemen, all had practised 
their different duties and attended 
lectures at evening classes in prepara- 
tion for the great ordeal. They had 
yet to be tested in the fierce battle of 
flames and shattering explosions that 
began on that night in September, 
1940. 

Around the docks even the wooden 
l)locks in the roadway wt're blazing on 
that September 7th : solid embers a 
foot long were flung through the air to 
start fr(‘sh fir(‘S, while the bombs fell 
incessantly throughout the night. Paint, 
rubber, sugar, tea, and other commodi- 
ties, stored in large quantities in the 
big warehouse.s, were all ablaze, s(‘nding 
forth vast clouds of as]>hyxiating smoke 
that suffocated those who struggled to 
get their hosepijx'S near the blaze. 

Vast Sheets of Fbme 

In the official story an auxiliary 
fireman records his own piusonal feel- 
ings when called on to fight the flames 
in this inferno : " Most of us had the 
wind up to start with, especially with 
no barrage. Tt was all new, but we 
were all unwilling to sliow fear how- 
ever much we might feel it. You 
looked aiound and saw the rest doing 
their job. You couldn't let them down ; 
you just had to get on witli it." And 
later he says : " The first line of wan'- 
houses was ablaze from end to end. I 
walked down b(*tw('en two warehouses 
by my.self. Half-way down was a staff 
car in the middle of the causeway. 
Standing nonchalantly by it was a 
young W.A.F.S., outwardly not taking 
a blind bit of notice of tfa^ stuff that 
was falling pretty thick all round. 
Seeing her I strolled past as if I was 
used to walking out in the middle of 
falling bombs every Saturday after- 
noon. We gave each other a sickly 
smile and I passed on." 
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“ Wherever the eye could see, vast 
sheets of flame and a terrific roar/* but 
‘ You couldn't let them down , you 
just had to get on with it " That was 
the spirit of the fireman, the W A I S 
gill, the wardens, the girls making tea 
in the mobile canteen at the blit/cd 
corner of llu street, n^ady to serve 
i( fKsliriKids to the exhausted fighters 
or tli( voiithful niesst ngers who camt d 
re. ports and iiiessage s throiigli the 
bla/iiig streets to keep the wardens' 
posts in touch whe n the tele phones h id 
been put out eif action I hey let no 
one down, and least of all did the-> let 
the ir city or the ir (oiintr\ deiwn 

What the Fncm^ Hoped 

“ It all went e \actl\ like an e \( re ise 
w 1*- + !te me nt re pe ate elly rnaek in the 

leperrt^ Kemiikd)le examples ot 


skill and determination have been re- 
ported from all services " That w^as the 
simple truth but the German wireless 
still believing that tlie British citi s 
would fall as others had done were 
ilicady foretelling the end and gloating 
over the panic thil did not e\i t 
except in their own line ornpre he nding 
minds 

1 he h g( rid of Briudi s( If-e jotrol 
is b( ing di strove d thev anriouuced 
on S( ptembe r iSth, iqp) " All reports 
from I ondon concur in stating that the 
popuhliem is seized by fear hair- 
raising fe ar I he 7 000 000 I ondoners 
haM" eonipletely l('>st the 11 ^e If control 
Ih v run iimlesslv abenit in the stieets 
and are the victims of bombs and 
bursting shells 

Panic ^ Wild e onfiision ^ I ost self- 
ceintrol ^ \() one who w is in I emdon 



10 me OHKE AS USllAl NtXl MORMNC. 

Hir( IV, a INPK a pu liiu ol i 1 omUm st« ik (hi tlu nuiiiin ilOi i riid llu il.is1>nnd 

llu ]I to slups end Mu.h missis ol uilbh iiui bi >1 i n .1 iss bopm thittl u onmi 

plui w IS still St indiiu; but il ik t pit p ii i d to m iki wbUiMi pUn-, mu pvusiMi toiiiis on 
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during that time ever saw any sign of 
it. " The Blitz required of the ordinary 
Londoner that he (or she) should make 
no needless demand on his fellows, 
whether by panicking, becoming a 
casualty, or merely making a fuss ; 
that ho should carry on with his ordi- 
nary work, despite bombs, lost sleep, 
and trains that did not run ; and that 
he should himself be ready to give help 
where the need of it came his way/* 
So runs the official story of those grim 
months, and adds modestly : " Below 
this standard very few fell.'* 

When the Sirens Wailed 

London was never within sight of 
chaos. Broken water-mains were re- 
paired : so were the gas-mains. Men 
worked in muddy craters, in scorching 
poisoned air ; flaming holes in the 
crown of a gas-holder during an air- 
raid were repaired many times while 
the bombs fell. Nearly 180 men 
working for the gas companies re- 
ceived decorations for outstanding 
bravery, but many hundreds more 
deserved them. The electric light staffs 
carried on under bombing and repairs 
were carried out despite all difficulties. 
Telephone and telegraph lines needed 
continual repair. Time after time the 
railways entering London were hit but 
nearly every day the report was at 
last issued that the lines were working 
as normally as possible.** 

The bakeries were bombed, but 
mutual assistance plans were worked 
out and the bread was delivered, just 
as the milk never failed, though it 
might be a little late at times In 
some way the supplies were brought 
through. Newspaper offices were 
bombed, but no morning or evening 
paper ever failed to appear during those 
weeks of heavy bombing. 

A good many children had been 
evacuated earlier on, but further 
arrangements were made. Anything 
less confused than these parties of 
youngsters, under their teachers, leaving 
the Metropolis cannot be imagined. 


The sirens might shrill forth their 
hideous warning but no boy or girl 
broke from the ranks to seek shelter 
before others. They waited for the 
order and again everything went just 
like an exercise. It was a pity that 
those who wrote the reports for the 
German broadcasts could not have 
been eye-witnesses of such a scene, or 
surely they would never have told the 
world London is facing riots, the 
authorities prove to be helpless, and 
everywhere there is wildest confusion.** 
At night the shelters and the under- 
ground stations gave protection to 
many, but it was actually a small per- 
centage of the whole. So many wTre 
on duty in one branch or other of the 
Civil Defence services, or were standing 
by, ready for a call to any part to 
carry out some necessary repair. I'here 
were some who might have bc'on 
evacuated but some queer obstinate 
pride held them back. A middle-nged 
woman, her nearest relatives killed and 
her own home smashed by bombing, 
was urged to go to the country. ** No,*’ 
she told her advdsers. Why should I 
let Hitler drive me out of Poplar.'* 

It was the same in the West as in the 
East. Robert Henrey in his book, 
‘'A Village in Piccadilly,” desciibes 
how the block of flats in which h(‘ lived 
became a watch towei for the volunteer 
fireguards. The view from th(‘ roof was 
superb but terrifying as ” the enemy 
gave us eveiy thing he had.” When 
our own guns barked forth again they 
ran to the wall for cover against the 
falling shrapnel, then watched again 
as the bombs began falling near. 

After the Raiders Passed 

” We saw them hurling bricks and 
mortar of stricken buildings skywards 
like waterspouts. Then the air was 
filled with minute particles of dust and 
rubble that, together with the stench 
of cordite, burned the no.strils. My 
companion was a woman and her voice 
was gruff but warming. One felt that 
nothing could happen to a person 
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whose calm assurance made her dis- 
course on the stars when shrapnel 
was falling.*' 

After midnight the raid redoubled 
in fury. A bomb hurtled through 
space and fell with a flash only a 
short distance away, throwing us on 
our backs and hurling a piece of 
pavement up seven storeys to our 
roof. Fires were raging all round 
us but it was almost impossible to 
place them exactly.’* 

The raid died down and there 
was little to do but stare at the 
magnificently terrifying sight of a 
city in flames. Later, when the 
** All Clear” had gone, the author 
went out into the streets. ” A wall 
of flame stretched from Arlington 
Stn*< f the narrow passage by 
the London Museum. A long line 
of stately houses was abla/e. The 
trees m tlie park made dancing 
shadow\s in the light of the inferno 
which was burning itself to extinc- 
tion. The air was heavy with 
charred fragments that blew against 
one's face and clogged one's clothes. 
The West End was writhing. Its 
ancient landmarks were passing away. 
The next generation would not know it 
as we had. ... On our way we passed 
a modern concrete building, the inside 
of which was burning fiercely. The 
white facade was even now blackened. 
On the opposite pavement stood a 
woman wath three small children cling- 
ing to her skirts. She was watching 
the conflagration with tears in her 
swollen eyes while a sailor was doing 
his best to comfort her.” 

People lost their all. In the nine 
months up to the end of May, i 94 i» 
1,150,000 houses in the London Region 
were destroyed or damaged ; 
were billeted as homeless and 120,000 
given new homes in London. Rest 
Centres became overcrowded at times 
and new ones were formed. The 
different agencies of help and informa- 
tion combined and were swiftly orga- 
nised to meet every emergency. Sup- 



1 i I'vcal 1‘te'^t 

THE BOY MESSENGER 

Many times in the ollici.il reports the splendii] 
services of A R.l* messeugtrs were specially 
praisctl. Here is l^aunnce Rov fall of bouth 
Shields, commended bv the Kin^ in recog- 
nition of his gallant com! ml 

plie^ of clothing came from America as 
well d' from those who lived in com- 
parative safety in England itself. 

Duty Not Bra> ery 

The Women’s Voluntary Services 
organised distribution, stalled Rest 
Centies, and cariicd out other duties 
Mobile canteens brought hot food and 
drink to the scenes of destniction ; 
thousands of improvised meals w^ere 
cooked in schools and institutions or 
even in quickly-dug cooking trenches 
among bomb-wrecked houses. 

There were many casualties, yet as 
time went on these became fewer in 
proportion to the fury of the attack. 
In one street nearly eight hundred 
people were made homeless, yet only 
three people were killed. The A.R.P, 
wardens did wonderful woik and in 
some respects were the real backbone 
of the Civil Defence. But then there 
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were the firemen, the rcbcue parties 
and the first-aid teams. Many were 
unpaid volunteers, working part-time. 
Among the wardens one m every six 
was a w'oman. One woman became 
district w^arden in charge of sevTn large 
posts, with 250 wardens under her 
covering a district of 25,000 people. 

Tin not brave,'* she said. When 
the warning goes or a bomb falls, my 
inside turns over and 1 have to get a 
grip of myself. But when I go out and 
.see what’s going on and hav<. something 
to do. I'm all right.” 

There were the boy messengers. 
So many cases were reported from 
all over the country that it is dilTicult 
to mention one name without giving 
a long list of others. The case of 
Laurence Tall of South Shields is 
typical of many others. As a part- 
time messenger he helped to .save 
trapped families, carried mes.sages, 
and then hurried back to do more 
re.scue work, after having been blown 
twenty yards by the blast from a 
bomb. Ilis gallant conduct was com- 
mended by the King, 

From London official records here 
is the report on another 16-year-old 
schoolboy, acting as part-time cyclist 
dispatch rider : ” During that Thurs- 
day's enemy air attack telephone 
communications were put out of action 
at an early hour. Smith maintained 
contact between the Report Centre 
and .services in action by carrying 
messages on his cycle, riding tht.^ whole 
time except for three short intervals, 
once when he dismounted to extin- 
guish an incendiary bomb that had 
fallen in dangerous proximity to a 
wooden fence, and tw'ice when he was 
forced to disentangle his cycle from 
loose telephone wires fallen across the 
roadway. The roads were also seriously 
obstructed by bomb craters and dibris 
as high explosives were falling con- 
tinuously in the district. Though ex- 
hausted from his efforts he in.sisted on 
continuing to carry messages through- 
out the area all night. During the ten 


hours he was on duty he was the main 
channel of communication with the 
services.” 

In another case the wardens gave 
particular praise to several boys wdiu 
never hesitated to go out on long 
and hazardous journeys. Tyrcb and 
machines were damaged. One boy had 
to borrow a bicycle and returned 
breathless, wild-eyed and bleeding. 
His main worry, however, was the 
bicycle. ” 1 darc'n’t tell Billy, sir, but 
I’ve lost his bicycle. 1 was blown oil it 
and when 1 got up 1 could only find thi‘ 
front wheel.” 

Coventry’s Fierce Ordeal 

Sometime in November it brj^an t(» 
dawm on the German coniinand that 
the Battle ol f.ondori was failing to 
yield quick results just as tlu* Battle ol 
Ikitain had laihd (‘arlaa'. W'liik* not 
abandoning the attack on London 
altogether the enemy d(*cided that hr 
might attain his obj(*ct by attacking 
smaller cities. London was big aiul 
sprawling and it was evident that it 
would take a long time to deliver a 
knock-out blow. On November 14th. 
1940, some 400 aircraft concentrated 
their attack on the city of Coventry. 
The central area of London contains a 
population sixteen times greater 
than Coventry, and any attack on the 
Metropolis was bound to be more wide- 
spread than on a comjiaratively small 
city. Coventry w^as almost wiped out 
that night, but there was no more 
panic here than in London, 'I'lie Civil 
Defence services faced their task with 
the same wonderful courage — and 
efficiency — as those in London did. 

The lovely medieval Cathedral was 
gutted. Two hundred fires were burn- 
ing at 3.30 in the moi ning and many of 
the water mains and hydrants w'ere 
broken. All roads within a mile of the 
city centre were impassable and every 
railway line out of Coventry was 
blocked. Within a couple of days the 
bus services were running from near 
the city centre taking the workers to 
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the factoiies, evacuating tlic hoiiielebs, 
and bringing in emerge ncy food sup- 
plicb. Jlien the railway lines were 
cleaied Mobile canteens brought in 
meals and became tempoiary shopping 
centres and restaurants Ihe wardens 
worked magnihcently throughout , the 
Women's Voluntary Services had taken 
out food and refreshment to the rescue 
men as they worked , the dazed and 
battered population set to vvork to 
make then homes habitable again 
wherever there was the le ast possibility 

Guiding His Mother’s Car 

Birmingham had a numbe r of raids, 
paiticulaily on November i()th and 
Z2nel and ein D<ceniber nth On euie 
night over 11,000 waid( ns wen on duty, 
ar'''^ the anibulanee giib did a spic ndiel 
]ob ol woik In other cities the sime 
story was repeated Bristol was the 


victim of some particulaily ht\ivy 
attacks From each of them they 
learned something rie^w, y aiticularly jn 
the best nu ans of dt almg with hie- 
bombs Watchers m high place s saw 
the white glaring patches as the m- 
cendiaiies showered down Withiii a 
few minutes it was as though someeme 
was drawing a blarket o\ n tlu m 
1 hree hours later tli«‘ bombers acre 
still dropping flans to try ind find 
their target, but the bombs fell blindly 
The wondeifiil ( fheu ncy of the fiie 
fighters robbed the attack ol its sting 
Not one major fire developed that night 
One of the raids on Bristol took plac« 
e'u a bitterly cold night m Jaimaiy, 
11141 Lvary service \\as promptly m 
action 1 he \\ \ S had their canteens 
out undeT the bombing with lefnsli- 
merit for ill who neceled it 1 lu 
firemen put the cups down and tin 



Mirror 1 1 

WHILfc llir HRtS RAC.E 


The Fire llri{?uit faeea i 1 isk in tlu flimcs and wen Ljillantlv lulptd b\ tlu 

women me minis who i in tlu molnk t inluns I lu phot i^nph iho\i show^, i set ne t \kt n whih 
tea was being sii\ed lo nun who iii\t Lome tor bin J but miu h luidid k In slum nt straight from 

a hre whicli was i aging nearby 
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dregs froze. The tea froze. The hose 
froze. We had a choice of being 
frozen, burned, blown up, or drowned 
in tea.'' One W.V.S. driver took her 
student son with her. He lay along 
the bonnet of the canteen car taking 
soundings and calling back instructions 
to his mother as she carefully drove the 
car through the rubble and past the 
craters left by the bombs. 

Sheffield and Merseyside 

Sheffield was another city to receive 
heavy attacks, but there was never any 
question of taking it lying down or of 
allowing confusion to gain the upper 
hand. First-aid parties left their cars 
when they could not get through and 
walked over the debris to the place 
where help was needed. 

On Merseyside, Liverpool, Bootle, 
Birkenhead and Wallasey endured 
many raids, including a week in May 
in which attacks came every night. In 
one section almost every warden was 
homeless after the first few nights ; 
they took their sleep in Rest Centres 
and carried on. A bomb fell on ^an 
ambulance station and seventeen 
drivers were killed. Yet on the morning 
after a heavy raid a passer-by along one 
of the damaged streets saw women at 
work, scrubbing the steps and polishing 
the door handles. 

Manchester suffered just as Liverpool 
did, but when the test came the 
wardens, rescue and casualty services 
were ready. The same story can 
be told of Southampton, Plymouth 
and Portsmouth, all of which were 
attacked repeatedly. Glasgow and 
Clydebank suffered the same savagery. 
It is officially recorded in the story of 
the Civil Defence of Britain that on the 
nights of March 13th and 14th, 1941, 
" countless deeds were done which 
belong to the fighting traditions of 
Scotland, though they were done not 
by picturesque kilted figures at the 
charge but by drab, dungarced men and 
women in tin hats. 

“ Some of the men were fifty hours 


continuously at work, and at the end 
there were ninety-six high explosive 
bomb craters in the limited area over 
which they had fought. They waded 
through the moats round burning or 
threatened tanks ; they climbed up 
the ladders and blacked out jets of 
burning oil gas pouring from holes in 
the crown of the tanks ; they worked 
near the sides of the tanks under the 
blazing drips falling from above. They 
hosed one another as they worked to 
make it possible to go on." 

Belfast, Cardiff, Hull, Newcastle, all 
faced the same ordeal and so did the 
seaside towns on the East and South 
coasts. Dover, the front line town, 
had its daily shellings from across the 
Channel as well as air raids. Nor did 
the countryside and the little villages 
escape altogether. But everywhere the 
same story of cool courage was told. 

An Unconquerable People 

In October, 1940, Sir Winston 
Churchill, speaking in the House of 
Commons when the heavy air raids on 
London had bc(*n at their height for just 
over a month, saidi " Our qualities must 
burn and glow through the gloom of 
Europe until they become the veritable 
beacon of its salvation." Six months 
later when, despite the most desperate 
and sustained efforts, the enemy knew 
that by the united will of the British 
people all hopes of victory through air 
bombardment had been defeated. Sir 
Winston Churchill said : 

" I see the damage done by the 
enemy attacks ; but I also see, side by 
side with devastation and amid the 
ruins, quiet, confident, bright and smil- 
ing eyes, beaming with a consciousness 
of being associated with a cause far 
higher and wider than any human or 
p>ersonal issue. I see the spirit of an 
unconquerable people," 

It was that heroic spirit of a whole 
nation that, in the finest hour of their 
long history, preserved the freedom of 
Britain, and, in the final outcome, of the 
world. 
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FROM FKIMIIIVE MAN lO FUL MODERN AGF 

I ong ago Mxn IjvmI in a wa\ liUk ciitli rent ftom that of thr tnjinals but lu posse sstd i Mind and 
begin to re ison fins powt r iiid his invt ntivcness Ka\e Man iiirins to master the iiatunl t> mgs 
and forces by whieh he was suiionndcd and to progress from his hist nude ci\» dwelling to the 

wonders of life to 


A JOURNEY rUROUGH IHE CENTURIES 


lor long centunis primitive man rxisitd on 
the earth i huiitir and i wenden r not m r> 
dilhrent in man} ways fiom tht tjthn tinimils 
tint lo lined the forests as well tis the open 
i»pie»s where Man hved But there w is a 
diflerenee Man possessed a Mind ind began to 
u ason Ills pie>gress through the ages was slow 
but he le irned to make fire and to use metils 
for the we ipons and tools th it in idc him supeiior 
to all other iniiuals 

Slowly he emerged from his piinutive st iti 
and began to use a language to make ^ s lellows 
understand the ideas that eame to his mmd , 
ho joined forces with others of his kind and 
lived with them, forming a tnbe , he made 
clothes to protect himself from the cold winds 
using the skins of animals he had slam, and 
he discovered how the green herbs ho ate 
grew from seeds and so learned to cultivate 
the soil 

• The dawn of what we call Civilisation came 
slowly and gradually some lo ooo years ago, and 
the earliest traces of this civilisation have been 
found m Egypt Exact dates are impossible 
but it is certain that the Egyptians possessed 


some form of wntiiif^ ind bid established 
igricultun i ' bull liiif, hi f rt 5 )(>o n e In 
4^^ I ij llu \ set up a c lie 11 1 IT from whuh our 
mo b in eiloiid irs h ivi dt seen kd 1 rum 4000 
to 2000 B c i\ ills ition re 1 li( d (putt a h gh 
le^« 1 in lg\jl thin wis m or"* niiscd govern 
mint seribis wre.jt( reee>i Is esii pi]^\rijs skilk 1 
wirkers built h mse s while 1 ibe) ir rs luIiiv iteei 
the ftrtik 1 iiul of th* \ik \ ilkv tor foexl 
Ihe ryriinieis wm built during this periiel 
Among tl rulers of whom we h i\e some ekhmtc 
knowledge, is lutankhamen who rtigncel from 
1358 to 1^53 M c 

Other civilisations appealed bt twit 11 4000 b c 
and 2000 BC China Babylon, Chaldea and 
Assyria had their forms of government and were 
civilised nations before the time when we are 
able to trace something dehiute of their history 
Ihe Philistines, a fierce, warlike people, had 
learned how to make body armour and new 
weapons when they appeared m byria and 
fought against the Hebrew tribes in Palestine 
About 1030 BC David, who btcame King of 
Israel, was born and under his rule Palesti le 
flounshed 
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I HE PYRAMIDS OF GI/I H 

I FDin an iciopldin on tlic ] upland Ntar J ist Xfiu.i air route this pliotogiapli oi 

the P} r imids (jf Gi^th in F^vpt w is taktii in modem linus llicst Pm muds wtit built sonu 
time thousand >Lais before tlic Birth ot Lhiist and weu tin ^i^intu tombs of eatlv luleis of 
ancunt 1 gypt The Ingest pyriinid \\ is built with om i two million bloeks iveriging about 

2 J tons each 


In Greece and Rome 

After the ihaln of S »loiuon in *>^7 bc th< 
power of Ism I wind uul the king loin w is 
distiovid in ‘)Sb Be wh i tl t Ji Lb\ 
tiC tonqiund it Anotlur n ttion 

b( gin to in ik( its 111 irk in history iboiit 
1000 Hc and civilisition took i step foiwnd 
wlu n th«’ (»reek thmkirs sprt id thur karning 
It IS ptobible that luhind tlu m tlu v h ul 1 
thousmd years of steidy growth from thur 
earlu r davs in the isl ind ot Crete Bv 1600 b c 
MyeeiicP and lioy hid begun to rival th( cipit d 
of Crete C nossos llu buil bug ot tin Imipk 
at Athens was b^ gun about 1000 13 c Homer 
the re putt d authen of tlu (inek e pu s the III id 
and the Oeivsse v lived about this time 

1 hr Phrrnieians ceiming iroiii ttie eiiintiv 
north eof Pihstine bee iiiu the gr itest c f t arly 
nivigaUns sailing beyond tlu Me elit« 1 r me in 
and trading with the 'lii Isl inds knenvn 
to elay as the Se illy Isl inds ind Leu nw ill 

In China tlu gn it Lonti eius w is lM»rii in 
^“>1 BC while 111 iiuli i Bueie'ha vv is born ibe ut 
<>00 B C and liv e d for e ighty ytirs llu Pel'll in 
Lmpiio was fe^uiidtel by Cvrus tlu Llder who 
conquered Babylon in 5p9 B c 

Romo began to make itself kne)wii and won i 
great battle at Lake Rtgillus in 490 bc while 
Creeco was aeleiing to the influence of 
“ the glory that was Greece ” as her 
learning sprccul through tlie known world 
Sophocles (495 B c ), Ht rodotus, the lather of 
History (484 b c ), Socrates (470 b c ), Thucy- 
dides, another great historian (464 b c ) and 
Diogenes (412 B c ) aJl came in the fifth century 
Rome was sacked by the Gauls in 390 b c 
In 356 B C Alexander the Great was born , 
before he died thirty- two years later he 
had defeated the Persians, Syrians, 
^ ’ ’ Phoenicians, and marching into Egypt, 

founded Alexandria One of his geiuials, 
Ptolemy (b 367 d c ) founded the new kingdom 


of I gvi>l ibont ^ ’'J B ( II (1 1 it( r t si iblislu I tlu 
t»u it \1(. Kin In in 1 ibr iiy ( 2 S ^ b ( ) 

In B( tlu Koin ms wt n di t( il< d bv 

P iihiis king A 1 pirus but it such 1 hc ivy 
cost lint even to d ly w spe ik of i 
Py trine victoiy nu uin t one lliil 
cc)sts too great a piuc 1 dn llu 
Romms won tlu Punic W irs ig mist tlu ( ir 
thiginiins in 2|i bc IHnnibd ciossc I llu 
Alps an I w IS at lust siuctssfiil jgtinsL tlu 
Rom ins but w IS hnilly dc fc ib d it / ini i in 
202 bc Woik to coniplele tlu (lU it W dl of 
( Inn i until the n a si ru s ot bsc oiiiu c tc d w ills 
w IS be gun in 2 1 i b e 

llu I lit » ks W( le dc fc itc 1 by tlu Ivom ms it 
tlu Bittk of lh(rino]nl»' ni loi bc in I 
iltc I otlu I b ittlc s CjKcic bn. imc i 
ju ivincc of Koine in ip m ( ntlngc 
w is dc slioy I and h 1 1 md bc c uiu the 
Koni i i pi ov nu c ol \fiu i while Mucdonui ilso 
bee line 1 Kom m province in 141) bc Jiihns 
C 1 s ir w is born 102 11 c 

In 55 BC Julius C Ls II inVLiinl Hiitiin but 
liter withdrew and the Roman oc.t up ituni did 
neit rc ally begin till i cnitniy litei 
t aesar became Diet itor of Rome m 49 
BC, having subjugitcd Gaul (liiiuc) 
two years earlier Ho was ass issinatcd in lionie 
m 44 B c His successors as rulers in Rome 
Antony and Octavian, made H(*rod the. Gre;at 
King of Judea in 40 b c Herod ciptured 
Jerusalem in 37 b c It was his son, Herod 
Antipas, who put John the Baptist to death 
and some years after his accession to the 
throne in 4 b c , Hercxl caused Chnst to be 
brought before hira 

THB BIRTH OF CHRIST 

From Ronubn Empire to Norman Invasion 

Under Augustus who became the first Emperor 
in A D 14, Romo flourished Yet in one part 
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of tlic worM uiidor Koriidn rule tin governor 
of Judei, Pontius Pil ite liiiuUd Jtsus Christ 
- ovir to his Aeeusj rs to bi fiutihed 111 
JOO ^ <3 

Uiidtr Aulus Plciutiis the Rointiiia 
iu\ id( d Brit nil 111 4^^ A fort built \l the time 
111 irkod the l)f ginning of Uk city of I onclon 
the Biitisli king C irac t n us \\ is di It it* d in 
iiul sent in eliiins to lv<jiiu 1 « n iis 1 iti i 
the Bntisli qintn of tlic b i 111 lioidieia, \\ is 
ils(^ il( fe it( d Tiid j)oisoned lurself r ithi r thin 
1)1 eonu i Koni in j)risoner V gr» it e iiii]) iigii 
u IS then nndiitikin 1 )\ Agiiiili in 7S uui he 
lU uilmI to Angl(S(v in tlu wist ind to the 
Iliglilind:> A Si otl ind in tlu noitli b\ So 

I’om])ei ml 1 li i enl me uni win i\ii whelmed 
b\ till gie it eruption of Vlsumiis in yg 

11 idn m hi c mu I injn ror <1 K >1111 in 117 
ml visitid Biitiin whin the budding ol 
j Hi In ms \\ di bitwien tin 1 vile 

20 (f ^ ‘^olw 1 nth \\ IS 1)1 gun Otlii 1 

w ills wen built 1 iti r M ire us Auulms 
wli ) bi i mil lnij)(ior 111 lOi f iriii d ti r his 
wntings but twice pel eeuti 1 the C_liiistims 
who will glowing in nurnbiis >1 \erub who 
bi I lint 1 nipi lor in km i inud out e imjiiigns 
in Biitiin ml rebuilt tlu will l)t twi t 11 the 
1 1 ( l\d( He die d it \ 01 k m ^ I I 
1 He Poni in 1 mi)iie w is in\ uh d h\ the (1 ml 
tnit thi > well (venluiJh diiMii buk gon 
j stintini who hil beioiiie ruler et 
fiOO Aoik ^o(> C n 

stuntine tile (in it ))i.e line 1 iiipi n r in 
th it M 11 ind liter oiu ot his Mt < )rii s his 
s ddii Is wi 1 or 1 11 1 to W( ir tlu mom ^^r mi of 
thii-it Aid CluistimitN wist le r iti 1 thiough 
out tlu 1 iiipiii Ji>/mliiiTii L)e e mu the new 
[ ij)itil of till K >111 in I inpiie mil w is n n irrii d 
Lonstaiitinuj)Ie in 

Between 40 / und 410 bc the Uoinan k gions 
[Icparted fiom lint Tin anil left the ee^uiitry 


without in\ form of governimnt Britiiii wan 
siibje e t to itt le k irom se \m il qu ei ti is \nd the 
^ ^ A igl s and Savons (I nglisli) 1 st ibhslie d 
thenisi Ivi s on tlu ( is^ i o ist from oout 
450 onw irds lliiigist bi i inn kii g of 
Kt 111 in ^^5 Me mwhili on tlu C ontii nt t 
H e w powi r the Huns hid nisiii • . i j1 l ul 
then ltil> were invided \enu< w is found'd 
in 45^ bv fuLituea Irom t lu Him ti 11 u 

B> now till j))wire)ftlu it Korn lu I jin 
hill Wiiuil l)if)ii tlu lit leks t ueLeSSi\e 
lu rde s ol birbnims tin Huis ' nd il md 
(roths J hi tiLli < f hni] ror w is >,li 1 wtd 
the n )min 1 1 i iili r l)iit tli 1 i t to bi 1 1 1 tilli 
Koniulus \ugustiilus u 1 ]) 11 I III 1 1 bv th 

birbiriin li ad i i ur i)e li 1 1 I in to j lit 

Uj) into ddfiient kiiqdnins 11 1 tlu h In 

md f ill e>f tlu gre it Korn m 1 n j 10 w i'. 
e oni})li te 

V\ hile the Ivom in I n j in n t ih urishi d 

and p i se el in till V\ i t m )t lu r gr it I ri ] in 

^ ^ h 111 I Msle d in tlu I isl 1 iH li li In il i 

500 ^ ‘ 1 1 l )iv I it it 

nourished unlit tlu 11 in '\i ist\ ti in 
A l) ^2 until brjktn iij) bv w iM i It b iim 
m J mj)]ie ag iin in ^Si tlu u,. h it w is sli rt 
li\i 1 Bud Ihisin sj)n il r ij i Hv ibmit this 

pe riexl 

In tlu West Koine nvive 1 to sonu i \ti it 
uiiiei Justimm who tie e aim 1 inpi n r in 'S b 
and C(Klihed Kom in 1 iw Chnstji il\ ]n li 
m ] the Ihshoj s I t K nu lit i kn wn is I* pi sj 

g lined } we I In Ln^l m 1 1 1 11 ,( 1 tlu 1 

be it tlu first C hiisli m kii e f 1 1 m I b mi 
king I 1 Kent md in si \ u islim i mu t ) 

1 1 glxn I to bi I >ini the lust \i hi isli )p of 
( inte rburv 

\ fi w Mils luir 11 < 4 llu lush in of 

1 ejii Ion w is e st iblisiu 1 wild t 1 llu \i rth 
the king lorn ol \ itliuiiibni f un li 1 bv I tiul 
fi th bieaine* coiiMited to C hi isli n it v m (e ^ 


111 •'(O, »; 



inr BLIILDtllS Ol K.^Pl 

One ot tlu lushest I ft 11 1 \ i \ ib*- it u ns i visit d m \ni ii nt I \ j I wlu n it n j \ i in 1 1 md n inj 1 

Wen l)nilt 1 Ins t iinon pu t in e e lUilli el l^i u 1 m I pi si w s h w ^ ii s l lu kU ss Isi 1 In 

sl iM s Win usi el to elr ig tlu i le it m isse s ol m isi m \ m^o } o it 1 1 \ml 1 lu I 1 I s n 1 1 h i\ 

sun U set 11 till alllii tioii ot iu\ } ople which nt m 1 \ pt m 1 h ivi hi nd llu 1 e \ I v n is n )l tin 

task misteis loi 1 know tlu 11 suiiows (! \(jd is in \ ^ 
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The Synod of Whitby, which met in 664, allied 
the English Church with Rome. 

Another great religion came into being 
HOO ‘^^out this time in the East through the 
teaching of Mahomet (570-^32), the 
l*rophet of Islam. The Koran, in which this 
teaching is set forth, was composed during the 
last twenty-three years of his life. From this 
time the different great religions of the world, 
Hebrew, Christian, Buddhist, Confucian, 
Mohammedan (or Islamic) have had profound 
influence upon the history of the world. 

In 742 Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, 
was born and became king of the whole realm 
of the Franks (France). He began the 
700 coi'quest of other parts of Euroj^ and 
was eventually crowned on Christmas 
Dav, 800, Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, 
a title which lasted until 1806. 

England was unaffected by affairs on the 
Continent. Egbert, king of Wessex, became 
virtuaUy the King of England in 827. 
The Danes had begun to attack the coa.st 
and shortly before Alfred became king in 
871 he was fighting against the Danes at Merton. 
He was driven into exile in 878, but eventually 
reorganised his forces and gained a great victory 
at Ethandune. By the time the next Danish 
invasion came in 892 Alfred had built ships and 
taught his men how to fight. The Danes were 
routed, and until his death in 901 Alfred ruled 
in peace. 

Edward the Elder succeeded him, and during 
thi . century, though a certain amount of 
fighting took place, the only big battle 
was the one fought at Brunanburg, 
when Athelstan gained a great victory 
over the Danes and Scots. By now England 
was firmly established as a single realm from the 
Channel to the Clyde. 

The Norman Conqueit to Queen Elizabeth 

The Danes came again in 1013, and under 
their leader, Sweyn, succeeded in conquering 
England. Canute succeeded his father 
in 10T4, and after him came Harold 
(Harefoot), Hardicanute. and Edward 
the Confessor (1042) who was succeeded in 1066 
l)y Harold II. Invaders from Norway were 
defeated, but Harold had then to turn south to 
face William of Normandy. Harold wiis slain 
and the Norman invaders were victorious. On 
Christmas Day, io()0, William the Conqueror 
was crowned in Westminster Abljey. Under 
him the feudal system began ; Justices of the 
Peace were appointed and the Domesday Book 
compiled. On his death in 1087 his son, 
William II (Rufus) succeeded him. 

Henry 1 succeeded Rufus, who was acci- 
dentally killed in the New Forest in iioo. 
For thirty-five years Henry ruled, earning 
1100 justice," but the 

reign of Stephen, who followed him, was 
largely a period of anarchy. On Stephen's 
death in 1154 Henry II came to the throne and 
carried out many reforms, despite his quarrel 
with Thomas k Becket, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who was eventually killed in his own 
cathedral in December, 1170. Richard I came 
to the throne in 1189. He was a warrior 
king, filled with crusading spirit. The Crusades 


were wars to recover the Holy Land from 
the Turks. Moved by the preaching of Peter 
the Hermit and Pope Urban II. and by more 
worldy motives of personal gain, Europe s 
adventurer princes had embarked on the hirst 
Crusade in 109O. A second Crusade took place 
in 1147. and in the tliird, Richard himself played 
a leading part. For most of his reign, he was 
soldiering abroad and was killed while fighting 
in France in 1199. 

John’s reign is famous for the signing of 
Magna Carta in 1215, in which the right of 
every man to justice was established. 
^00 barons were the cause of trouble, 
and they carried on the struggle against 
John’s successor, Henry III (i2i(>-i272), but 
the Commons first met a.s representatives of the 
people in 1265. In the reign of Edward I, who 
succeeded in 1272, an endeavour was made to 
form a united kingdom. Wales was conquered, 
and his son. born at Carnarvon Castle, was 
presented as the Prince. Scotland rebelled, 
however, and Edward died in 1307 head 

of an invading army. If Henry III was one of 
the most incompetent kings, Edward I ranks 
as one of the greatest English rulers. Laws were 
systematised and the Model Parliament of 1295 
marked a real beginning of sound government. 

" The Hammer of the Scots ’’ was one name 
given to Edward I, and the struggle against 
Scotland continued through the reigns 
of Edward II (1307-27) and Edward 111 
(1327-77). The third Edward came to 
the throne on the deposition of his father and 
was less concerned with fighting the Scots than 
in e,stablishing a footing in France as part of a 
policy of trade expansion. The great V4iptory at 
Cr6cy in 134b, due to the supremacy of English 
archery, wfis followed by the capture of Cahus the 
next year. A terrible plague, known as tlu; 
Black Death, swept through Europe in 1348, 
and more than 50,000 died in London alone. 
Geoffrey Chaucer (1340-1400). made the English 
language an instrument of poetry, lie was 
buried in Westminster Abbey in what has since 
become known as the l^oets’ Corner. 

The Hundred Years’ War, which lasted off 
and oil from 1338 to 1435 between England and 
France, combined with a break-up in Central 
Europe of the power of kings and of national 
unities. Many cities became powerful and small 
principalities sprang up. The German rulers of 
The Roman Empire were weakened, while the 
Popes claimed to control all earthly rulers. 
In England there were riots and insurrections 
against taxes, beginning with that of Wat Tyler, 
who was killed in 1381. Richard II, who had 
succeeded Edward 111 , was deposed in 1399 and 
Henry IV became king. Revolts in Wales by 
Owen Glendower (1401) as well as troubles in 
Scotland, added to the difficulties of the reign. 

In this fifteenth century the Middle Ages 
came to an end and the feudal system died. 

Henry V (1413-22) gained a great victory 
7400 over the French at Agincourt in 1415. 

He died before the complete conquest of 
France wap accomplished, but his infant son, 
Henry VI, was crowned as King of France in 
Paris. A few years later, however, Joan of 
Arc, the Maid of Orleans, led the French and 
regained all of France except Calais, though 



KING ALFRED REBUILDS LONDON’S WALLS 



Tn this oicturc after the painting by Frank Salisbury. King Allred is seen inspecting the prog-w 
of the >«^rk bcini? done in rebuilding the mined walls of the city. In the background can be seen a 
fragment of the tall original Roman wall and workmen are restoring it to its former height. 
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Joan herself was burnt at the stake by the Eng- 
lish in 1431 

Eton Colkge was founded in 1440 The 
Wars of the Roses began in 1455 between 
the Yorkists and the Lancastrians, ending with 
the battle of Bosworth in 14S5 Henry VI was 
deposed, an<l Edward IV became king to be 
siuctedtd b\ 1 dward V in 1483 but he was 
deposed and inuuUrcd in the lower the same 
year, when Kichaid HI became king On 
Richards death at Jioswnrth Henry 1 iidor 
becanu king as Ih nT> \ 11 and by his marriage 
with lli/ibctli of S ork eldest daughter of 
Lrlwanl IV nniUd tin* warring houses His 
git.it tasks were to Lstablisli a strong government 
to a\()id foiLigii wars and to expand commerce 

1 ho midtilc of the hlteenth century when 
I^irtiigal’s Pnnee Henry the Navigatoi began 
sending his sailors out on vovages of exploration, 
marks tin beginning of the Age of Discovuy 

In 1402 ChristojilK r Columbus reached the 
Baliamas and Anurica had been discovered 
Other voyagers reaclnd the inainl.ind of S 
America be fore the end of the century Punting 
was introtluced into I ngland bv William Caxton 
lu 1477, while in 1494 the Lmversilv was 
foundeel at Aberdejen 

The sixteenth century is one of the most 
important in European history and indeed in 

A D history New worlds were dis- 

1600 t-overed , the old alchemists vanished, 
and Science in the sense 111 which wc now 
uiwhibtand tin. word made its real bi ginning 
V the study of N<itnr( s piobleins In I ngl md 
1 riiy \11 had «ilrind\ established t strong 
Cfuvirnment and in 1 rance under loins XI, 
the s.ime process luid t iken phue, whik Spun 
had inbiid upon tin greatest period ot htr 
histcny which lastecl for some eighty y<ars 
hven in Itussia Ivan 111 had expelled the 
Mongol uid made Moscow tin centre of govern 
merit ot all Knssia tliongh that \ ist country 
was (hxjiind to remain to a large extent in its 
‘'cmi barbaiK state for many years 

Ihe small state of Swit/tiland eompkte<l in 
1513 the conic deration of thirteen cantons to 
make the indcpcncknt country wc kncjw to d ly 
In Central Fuiope hcnvc ver, the okl Hcjly Roman 
Empire, ne^min illy uiidet (a rman rule, still 
lacked a centralised government, though pnrici 
pahties and citns kept order in limited areas 
klungary, l^)]and and liolieini i suffered because 
of this and weic to a gre*at f*xt< nt in a confused 
and anarchic.U condition But Poitugal with its 
long coast line had become a great nation of 
merchant ventnn is and led the way in Colonial 
possessions , towards the end of the century, 
however, it was annexed by Philip II of Spam 
in 1580 

Ihe period known as the Renaissance (moan- 
ing re birth) in which art, literature and learn- 
ing revived, had bi gun earlier in It«dy, but as 
the sixteenth century dawned it had graehialJy 
spread to other countries Its effects may be 
traced in most Eniopean states. In England 
many new schools wcie founded and a number 
of our old grammar schools date back to this 
period This century, too, produced that 
splendid chapter of literary activity which 
added to the glory of iho golden age of Queen 
Elizabeth, 


It was a period of great adventurers and 
navigators Portugal sent out her commander. 
Pedro Alvarez Cabral, who discovered Brazil 
just before the century opened. Columbus 
made his last voyage to the West before he died 
in 1506, but others followed his sea-routes 
across the ocean Ihe Spanish Hernando 
Cortes conquered Mexico and founded New 
Spam in 1518, while the Portuguese explorer, 
Magellan, entered the Pacific for the first time 
in 1521 

When Drake Sailed West 

Henry VIH bi ramt King of England in 1509 
making Wolscy his chanctllor But religion, 
too, was passing through a i hange, and the 
power of the Pope was chillengeil by M.irtin 
Luther 111 1520, and in thi following ytar the 
Reformation which split the Church into two 
bodies, Roman Catholic and Piotcstint, began 
Henry VI 1 1 was given tlie title of Dtfender of 
the Faith by the Pojie for his attack on Luther 
in 1521 Dispite the fart thdt Heniy later 
abolished Papal supremacy (Act of bupremacy, 
1534) the title of Defender of the haith has been 
borne by all Bntisli sovereigns since then 
lyiidale translated the New Icstarnent m 1525, 
but was later burnt at the stake m Biussck m 
1530 Cranmer's Bible was pnrited m London 
in 1538 

Ihe title " King of Ireland ' was taken by 
Henry in 1543 Ht di<dm 1547 li.i ving marni d 
six times two of his wives, Anm Bokyii and 
( ithi nm Howanl bting t xnuUd 1 dw ird \ 1 
succeeded him but dud in 15^^ lady J me 
Grev vvas piodiinud Oiuin l)ul \\ is thrown 
into tin 1 t>wc r and ivtutnilly (.xnutcd, ind 
Mary was the rial siucissor of Ih nVy \11I 
Slie III irruil Philip of Spun in I'S'Si and tlie 
Church becanu Roman C itholu agiin Kidli v 
Litiiiur, and Ciaiinui wt rc burnt at the si ike 
and religious p< rsecution w is rife until 1 55S 
when on Mary's death, lli/ilxth c inu t(j the 
throne and n ston d the l*rotcstant nligion 
Calais which hid bieii in I nglish hinds ^lnc^ 
1347, was captund siiortly bi fore Mar\ s diath 
and has rein imtd hn rich cv( i since 

William Shakespeare was born m 15^4 In 
Scotland, Mary, Qiuen of Scots, held court, but 
was compelled to resign the crown to hci son 
Janies VI of Scotland Mary fled to Englaiul 
whire she was lie Id pnsonci for eighteen years 
and then beheaded m 1587 In France thi 
Massacre of St. Batholornew began in 1572 
when gnat numbers of HugucMiots (Protestants) 
were killul 

Francis Drake saik*d from England m 1577, 
ptissed thiough the Straits of Magellan, across 
the Pacific, then round the Cape of Good llojie 
and back to England m 15S0, the first English- 
man to sail round the world He was knigliled 
by Queen F.lizabcth Later, 111 command of an 
expedition against the Spaniards, Drake burnt 
Spanish shipping at Cadi/ m 1587. In the fol- 
lowing year he was mamly responsible for direct- 
ing the E.iglish fleet which defeated the great 
Spanish Armada 

Sir Walter Raleigh endeavoured to colonise 
parts of Noith America, and was later respon- 
sible for othei expeditions He gave the name 
of Virginia to one ptirt of America, and through 
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PETJK THE HtRMIT PREACHING 


< /> txi^h 


About A D loO*) the Turks btcanic masters of J< rusalem and trt ittd th* Cliristi ins who \ isiti cJ the 
Hoh City with jjT oil trueltv PMer the Ht rmil TFrcmfiMonk prt u hi d thr( 11 h iit ( hnstt nJum 
I holy wii TjT'iinst tlu Turks Min of ill links took up iinis and IVttr h 1 the hr^t C riisa le so 

tailed from the ( ross t icli sol li< r uoie 


him tobicco and potatoes were first introduced 
into Ingland and Ireland 01i\tr ( roinwi 11 
wis boin in 1590 Thu tist Indii C ompinv 
received its charter on Dtccmbi r 31st lOoo 

Gunpowder Plot to the French Revolution 

In 1O03 Queen Elizabeth died ind Jiiius VI 
of bcotland son of Mar\ Quten of S ots btciim 
King James 1 of rnglinl uniting the 
1600 couritrus under one ruler Iwo 

years after his acc( ssion the Gunpowder 
Plot was dise,o\ered and (»uy Fawkis with 
Other conspir itors was arie^ted and evintuilh 
executed Ihe Authorised \( rsion of th< Bible 
decided upon in 1O04 wis cornplitul in lOii 
William Shikespe irc did in ihib 

In Russia pojiular uprisings issisted b) th< 
Poles, broke out against the rule of b s inj i 
poncxi of ill irchy followed EventualK the 
Poles were expelled and in 1013 Michael 
Romanoff was elected Isar Ihe KominoU 
family occupied the throne from then until 
1917 

Champlain a I rtnch Explorer founded the 
city of Quebec 111 Canada in iboS five years 
later ho explored that part of Canida n iw 
known as c5ttawa The Pilgrim lathers set 
sail from Plymouth in September 1620 and 
landed on the coast of Massachusetts on Dccein 
ber 2ist founding the Plymouth colony there 
On the Continent of Europe tlu uligious lun 


flict known as the lhirt> Years War in whuh 
Gtn lan-y I riiK Sweden ind Dinmark were 
iivcheil broki out in lOiS 

J inu s 1 lied in md w is siuctedid bv 

his s )n Lhirl s 1 ili^^ n 1411 wi m irkt I b\ 
t ( ntinii iJ q 1 nil Is b tween tlic king and ParJii 
M lit These i Mill idle led If) tlu C imI W 11 
which bre Ice out in 11)42 Ihe P irJianu nt ir> 
filers wen vutoriiu^ an 1 Gh tries tK 1 tei 
Seotlind in ihpi but e \ e ntu ilh sumndin 1 t> 
I’lrhinunt in 1(147 He was tiie 1 and on 
di III le 1 ind eveiituillv execute 1 ein Jinuir\ 

^ )th i()|9 Britain w is declared i Common 
wealth with Cromwell it its he id in M i\ of 
tl it 3 ear \ rebellion in Inliiul wis ruth 
lessl> ensile 1 by Cromwell who later went to 
beotland ind re ute-d the Scottish irmv at 
Dunbar in i0>)O 

An attempt bj Clnrles II, son of Chirks I 
te> regain the throne wis defe ited b\ Cromwell 
It Worcester in 1(151 Chirks escaped to 
1 riiiee Cromwell was made lair 1 Protector of 
the Ceimmemwealth in 105^ but re fused the 
crown when it was offtreel liter He died in 
ibjjS and his sou, Riehard Cromwell wis pro 
claimed Protector, but he resigneel ifte r 1 short 
time General Monk in irehed into London and 
was temporarily in the position of a diet it ir. 
but declared luinself in favour of the restoritmn * 
of the monaichy On May 29th, 1660 C harles II 
en tried I eindon in 1 wis prod limed kni^ 
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Laws were passed enforcing public worship 
according to the revised Prayer Book, and 
Nonconformist clergy were deprived of their 
hvings In 1665 the Great Plague swept London 
and in the following year the Great Fire destroyed 
much of the city In 1670 the Hudson Bay 
Company w\s formed The Habeas Corpus 
Act was passed in 1679 William Penn was 
granted land by the king and this led to the 
foundation of the Quaker colony of Penn- 
sylvania in America in 1682 

Charles 11 died in 1685 and was succeeded by 
his brother, James II A rebellion to put 
another son, the Duke of Monmouth, on the 
throne was heavily defeated at Sedgemoor 
Ihere followed the ' Bloody Assize '* of Judge 
Jeffreys, notable in history for its brutality and 
savagery 1 he Thirty Years Waj whu h ended 
in 1648, had left Furope in a chaotic state, and 
Lngland, though neutral in that war, suffered 
from her internal dissensions At times we were 
at war with the Dutch and in 1664 captured 
New Amsterdam from them, renaming it Ntw 
York 1 ranee also declared war on England in 
1668, but eventually peace waA nicule In 
France the Edict of Nantes was revoked and 
religious persecution broke out again 

James II, unpopular with all sections, largely 
because of his religious intolerance, fled from 
England when William of Orange, having been 
assured of support, landed at Torbay The 
crown was offerwl to him and his wife Mary 
slaughter of James II William himself was a 

randson of Charles I James II made one 01 


two ineffectual attempts to regain his crown 
and eventually withdrew from Ireland to 
France 

The Toleration Act which gave freedom of 
worship to Nonconformists was passed in 1689 
In 1694 the Bank of England was formed, and 
in the same year William’s consort, Mary, died 
William himself died in 1702 and was succeeded 
by Anne, daughter of James II War was 
declared by England on France, and Marl- 
borough was sent to the Continent to take 
command of the combined British and Dutch 
forces 

In tins war of the Spanish Succession as it 
was called, Marlborough won notable victories 
at Blenheim (1704), Ramillies (1706), 

1700 Oudenarde (1708) and Malplaquct (1709). 
Marlborough was recalled and the war 
dragged on until 1713 when the Pi ace of Utrecht 
was signed France ceded Newfoundland and 
other parts of North America to Britain while 
Spain ceded Gibraltar On the death of Queen 
Anne in 1714 George, F lector of Hanover, was 
called to the throne of Britain Ihe son of 
James II endeavoured to regain the crown for 
the Stuarts but his Scottish forces were defeated 
in 1715 In 1727 (fiorge I died and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, George II Another general 
war broke out on the Continent in 1740 con- 
cerning the Austnan succession, and in 1742 
1 ranee declared war against Hungary, Holland 
and Great Britain 

Another rising in favour of the Stuarts now 
n presented by Chirles Fdwird btu irt Bonnie 



LUTHER BURNS IHE POPE’S BULL 


Ptetufg Po^t library 


1 he tt achings oi Martin I uther the great German religious reformer, wt n denounced in a papal Bull 
•in 1^20 Luther s reply was to burn the Bull publicly at Wittcuburg. The effects of the reforma- 
tion which Luther led extended far beyond the lands of Germany, influencing the course of 

(. hnstiaoity throughout western Europe. 




QUEEN ELIZABETH’S VISIT TO BRISTOL 

In the days of Queen Elizabeth, Bristol was one of the three most important towns in England, 
ranking with London and Noi'wich. The Queen encouraged commerce by visiting the largest ports 
and towns in the country. The stately barge in which the Queen is seated and the beautiful sailing 
ships show the magnificence of the occasion. This tepi oduction is after the painting by A. Wilde 

Parsons, R.W 


Prince Charlie, broke out in Scotland and 
actually came very near .success in 1745. Having 
advanced to Derby the ovcr-cautious Scottish 
leaders advised Charles to retreat to Scotland 
where eventually they were defeated at Culloden 
Moor in 1746. The w'ar on the Continent was 
patched up in 1748 but broke out again in 1756 
with Great Britain, Prussia and Hanover on 
the one side and Prance, Austria, Russia, 
Sweden, Saxony and in due course Spain, on 
the other. 

There was trouble in India in that same year 
when Suraj-ud-Dowlah committed the atrocity 
known as the Black Hole of Calcuttr* ’* Clive 
was sent to Calcutta and gained an ovti-whelm- 
ing victory at Plassey in June, 1757. Suraj- 
ud-Dowlah was killed, and Bengal came almost 
entirely under British control. At sea the 
British gained a decisive victory over the French 
at Quiberon Bay in 1759, while in America 
Woltc stormed the heights of Quebec. This led 
to the conquest of Canada the following year. 

From about 1700 until the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, PTaiice — despite all her 
troubles — produced the great artists, cultured 
society, and revolutionary thinkers whose work 
has given the period its name, *‘The Age of 
Enlightenment." The work of such political 


philosphers as Rousseau had a profound effect 
on world thought and history. 

In 1760 George died and George III became 
king. The Seven Years War emlcd in 1763 
and Canada passed to Britain. France was also 
left with little real foothold in India. It was 
largely due to William Pitt the Elder that 
Britain rose to supremacy during these years. 
He resigned the Premiership in 1767 and 
became Itarl of Chatham. Napoleon Bonaparte 
was born in Corsica in 1769. 

These ojiening years of George Ill’s reign 
marked tlie beginning of the industrial revolu- 
tion in Great Britain. The cotton and wool 
industries prospered owing to new inventions. 
Improved blast furnaces were invented, canals 
were constructed, and new methods introduccil 
into agriculture, while James Watt invented the 
first steam engine in 1769. 

In the American colonies trouble broke out 
over taxation in 1770 and eventually resulted 
in fighting in 1775. In the following year the 
American Congress adopted its famous Declara- 
tion of Independence, and, though the colonists' 
outlook was dark, they determined to fight on, 
with their forces under tlie command of George 
Washington. 

Captain Cook, the world’s most famous 
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navigdtoi discoviri I discovcicil Ntw South 
Wales in 1770, and in 1772 he began a second 
voyage in the southern hemisphcie He was 
killed b> iiatne islanders in the South Seas in 
1779 

liaiut became an ally of the new American 
Ktpublu in tin II light against Biitain in I77h 
and Spun dteUud \v 11 the iit xt \( ir At si a 
the Biitish tiict w is suctijsful against the 
I rcncli bill in i7':ii i British irmj under Lord 
Cornu illis \v is forced to sumiidir to W ishing 
ton find in the 1 dlouing yeir Britiin iiiognised 
tin ind( jK lulcnei of \miric.a 1 he indux-iulencc 
of till Irish I^irli line lit uas ilso grintoil tint 
v< ir Tiid 1 isUd until ihoo 

Bv the treaty of \ers idles signed in Paris 
111 1783 the indcpcndeiiec of th( I iiiti 1 States 
of America was cstablishid Gnat Bnt im 
gave up to Spain both hlorida and Minorca while 
the Bihaniab were ecded to Britain Adjust 
mints of Irineh and British possessions in the 
r 1st ind West liubcs weie also niadi 

Surra Leone was hrst sittkd by th< British 
111 1787 Sydney Australia was founded in the 
following year and lor a long time was used as 
a penal settlement for victims of the savage 
Biitish laws of the age Ihe Itmes newspaper 
was established in 1788, and in 1789 George 
Washington became the hrst President of the 
USA The mutiny on the Bounty occurred 
that year ind in trance the Revolution broke 
out on J lily 14th 

During its tally stigis thf R< \olntion wxs 
ir<it 1 in Biitiin with N\Tnpilli\ but sub 
sequent ivints thing d th il lc( hug Ihe 
exeeutu n of I oiiib \\ I in 1793 ilic 1 itneh 
ilisrtgird lor tuat) lights u d the inltrfcrcnet 
of J roiK h n volutioiuries in m liters outsiih 
their own country forced Britain to dcclaie 
war in 1793 Other nations had also dte hired 
war and as All it Britain had Austria I^russi i 
H( II iiid ind liter Spun and Sardinia A 
Kdgn of Itrror begin in 1 ranee aiul exei utioiis 
w( re whoh ik Kobespic rre b( c iiiu atlitlitor 
but was himself e\< ( uted 111 1794 With tlu 
election of a l)irtetor> of li\t numbiis the 
R< ign ( ( J error ee iscd 

About this ptriod a young srtilli ry olfietr 
NaptUon B<jnipiitt tame to the fore and was 
rewarded with tht comm iiid of Irtiieh pub 
liean trn us in rsorth It dy In 1796 lit inllieted 
a heaw dt feat on tin Austrians at Jodi and 
made a victorious inareh through Ital) By the 
end of the following \iar 1 ranee regarded him 
as her grt itt st general He crossed to North 
Africa iiid eejiicjutred Lgypt in 1798 but 
Nelson in ecmin ind of the British Iket in the 
Mtditcrrane an dmost annihilated tht 1 reneh 
Fleet at the bittle of the Nile and Napoleons 
army was cut eitf from 1 ranct 

Napokon sueeteded in making his return to 
h ranct in 1799 and became 1 irst Consul He 
reconciled the different parties, eodihed the 
French laws began public woiks and made 
peace among Church parties In Lngland the 
Union of Gre it Britain anti Ireland was enacted 
in 1800 and the Irish Parliament ceased to exist 
Ihe ton bination Act was passed, making trade 
•unions and strikes illeg U Malta was retaken by 
the British while N ijxjlton eiossed the Alps and 
won the battle of Mart ngo against the Austrians 


Napoleonic Wan to the Indian Mutiny 

In 1801 Bntish forces defeated the French 
forces in Egypt and compelled them to capitii- 

^ ^ late later Nelson fought a battle off 

IHOO Lojjenhageii which openeii the Baltic 
to the Bntish In Russia the 1 sar Paul 
was assassin ited and Alex iiidtr I was favourable 
to the British with whom lit madt a treaty 
1 his htljitd to bung the war to in end and in the 
following year Bril iiii ami I ranee signed the 
I rt ity ol Amiens It w is no more than a bnt f 
true* aiul tlu great struggle known as the 
N ipoli oine W irs lx gin ag iin in the following 
\t ir In i S04 Williim Pitt btearne Prime 
Minister of Gnat Bnt iin Spain declared war 
on Biitain and the eombined I n nch iiid 
Spanish fleets i)rtpired fur an invasion of 
England 

Napoltons plans m this direction never 
achieved siieeess, bnt it was not till Ck tuber 
2ist 180*), that the Bntish fleet met the 1 rench 
aiul Spiiiish at J ral dgar ending in an over 
wht lining Bntish victory though Nelson himstlf 
was kilK d On land however Najxjkon was 
much more successful and by the end of 1806 
most of Europe was under his domination 
William Pitt died in this year In the following 
year Napoleon attacked Poring il The 
Spaniards also tried to throw ofi the trench 
yoke and Bntain sent an army under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley (liter the Duke of Wellington) to aid 
tlu m By 1813 afli r many b ittles the I rcnch 
had bien drivi n fiom S])iiii and the British 
f i( sse 1 tlu 1 n lu h frontier 

\t ()itlu/ and louloust in 1S14 Willington 
dikatid tlu 1 reneh ind advinetd upon iHiis 
Napoli on abdicate 1 and retired to ilba ind 
for a time tlu N q)ok(mK Wars hid ( nd< d 
Peace was m ide 111 Pans and loins XVI 1 1 
*bee mu king In this \ ( ar Georgi Steplunscjns 
hist loeomolivc w is built 

Napoli on csi iptd from Elba in 1815 linekd 
in J lance iiid gUhertd an army with which 
he 111 irehed upon l^aris King Louis X\HI 
fk tl and N ii)oleoii foiined a new goveiiunent 
deelinng tint his policy was one of ptaee Ihe 
Vienna Coingress however outl iwed him, and 
Bntain Austna, Russia and Piussii agreed to 
supply armies and attack I*,aus B\ June only 
the Bntish and Prussian armies were in the 
held and Napoleon acted swiftly He beat the 
Prussiins at Ligny and Ney might have 
vanquished Wellington s troops but Napoleon 
withdn w part of Ncy s armies to help in smash 
ingBluchtr Ilu Prussians retreated, however, 
and on June i8th the battle of W^aterloo took 
place It was a despciateh close struggle, but 
towaids the end Blueher and his Prussians 
arnvctl to give Wellington sorely-needed help 
ihe I re nch were defeated and the power of 
Napoleon finally broken He was sent to exile 
on the little island of St Helena and died there 
in 1821 

By the Treaty of Pans which followed. Great 
Bntain tept Malta, Mauntius and the C^pe of 
Good Hope Belgium was joined to Holland , 
Russia received a large part of I*oland , Prussia 
received half of Saxony and districts of the 
Rhine, while the German states were formed 
into a confederacy Other countries in Europe 
were restored to theu former rulers, although the 



B permi i f p I i ( t r it t 

I HE LANDING OF THF PILGRIM FATHERS 

On Dll nil I r ^isl 1620 Hit pilgrims who sought religio is freedom m thi m w I’lnds irross the se i 
sUppi 1 isli )i in I bit ik ind birrtn loast a,nil their iirst th >ught was to gi\t thinks to (a 1 for i 
sab I indin:j plai ( 1 hi y c died the plan JM\mon1h ifttr thi list 1 nglisli tc w n tlii\ hid s« pti 


I h( gi iiiiti 1 ) luldi r on which the pilgrims hrst 
painted bvG II Boughton K ‘ 

ninetiinth tiiitury was to be one of growing 
n iti ni ilisni and indiptiidtnct in Europe 

Till in I of till w ir brought s(\cral vears of 
dipiissini in Biitnn ind shi lost much of her 
fornii r in intiiiu ti idf Ihtrt were hea\ \ 

taxes iiid bi 1 hirvists ruts broke out jn 

vriioiis parts of the toiintrN during iSit> md 
e,ontinued off ind on until iSig In the fol 
lowing ^l ar (jeorge 111 dud ifter reigning for 
sixty sears an canitful pmol in British historv 
in which gre it changes wtie nude, both in 
agrit iilliire ind industry In I itenturt and \rt 
nian> gre it men nourished Samuel Johnsem 
Burke Gibbon Burns Kelts and Slullt\ 
Reynolds G iinsboroiigh and Romney the 
se^niuts of Worlswortli mil the t irly Wavtiley 
novels of beott appcareel towards the ud of 
this reign Cxcorgc IV who had aeted as Rigent 
during his fathers illness became king It was 
a comparativi ly short reign in whieli sUaely 
progress was made in industry Parliament 
authorised thi laying of the tirst riilway between 
Stockton and Darlington m 1821 and after a 
period of stagnation, many useful reforms were 
introduced during the ten years of George IV s 
reign Police forces were reorganised in 1829 
the Combination Act was repealed (1822) and 
the Corn Laws became less stniigent 

Greece became independent about this time 
and in South Americ i Peru revolted against 


sft foot IS still sh >wn to visitors J his pii lure 
IS in the Mu Kiel i Art (rdh r\ 

Spanish rule and his been i republic evi r 
siiu e In Europe i serits of rt\oluti)ns broke 
out iround mi JiLlgium biimif in le 

p iicleiit Ilic Li\erp( 1 in I M iiu li stcr Iviil 
w iv w IS ojHiud m 1 the r iilw ly irr hat begun 
Willurn I\ siicceedc 1 (xc rg I\ in iSjc) nil 
in the smie \e ir tin Ri.f rm Bill w IiilIi exteiule 1 
the volt to I in lie h 1 irgi r mini Ik r i t pt pie was 
passed 1 r the first tune I^irhmuiit mile a 
grant of mom v t >w vr Is e liic ilion in i seh k 
incieas d throngliout I ngl m 1 Sli\erv in the 
British I input was ili Iishtd in 1 f^he 

next ye ir tin Poor I iw yy is nt )imi 1 whili a 
y ar liter Borough ( oiiiu iN e mu int ) existi nit 
In the same ycai (i8^0) i young yyntir named 
Charles Dickens soare 1 sullenly int p^pulir 
favour Gther fimoiis litiriry hgures of the 
century were lhaekti iv Ir 11 pe the Brute 
sisters C^eorgt thot Chirks Kingsley Robert 
I ouis bte\enson Ilirrison Vinswt rth md th it 
astute' stitesman Disraeli 

In iS:j7 Willimi IV dieil an 1 \ 11 toria cim^' 
to the thione to reign for nioii thin sixty three 
years a period during which threat Hritiin 
made tremendous strides in comnnrcid expan 
Sion Whit might be temntl the M lehine \ge 
had begun factory Acts hid been passed 
before Queen Victoria s reign but from now on 
nearly lyverity Acts leguliting c nnlitums of 
employment yyere pissed beiy\»in 183^ md 1901 
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by which time a revolution gradually took place 
in the relations between employers and employed. 

Ihe farst pubhc telegraph line, between Pad- 
dington and Slough, was opened in 1843 and 
submarine cables between England and France 
were laid in 1850 “Ihe yeai of revolutions,” 
as 1848 has been called, saw Europe in a state 
of turmoil though Britain was not greatly 
affteted War against Kussia broke out in 1854 
and the conflict, known as the Crimean War, 
lasted till 1856, though the capture of Sev.vstopol 
by the British in the previous year practiczClly 
ended the fighting Ihe Indian Mutiny broke 
out in 1857 and terrible acts of cruelty were 
committed before it was eventually suppressed 

Napoleon 111 to the Kaiser Wilhelm 

In France Napoleon 111 became Emperor in 
1852, after being President of the Repubhc 
He married Eugenie de Montijo, and the French 
Court became the most splendid and extravagant 
in Europe until the hranco-Germari War of 
1870 71 led to the downfall of the Emperor 
and the setting up of a Republic once more 
Civil war broke out between the North and 
South in the United States of Amenca in 1861 
and lasted till 1865 Abraham Lincoln, Presi- 
dent, and organiser of victory for the North, 
was elected for a second time, but was assas- 
sinated on the day iieace was proclaimed 

Ihe Suez Canal was openecl in 1869 Shortly 
after, Italy became fully independent and united, 
while Germany became a united Empire as the 
result of the war of 1870 71 In England the 
Elementary Fducation Act making education 
compulsory was passed in 1870 Queen Victoria 
was proclaimed Empress of India in 1876 
War between the Boers and the British broke out 
in 1881, but peace was made soon afterwards 
Britain had fighting, too, in Egypt (1882) and in ' 
the Sudan (1883) William II became Emperor 
of Germany in 1888 and ruled until lus abdication 
in 1918 The Insh Homo Rule Bill was passed 
in 1893 but rejected by the House of Lords and 
no further attempt to pass such a Bill was made 
until 1912 

The first moving-pictures were shown by 
Lumi^re in London in 1896 and gradually 
developed into the great film industry of 
tooh spam was 

declared by the USA, who were vic- 
tonous before the end of the year In this same 
year the British were at war m South Africa 
against the Boers, and it was not until 1902 
that peace came Queen Victona died in 
January, 1901, and Edward VII ascended the 
throne. War between Russia and Japatl in 
1904-5 was brought to an end by the inter- 
vention of U S A. A Wireless Telegraphy Act 
was passed in 1904 Another Act which brought 
about the Union of all South African states was 
passed in 1909. and Old Age Pensions first came 
into force this year Ihe North Pole was dis 
covered by Commander Peary on April 6th, 1909 

King Ldward VII died in 1910 and was 
succeeded by George V. Ihe largest ship of 
her time, the Ttlantc, was sunk after stnking 
an iceberg on April 14th, 1912 In that same 
year Captain Scott and his companions lost 
their hves on their return journey after reaching 
the South Pole, a month later than Amundsen 


The Manchu Dynasty in China came to an end 
and a Repubhc was proclaimed 

War broke out against Germany in 1914 and 
ultimately involved nearly all European countnes 
as well as the USA and Japan The end came 
on November nth, 1918, with Germany 
decisively defeated Ihe Kaiser, William II, 
abdicated and fled to Holland Ihe Peace 
Treaty was signed at Versailles in 1919 

Ruifian Revolution to Hitler’s End 

In Russia revolution had broken out in March, 
1917 and she had dropjicd out of the war A 
Repubhc was formed and in 1923 became the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics The first 
direct flight across the Atlantic was made 111 
1919 and in that year the first woman to take 
her seat in the House of t oinmons as M P , 
Lady Astor, was elected The Le«iguc of 
Nations came into bting in 1920 The year 
1922 saw the beginning of the Irish hree State 
(later Eire) Mr Lloyd George ceased to bo 
Prime Minister and was succeeded by Mr 
Bonar I^w in 1922 In Italy Mussolini became 
Pnme Minister and virtual dictator that year 
Towards the end of the same year the Biitish 
Broadcasting Corporation came into existence 
The first Labour Government came into power 
early in 1924, but resigned a few months later 
and Mr Stanley Baldwin, who had succeeded 
Bonar Law, became Pnme Minister lenin, 
head of the Russian Soviets, died and was sue 
ceeded by Joseph Stilin in 192 j 

A General Strike broke out in hiiglarul in 
1926 to support the miners strike It lastid 
from midnight May 3rd until May 12th Pro 
gress was made in aviation and broadcasting 
Ihe I.abour Party was returned for the second 
time in 1929 and remamed in power till 1931, 
when, owing to an economic and hnancial cnsis 
in Great Britain, and througlioiit the world, a 
National Government (Labour, (xmscrvativc 
and Liberal) was formed with Mr Ramsiy 
MacDonald remaining as PriTn(‘ Minister It 
was a year of political and economic crisis 
everywhere The Spanisli King Alfonso was 
compelled to give up his throne, and Spam 
became a republic, while in other countries 
there was noting and much distress 

Difliculties arose between Bntain and the 
Insh Free State after Mr de Valera became 
I’rcsident in 1932, and during this year Britain 
abandoned her long-standing policy of Free 
Irade In Germany, Adolf Hitler, as head of 
the Nazi Party, came into prominence on being 
appointed Chancellor by President llindenburg 
On Hinden burg’s death in 1934 became the 
Ftlhrer and chancellor and was virtually 
dictator Unemployment was nfe throughout 
the world, and such problems as the clash 
between Japan and China, which led Japan to 
withdraw from the League of Nations, War 
Debts and Reparations, difficulties in India and 
the conflict m many countnts between Capital 
and Labour, caused a tragic feeling of unrest 
and fear which did not grow less as dictator- 
ships g'‘ew in Europe and elsewhere 

Jhe Silver Jubilee of King George V was 
celebrated 111 1935 amidst scenes of national 
rejoicing, out he died the following ycai, and 
Edward VIII came to the throne in January. 
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THE STORMING OF THE BASTILLE 


Picture Vo t I Uirary 


On July 14th, 178^, the mob of P«iris stormed the Bastille, the grc it foi tress-prison that was to them 
the symbol of royal tyianny. So began the French Revolution which reshaped the destiny of France 
and stt the stage for long and costly war over the length and breadth of Euiope. 


In December of the same >oar, as the result of a 
constitutional crisis he abdicated in favour of 
his brothii, the Duke of York, who became 
King Croorge VI 

In ig^S the contiiinal throats and the annexa- 
tions of territory earned out by Germany 
made war appc.ir inevitable An agreement 
was made at Munich m 1938, however, between 
Hitler and the Prime Ministers of Britain and 
Trance Mi Neville Chamberlain and M Daladier, 
and tension was relieved for a time. It was an 
uneasy peace that lasted barely a year and 
Britain as well as other nations began to prepare 
during 1939 for the war which Hitler forced 
upon Curopc in September of that \tar 

I he story of the World War is told elsewhere 
in this volume After nearly six years, peace 
came in 1945 with the unconditional surrender 
of Germany in May and of Japan in August A 
change of Government took place in Great 
Britain as the result of a General Election in 
July, 1945 Mr. Attlee succeeded the great 
leader of the nation through the war years, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, and a Labour Government 
took office in August, 1945. 

l*cace brought many problems : the demobili- 
sation of the vast armies throughout the world 
and reducing the armed forces generally to peace- 
time requirements. A vast amount of shipping 
was needed to return these armies to their own 
countries there was, too, the big change-over 
from war production to the manufacture of 


badly needed gocnls of all kinds for peacetime use. 
Ihere was the housing problem which had been 
increased very greatly during the war when no 
houses were built while many were destroyexl by 
enemy action 

United Nations Meet 

Most urgent of all, pcrliai^s wii the food 
problem Bad world harvests had mule the 
position worse than was anticipated and many 
millions in Euiope and India were on the verge 
of starvation An organisation known as the 
United Nations He lief and Rthabilitalion Vssocia- 
tion (UNRR\) was at work dealing as qnicklv 
as possible with re sottleim.iit and ftt-ding of 
millions of homeless men and women v\ho had 
been driven from thoir own lands to become 
slave-workers or hold in prison camps by the 
enemy. 

The first General Assembly of the new organi- 
sation of the United Nations (UNO), formed to 
take the place of the old League of Nations, 
was held in London in January and February 
1946, though for its permanent home the USA 
had been chosen. The Charter of the United 
Nations had been signed in June, 1945 by repre- 
sentatives of fifty Allied Nations, and its objects 
clearly set forth Among these objects was " to 
practice tolcrame and live together in peace 
with one another as good neighbours , to 
ensure . . . that armed force shall not be used 
save in the common interest ” 
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But though the subsicliiry orgdius Uions of 
UNO hive done inuoh valuable work ininkind b 
hopes that UNO would cause nations to work 
together as fully in peace as they had in war 
have not been fulhllcd The years 19^5 1948 
brought new troubles and forebodings to the 
international scene — in 194O disturbances along 
the lurko Russian border in the same year 
upnsings in Orecce which later developed 
into full sc lie war against rebels entrenched in 
the mount iinous frontier regions and trained, 
equipped \nd supplied from across the border 
If UNO had little success in solving the (^reek 
problem it helped in the matter of Palestine, 
which the British evacuated 111 194S In 

Mav 19 4S the State of Israel was proclaimed 
in the Holy I^nd, where fighting wa*^ already 
in progress bi tween Jews and Ar ibs In 
September the mediab>r appointed by UNO 
Count Bernadotte was assassinated by Jewish 
extremists 

Count Bernadotte s successor as United 
Nations mediator m Palestine was Dr Bunche 
who by April 1949 had brought Arabs and 
Jews togetlier at the conference table wheie 
truce negotiations at length came to a successful 
ending But his work was the beginning and no 
moie the bound iries of the lu w state of Isr itl 
ind such pressing matters as the future ol tin 
Aiib refugees still comm iiided the attention of 
i United Vitions Conciliation Commission 

In the 1 ir L ist the end of tin w ir brouglit 
roubli in the Dutch East Indus where Indo 
csians claimed the right to self determination 


and independence from Holland while 111 Burma 
and Malaya there was armed rebellion an<i civil 
disorder In China, too, civil war had been waged 
with renewed fury, Chinese Communist armies 
sweeping down from the north (December, 1948) 
to threaten the very existence of the government 
of Chiang-Kai shek Nearer home a crisis in 
Hungary in June, ic;47 brought that unhappy 
country undei that particular form of single 
party control now widespread across the whole 
of eastern F 11 rope 

In February 1948 Communists to )k power in 
Czechoslovakia where strikes demonstrations 
and marches of armed militia orginistd by the 
revolutionary traile union movement ushered in 
a predominantlv Communist government 

the Berlin Criiii 

Even more serious among our contomponiv 
international problems was the crisis o\cr Berlin 
where it beeimo necessary in July 1948 to use 
aircraft to bring much nee<led food ind fuel to 
the sectors of the city controlled by tlu Westi rn 
Powers as a result of the bioakdown of fnendh 
four power id ministration of the eitv It v i 
not until October 1940 tbit the Bcilin it lift 
was tndtd by the Russi in willidrws il of lu r 
embargo on roid ti itfie into llu uly It \vis 
this Btrlin crisis winch brought tht jinjcet of 
Western Union to thi fore ind ^i\e incit ised 
jmpurtanie to the fru ndly c > ojx i itu n of tlu 
Btnelux countnts (Bi Igiiuii Hdlini an 1 
I uxcmboiirg) who with Bnt iin and I ram t 
signed the 50 year TreitN of Brussels m ]M xrch 
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THE MAN WHO BROUGHT HORROR UPON EUROPE 


Shown luie ie\Kwing his ruthless Itgions in conepured Warsaw in lopj is Adolf Hitler tlu. du 1 itor 
jf Nazi Crtrmany whose fanatical dreams of world domination I rought the horrois of war to Europe 
and the world The misery and suffering he caused are beyond nuasure the d‘*structi()n which ht 

wrought lives with us still 
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VICTORY DAY, 19^6 

One of the biR^est p irfid(‘s e\ ( t hi Id in l^ondon coc'k pKice on Victor\ Day, June Sth, lyjh v\h(n o\er 
21,000 men and women of tlie Bntish and Allied Forccb marched through the i ipil d Tit rt irt of 
the long column — winch im hided dctac hmcnts of lintibh civilian war workeis -is seen ]> losing down 
the Mall Nearest the camera is the \m( rican contingent 


ig^S, for mutual assistance and co operation in 
such matters as defence, trade and commerce 

Since then there have been fuithci important 
developments In January, 1941), the Consulta- 
tive Council of the Brussels lieaty nations 
decided to establish a Council of Luiope, while 
previously anangemeiits had been made to set up 
the headquaiters of the Western Union Defence 
Committee, at whose head is Field-Marshal 
Montgomery, at hoiitaiiiebleau, near Bans 

But the most sinking outcome of the friendly 
relations between the states of the western worlcl, 
gieat and small alike, w'as seen in the North 
Atlantic 1 reaty which was signed in Washington 
on April 4th, 1949, by representatives of twelve 
nations -Britain, the United States, Canada, 
France, Belgium, Denmark, Poitugal, Italv, 
Luxembourg, Holland, Noiway and Iceland 
This Treaty provides for fnendU co-operation 
between the countries and for all to go to the 
aid of any one of their number who is attacked 

Another inijioil.int development of post war 
years is the p irt the Uniteil States ha\ c pU> cd 
in the recovery of war-strickcii Lurope North 
America had already helped Britain on • le road 
to recovery with the Canailiaii loan of 1947 ami 
American loan of the same year In July of 
the same year, a conference on European 
Economic Co-operation took place in Pans 
to consider wbat beorme known to us as the 
Marshall Aid Plan, the plan which provided for 
further Amencan help to European countries. 

Changes in Britain 

Meanwhile in Bntairi, an unobtrusive revolu- 
tion had been proceeding. Great industiics and 
organisations — the mines, the railways, heavy 
transport, gas and electncity, had become the 


propel t\ of the State \ Soiial Stivid eovcriiig 
health and sickness from tin ciadli to tlie 
grave had bet n brought into being, based on the 
Report on Social Insuram e .ind Mlied Services 
by Sir William (now Lord) Bcvi ridge, published 
in December, 19 

Mol cover, guat changes had come about in 
the structure of the Lommonweallh India 
devi lopul into tlu two Doinniioiis of Pakistan 
and India Lat« r Indii lutame a R' piiblu but 
lomaimd a im mix 1 of the B itish Common- 
wealth Jhiiina .ind 1 lu hi c inn. mdi })l iidt iit 
ot the ( oinnumui illli Ni w fouridland In f aim 
the tenth p’ovnin ol the Doiiunioii of ( mada, 
and CeyK)!! attaiin d full D imiinon t 

\t home, tlic ])osl w.ii M.iis biouglit liap])> 
roval occasions tlic highlv sik« -^sliil lour of 
South Mricibv tin King and (Jin ( n in i<it7 tlu 
engaynnenl of Pi iiu Lss J li/alx t h to I 11 iii Phibp 
Mount batti 11 (vs ho bt t nm liuKe ol 1 dinburgh) 
ami tlu II mai i lagc 111 \o\ t iiilu 1 of the same \ c ir 
the celebration bt King C»i 01 ge \i and (puei n 
Elizabeth ot their Silver Widiiiiig in \pril, 
ic)4S anil -in Novembei, 194^, the birth of a 
son to Princess Elizabeth, Duchess of lulinbiiigh 
On December 15th, 1948, tlie roy il baby was 
christened Chailes Philip Arthur (rcorgc and 
became known to us as Prince C h<irle3 A 
daughter. Princess Anne Eli/aboth Alice Louise, 
was born in August, 1950 During the summer 
of 1951 the Festival of Britain was held to 
mark the centenary of the Great Exhibition in 
1851, a notable landmark in British history 

In China the (Jommumsts took over the 
government when Chiang Kai-Shek and his 
supporters took refuge in Formosa. The daring 
voyage of H M.S. Amethyst down the Yaiigste 
in July, 1949, was one of the year’s big incidenU 
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Molt berioiw thn its to m nld pcici came in 
June 1050 when South ivon i vms iii\ idtil 
without warning, by the North Koieaii Coin 
munist army llie forces of the United Nations 
were promptly ordered to resist this aggression 
American units from Japan %\ere landed and 
were latei 1 unforced by military and naval 
forces from other countries South Kort i was 
eventually cleared of enemy foiccs and United 
Nations army entered North Kort i C lima then 
threw her armits against the United Nations and 
a grim strugglt tnsued, Fventuall> annislieo 
negotiations were opened in Julv, 1Q51 thtsc 
broke down in 1952 but were resumed in 1953 
hor Britain alone difhcult pioblcrns arose re 
garding the eouise adopted by Persia ovtr the 
agreement with the Anglo Iranian Oil C mpany 
Ihirc was trouble too m I gyp^ while in 
Malaya the terrorist bands which threatened iht 
rubber and other industries led to ottrner 
measures in 1952-3 The activities of the Mau 
Mau terrorists m Kenya disiupted the noiinal 
activities of the East African colony hirin 
measures weic taken in 1953 to cud this tint it 
In world politics the efforts of the United 
Nations Organisation wire sterdily directed 
towards world peace but without any noli 
worthy advance Hit death of Marsli il St ilin 
head of the Soviet Union in March 1953 hid 
some etlcet on the international situation His 
successor O M Malenkov gave indications th it 
the Soviet government might be willing to come 
I an understanding with the Western Powers 
relieve the te nsion existing between Last ind 
West In the Russian zone of Hcilin and m 
other parts of Cieimany controlled by the Soviet 
Union there wire serious outbieaks and strikes 
by the workt rs in June 1953 

On May 2<>th, 1953 members of the 

British Expedition under Colonel Hunt i cached 


flu siinniiil f I Ml '•>{ tin ills highest 
111 iintain 

Diltf,attb ul Lniteil Nations «u)d I ommunists 
signed an aimistice in Kori a on July 27th 19 si, 
after more than three >cais of w ir Ihe Greek 
Ionian islands sufleieel sevcic earthquake shocks 
in August many huiulieds wen killed and 
thousinels made homeless Nation wielc strikes 
in hr nice (August 19-)^) brought ibout a stale 
of chaos Ihtoughout th it country 

Queen Elizabeth II 

The health of King C.corge VI had eausid 
giave anxiety during 11)51 and the projected tour 
of Australia and New Zc iland in 1952 had 
leliictantly to be cane tiled Instead the 
Piincess 1 lizabeth and lu r husband the Duke 
of I dinburgh, arranged to mike the visit, after 
their highly sueetssfiil tour of C inada towards 
the end erf 1951 On |aniiiiy ^ist 1952 the 
Royal ti ivtlltrs wen seen off from I ordon air- 
port by King (xtorgt and Oiiecn Fh/ibetb who 
latei returned lo Sandringham 

It wi from this Norfolk village tlie news eanie 
on Itbruaiy 0th 1052 tint King C/eorge \I 
had passed away pe leefiilly m his sleep To the 
peoples throughout the ( ommoiiwe ilth his eh slh 
e ime as a gn it shock J iinctss 1 li/ibcth now 
Omen Llizabetli If ictuincd by an fieuii Ken^ i 
and was proclunud ^ucen throughout tin 
Unitcel Kingdom and the Lommoriwe ilth 

On June 2nd 1953, Coronation of Oucen 
Elizabeth IT took place in WesI minster \bbei 
Ivcpresentatives liom every psit of the ( om 
monwcalth and from ilrnost every nation in the 
worlel were present in the Abbt y ind tl loiigli 
<jut Bntam it was a day of national rejou ing ind 
pageintiy On june 15th tin K( y il Review of 
the 1 Iffcl at Spithead saw not only the warships 
*of the Commonwealth but repre sentativi war 
ships from many other n.itions as well 



Mtrrorpic 

AUSTRALIANS GREET IHE NEWLY-CROWNED QUEEN 

The outstanding event of recent years was the Coiernation ef Her Majesty C^ueen Elizabeth II in 
Westminster Abbey on June 2nd, 1953 In the Abbey distmguished peerph from almost every 
country in the world saw the ceremony while along the route many Iheiusands of people saw the 
State ftrocession In this photograph the golden State Coach in which the Queen and the Duke of 
J dinburgli rode is passing the stand in Parliament Squ in filled with visitors from \ustralia 


